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FORTUNE'S DARLING 

CHAPTER I 
A GLANCE AT OAKLEIGH 

IT was in the last of the days when rail and steam 
were still regarded in remoter parts of the West 
of England with mingled curiosity and apprehension, 
whilst coaches still ran and rural wisdom was still a 
home-made article, that those incidents befell which 
laid the foundation and were the beginning of this 
true story. 

At that time, journeying being slow and fraught with 
great discomfort, country people lived at home. None 
but the very rich or the wildly adventurous desired to 
travel far afield. Thus undistracted attention was 
directed upon things around ; observation became more 
and more neighbourly and minute, exercising itself 
chiefly with the meanderings towards matrimony of 
such as were smgle, the immediate expectation of off- 
spring on the part of others who were wed, the redis- 
tribution of riches when death in a wealthy family 
necessitated a fresh deal, and similar considerations, 
so homely, so invigorating and health-giving for the 
brain, that even the strongest mind did not wander. 
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4 FORTUNE'S DARLING 

And people in those days were frank. You might have 
learnt the whole private life and inner history of every- 
body in Oakleigh whilst buying a bootlace of Miss 
Keziah Crane. Yet of all her virtues — and she was full 
of them — there was one in particular of which Miss 
Keziah Crane was justly proud. 

She was "no gad-about" — no, nor never had been 
from the days of her growing up. Although a buxom 
spinster, weighing sixteen stone two, eight years ago, 
when slung in an armchair from Butcher Helyar's beam 
and scales, not one ounce of flightiness entered into her 
constitution. Not one drop of frivolity tempered her 
blood, although she carried a complexion which many 
people considered too fresh-coloured for health. 

No, day after day for more than a quarter of a 
century she had sat in her shop in all the dignity of 
wealth. Red herrings in boxes, bladders of lard, stay- 
laces, bootlaces, flitches of bacon, and triangular cuts 
of cheese, were ranged around. There were long, lean 
rushlights on the shelf close to her hand, and tallow 
dips of every degree of corpulence suspended from the 
beam above her head. Upon the counter by her side 
she kept in summer a quart cup of garden flowers, to 
make the air sweet and keep the place fresh. For a 
long, though not altogether silent, contemplation of the 
wisdom of Providence had brought Miss Keziah Crane 
to the conclusion that flowers were sent in plenty during 
the hot weather to yield a cool smell and take off* the 
heat, but only a few in winter, when they were not so 
much wanted, and, except to please the eye, could be 
done without. She affirmed that the scent of evening, 
after a sultry day, proved this — a belief which some 
people may be inclined to doubt ; but then. Miss Keziah 
Crane was a natural philosopher, and really subtle 
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A GLANCE AT OAKLEIGH 5 

argument can never be followed by an unreasoning 
world at large. 

But to-day, although it was not Sunday, the shop 
was shut 

The half-hatch doors, opening top and under one 
without the other, were both closed and bolted fast; 
the shutters were left up. It was a day of leisure in 
Oakleigh — of leisure and suppressed excitement. 

A little before noon a strange rumour fluttered about 
the village. It was reported, on the testimony of a 
credible eyewitness — no other than Mrs. William Cotch- 
ing, from the little farm on the hillside, who had been 
to the back door to beg the favour of a pennyworth of 
snuff— that Miss Keziah Crane was "all a-zot in her 
chintz-covered armchair in the parlour, in the black 
bought five years agone, when her poor sister Rachel 
were a-put underground, and never put on since, and no 
need to, thank God !— for all the world like the Queen 
of Sheba on her throne in the Scriptures, her very own 
self." 

This striking description so fired the imagination of 
Oakleigh, that every woman and girl in the parish 
within half an hour independently came by the idea of 
calling upon Miss Keziah Crane to beg the kindness 
of some useful but inexpensive commodity. There 
was a wonderful unanimity in favour of snuff. 

"Walk straight in, please," shouted Miss Keziah 
Crane from within. Her eye had just caught sight of a 
head flitting quickly by the parlour window, between 
the clematis and honeysuckle that hung around like a 
thick bower. 

"Why, 'tis Sally Hallett! So 'tis!" she cried aloud, 
in that tone of unreal astonishment which conveys the 
very warmest of welcomes^ 
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6 FORTUNE'S DARLING 

Selina Hallett was tall and lean, with a long jaw and 
thin cheeks that sunk into hollows below her rather 
prominent cheekbones. She was the daughter of old 
John Hallett up at the Whorbury Mill. But Selina, 
although possessed of graces all her own, was by no 
means the miller's daughter of poetry. She was a 
strong, hard-working girl of five-and-twenty, who could 
move about sacks like a man ; and to-day, as she ran 
into Miss Keziah Crane's parlour in a white sun-bonnet 
and cotton frock, the light of midday shining on her 
face revealed a thin covering of wheaten flour, which 
had settled on her sandy hair, on her brows, and the 
long lashes above her light blue eyes, and gave to her 
complexion a quality as delicate as Dresden china. But 
the characteristic that endeared Selina to her friends 
was mental. Meet her where you would, she could 
always find something to say for herself — so she could. 

" Aunt Keziah ! " panted the girl, " I just ran up to 
beg o' ee if you could let father have half a ounce o' 
scented just to go on wi' — but la ! " 

Selina stopped suddenly. The grandeur of Aunt 
Keziah Crane took away her breath more effectually 
than the haste at which she had come in. Mrs. William 
Cotching had spoken no more than the truth. Aunt 
Keziah was enthroned in full funereal splendour, just as 
had been described, with her ample black skirt spread- 
ing out around half over the parlour floor. 

" Why, Aunt Keziah ! " gasped Selina. " Why, you've 
a-put on your black glassy silk with the fringe trimming 
all in v's, both skirt and body. Well! who but you 
would ha' thought o' it?" 

Miss Keziah Crane was so pleased with this admira- 
tion that she was forced to adopt a tone of severity to 
conceal her pride. 
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A GLANCE AT OAKLEIGH 7 

" I put it on as a mark of respect," she said, with a 
solemn nod of the head; "but also to take out the 
creases. For a crease left long enough is a crack, 
Sally Hallett, and you mind that" 

" But you do mean to go to the church. Aunt Keziah, 
for certain — or not a soul'll see or know what youVe 
a-done," argued Selina with warmth. 

Miss Keziah Crane only smoothed out her lap with 
both fat hands, and replied with complacency — 

" I ben't no gad-about" 

Then she heard steps, and looked round all alert 

"Whose head is that, Sally Hallett, popped past 
window?" she asked in an excited whisper. "Walk 
straight in, please. Why, 'tis Dorothy Chick ! So 'tis. 
Dear! dear!" 

And so it was — a little plump, black-eyed, black- 
haired wife of about five-and-thirty, and the merriest 
talker within the sound of Oakleigh bells. And close 
upon her heels followed Mary Jane Baker, and Hannah 
Jones, and others too numerous to mention, until it 
really appeared that all Oakleigh had come to see Miss 
Keziah Crane ; for there were more customers dropping 
in, in this informal way that morning, than on the 
busiest day in the shop. 

" Now do ee let I, aunt,*' implored Sally Hallett con- 
siderately, " for fear you should spot yourself." 

And so Aunt Keziah sat up as if holding a reception, 
and Selina carried the brown jar back to the little 
round oak table in the comer, and weighed out the 
snuff. 

Well, they chattered, generally all together, but at 
intervals not more than two at a time. And when the 
first flush of their admiration for the "glassy silk" was 
past, and everybody had felt it critically between finger 
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8 FORTUNE'S DARLING 

and thumb, they fell to talking of the one person who 
was uppermost in their hearts that day, Miss Margaret 
Lane. 

"I be glad o' my life," cried little Mrs. Chick, her 
black eyes sparkling as she spoke, "when I do think 
that 'tis she that is to be lady of Oakleigh from this 
day on. I said to Chick, I did, on the very morning 
that the thing of a fox came over from Whorbury Wood 
the night before and bit off the heads of fourteen of 
Sally Hallett's pullets — for she told me so herself, didn't 
ee, Sally? — I said, * Chick,' I said, 'thank the Almighty 
that ull be one a body can speak to.' " 

"An' so you did, Dorothy Chick," replied Selina 
Hallett, turning round with the snuff-shovel raised in 
her hand. "For we stood a minute out of the sun 
where the churchyard yew do overhang the path." 

"An' so we did! so we did!" cried little Dorothy 
Chick, growing excited at this testimony to her truth- 
fulness. " An' you had a dozen, or maybe a dozen to a 
score, o' green stubbard apples in your apron " 

" An' so I had ! so I had ! " shouted Selina. 

But Miss Keziah Crane, to command silence, raised 
both her hands. She had something to impart — some- 
thing really appertaining to the subject of their con- 
versation. 

" Now, talking of apples," she began very slowly, and 
nodding mysteriously to each phrase, "a party came 
into my shop — it was a female, though I mention no 
names, but a party well to do — come then, two years 
agone last apple-blowing — and she said to me, she said : 
* Now there's Miss Margaret Lane,' she said, * whether 
a-walking or a-riding or a-zot up to drive, she do look, 
to my mind,' she said, * wherever 'tis or when, so sweet 
as blossom in the month o' May. And I don't believe 
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A GLANCE AT OAKLEIGH 9 

there's a harsh thought in her whole 'atomy.' So there, 
and that was a scholar, too ! " 

There followed a chorus of praise and goodwill. 

" I do believe," cried Dorothy Chick, shrill with en- 
thusiasm and determined to be heard, " she's the very 
best heart — that ever wore shoe-leather." 

" She do wear her soles to a hole right in the very 
middle," said Hannah Jones instructively, for she was 
the cobbler's wife, and knew. " And that's a sure sign 
o' luck and an even disposition." 

And then there was a chorus : " An' so 'tis " ; " Never 
known to fail " ; " And that's a proof, you see, for she've 
a-got both." 

"Well, I must be getting on," said Dorothy Chick 
reflectively. "Thank ee kindly, Miss Keziah Crane. 
You'll be stepping across to the church, I suppose ? " 

But again Keziah shook her head, and from a con- 
sciousness of strict sobriety of behaviour extending 
over nearly three-score years, her answer sounded a 
little lofty. 

" I do keep my parish church o' Sunday," she said, 
" but I ben't no gad-about." 

Then her visitors, who could lay no claim to such un- 
wavering virtue, one by one took their departure, and 
the good woman was left alone. 

But as she sat in the solitude of her parlour a longing 
for change slowly crept over her, a sort of yearning to 
go where she knew for a certainty all Oakleigh had 
already gone. She half wished she had not spoken 
so decidedly about the church. There are ceremonies 
which appeal to the human heart, and she felt herself 
drawn by an irresistible attraction. A quarter of a 
century of duty, taking the form of devotion to her 
little shop, had admitted no holiday, and upon this 
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occasion of enforced idleness she found herself wasting 
her time. To be sitting out creases was not enough, and 
there was no longer any full contentment in being " no 
gad-about" She never had been a gad-about, and never 
would ; but she got up and went out into the sunlight 
behind the back door. The fact is, Miss Keziah Crane, 
demoralised by the excitement of Oakleigh, was suffer- 
ing a restless desire to " gad." 

She loitered, trifling with temptation. She strolled 
slowly down her garden path between the rank of 
broad beans in pod and the green peas still in flower, 
and stood by a small gate opening upon a narrow 
lane. All Oakleigh would be at the church by this 
time, or at least standing in the street to watch. 
There would be nobody to find her out She would 
just walk to the bend, half-way up the hill, and there, 
unseen and unsuspected, look down upon the village. 
There could be no better place to see. 

It was early afternoon, the hour in summer when the 
air is still and the singing birds rest from song. Every- 
where the sky was blue, clear and bright above the 
tree-tops, but melting into a pale atmospheric haze in 
the distance between the hills. Everywhere the full 
sunlight came pouring down in all its glory. It gleamed 
upon the level meads, covered thick with burnished gold- 
cups, along the river side. It shone upon the water 
and lit up the woods in masses of glowing light and 
mysterious shade. It rested upon two sides of the little 
belfry of Oakleigh church, throwing its square quaint- 
ness into bold relief against the sombre darkness of the 
churchyard yew ; and it slept upon the broad front of 
Oakleigh Court. 

But to-day the mansion, the gardens, lawns, and 
richly-timbered park were left in solitude. A peacock 
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A GLANCE AT OAKLEIGH ii 

was standing upon the stone balustrade; but no one 
strolled at leisure upon the terrace, and no one was 
anywhere at work. All the borders and flower-beds 
glowed with a vivid wealth of mingled colour, that 
told with how much pride and love the place was 
cared for. The doors within the great porch were 
standing wide open. 

But this loneliness, which might appear so strange, 
did indeed for the moment add to the stately dignity 
and enchanting beauty of the ancient walls. This hour 
of early afternoon was fortunate. The slanting golden 
light shone across the square projecting bay windows, 
gilding each edge of every fluted mullion, and discover- 
ing the subtle mystery of the narrow arches resting 
above. All the art of him who built so long ago stood 
there in its perfect symmetry and completeness. There 
was no battlement, no cusp or moulding, no coin or 
jutting stone, from the rounded chimney-caps to the 
level flooring of the porch, that did not stand out a 
miracle of light and shade. And everything was 
glorified with the spirit of antiquity and romance, 
except that upon the eastern wing, great patches of 
new, unmellowed masonry, grafted and dovetailed 
into the weather-beaten old, shone with a brighter- 
coloured, sharp-edged actuality of the present upon a 
mouldering past 

To the mind of Miss Keziah Crane all this magnifi- 
cence represented only the future lot of Miss Margaret 
Lane. 

"Ah! Fortune's darling!" she said softly beneath 
her breath. " An' so she is." 

Upon the causeway opposite the gates stood groups 
of village folk, and an old-fashioned coach, with a row 
of lesser carriages behind, was drawn up in the street. 
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12 FORTUNE'S DARLING 

The coach was from the Hall at Whorbury, and sure 
enough, there sat the coachman on the box. There 
were village people also in the graveyard and waiting 
near to the church door. 

The little church stood so close to the mansion that 
it seemed to belong to it. A short path, ornamented 
with holly bushes that glistened to-day like silver, led 
from the front entrance to an arched gateway in the 
churchyard wall.^ 

There was a slight commotion amongst the people 
standing outside. They stood back, and presently a 
short procession came slowly out of the church, passed 
into the garden, and took its way between the lawns 
towards the house. Miss Keziah Crane looked intently. 
She could recognise everybody there, and she ran them 
all over by name, talking to herself in a whisper. First, 
of course, was Miss Margaret, so tall and straight — 
taller, even to-day with her head bent, than Dr. Pody- 
more who walked by her side. Then came Mrs. Oswin 
with Lawyer Kineton, of Bristlington ; and little Miss 
Henrietta Oswin with Mr. John Pudsey, the Mayor ; and 
Mr. Job Oswin, whose name was always in the paper ; 
and Ebenezer Piatt Yes, to be sure, they were both 
kin, though distant, and would go back to Uie house. 

Then a fine, handsome man — still hale, though elderly 
and grey-haired — stepped briskly from the door under 
the belfry. He stopped, looked around somewhat im- 
patiently, but was quickly joined by a sunburnt youth 
of three or four-and-twenty, with a frank-looking face. 
They walked together through the churchyard to the 
carriage waiting in the road. 

" The old Squire Rumblelow, of Whorbury," muttered 
Miss Keziah Crane reverentially. "And the young 
squire so well." 
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A GLANCE AT OAKLEIGH 13 

She was already greatly impressed, for it was the 
funeral of her late landlord, Mr. Josiah Oswin, that had 
just taken place, but the knowledge that both squires 
of Whorbury had attended the church seemed both to 
increase the respect due to Miss Margaret Lane and to 
deepen the solemnity of death. 

But lo ! in half a minute the people would be hurry- 
ing all ways, down street and up, talking of whatever 
had taken place. 

Miss Keziah Crane turned about and bustled quickly 
home to her parlour, so as to cool and be ready if any 
neighbours should chance to look in to give her full 
particulars about the coffin and the vault 
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CHAPTER II 
UNCLE JOSIAH'S WILL 

THE procession of mourners had not entirely passed 
through the porch into the great hall of Oakleigh 
Court, when Margaret Lane silently withdrew her hand 
from the arm of old Dr. Podymore, and hastily ascended 
the broad oak staircase. Out of sight of the guests — 
some of whom, although they were relatives, she only 
slightly knew — she was free to give way to her pent-up 
emotion. The tears she had with difficulty withheld 
fell fast, and as she hurried down the long passage 
leading to her own room she sobbed aloud. There she 
threw herself upon the bed and cried. 

It was over, and poor Uncle Jos was gone for ever. 

She had known this before. Ever since the night 
when they sat waiting in silent expectation, knowing 
the end so close at hand, until at last old Dr. Podymore 
came in with noiseless steps to whisper that he had 
passed away, her brain had accepted the unalterable 
fact She had seen it everywhere around her — in the 
increased respect of the servants, some of whom had 
known her from childhood ; in the obsequious deference 
of the tradespeople who came from Bristlington to wait 
upon her. And every little matter had been brought 
for her sanction and approval, so that to all intents and 
purposes she was already mistress of Oakleigh Court. 
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UNCLE JOSIAH'S WILL 15 

And yet, though each moment came thus laden with 
some fresh significance, those last few days had passed 
like a dream. She was too benumbed with sorrow to 
give way to grief. But when the crumbling dust rattled 
upon the coffin-lid there came to her a full sense of her 
deep loss, and her heart understood. 

She was alone, and poor Uncle Jos was gone for ever. 

They had not once been parted since she was brought 
to Oakleigh, a little child. He had given her everything 
she possessed, everything she ever had. He had been 
everything to her, even more than father— companion, 
and of late years confidential friend. 

" Uncle Jos ! Oh, Uncle Jos ! " 

She kept moaning his name out of a gratitude never 
more to be uttered in his hearing, out of a dumb love 
that was never again to be told. 

"Poor Uncle Jos!" It was impossible to think of 
Oakleigh without him. She was there nearly twenty 
years ago, when he restored the place. She had ridden 
with him wherever he went, carried his net and basket 
by the river-side in spring, tramped over the stubble 
after the partridges in September. How proud he was 
of Oakleigh and all that was his! how angry once 
when Juno, the pointer bitch, ran in and flushed the 
birds I And he had left it all Nothing would be ever 
the same without him. His very vanities and follies, as 
they now arose unbidden in her memory, endeared him 
all the more. They were so weak and human that her 
heart melted at the thought of them. 

" Poor Uncle Jos ! Dear Uncle Jos ! " 

But time was passing, and at last she made an effort 
to control her sobs. She might presently be wanted. 
She rose hastily from the bed, walked across the room 
and drew up one of the long, narrow blinds between the 
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mulHons of a lattice-window which still retained many 
panes of green and ancient glass. The room was in the 
oldest portion of the house. Two deep beams of oak, 
axe-hewn and dark with age, ran across the ceiling, and 
above the fireplace was a mantling and shield with 
armorial bearings carved in stone. The furniture was 
all of oak. She had always loved whatever was old, 
and Uncle Jos, to please her, sometimes bought a piece 
secretly and conveyed it there when she was out. He 
was so full of surprises — Uncle Jos. She went to the 
basin standing in the recess formed by the great 
chimney, poured out water, and tried to bathe away 
the traces of her tears. 

There came a hurried, nervous rap upon the door, 
which at the same time, however, partly opened without 
waiting for response or permission. Then the head of 
a young woman of about her own age — she was not 
quite three-and-twenty — was thrust inside. 

" Maggie ! Maggie ! " it called in a whisper hoarse 
with awe, yet quivering with excitement. 

The face was dark and thin, expressive of a passion- 
ate energy so uncommon amongst English people that 
it could not fail to attract attention anywhere. Yet it 
possessed a striking beauty all its own. The com- 
plexion was not sallow exactly, but of a dusky pallor, 
often spoken of as olive, which, wherever you may 
chance to find it, belongs of good right to the South. 
The lips were thin, and so pale in colour that now, 
being compressed with nervous excitement, they could 
scarcely be seen. The chin was deep and sharp and 
strong. The eyes were very dark and large. They 
were so searching and full of restless eagerness that 
it would be trivial merely to speak of them as bright 
The brows were almost straight and very low, and over 
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the forehead, which narrowed a little towards the top, 
fell a wealth of wavy jet-black hair. Ribbons could 
not bind it, coils could not keep it in, and pins were 
powerless to hold in place the rare abundance that hung 
across the brow, half hiding the ear in its rich dark 
curves, 

"Are you ready, Maggie? They are waiting. We 
ought not to be long. We must go down." 

These sentences were spoken in the same rapid, eager 
whisper, but with marked pauses between them. Then 
Henrietta Oswin — Hetty she was generally called — 
came into the room. 

Her step was nervous, and her breathing short and 
quick. She was deeply agitated, that was clearly to be 
seen, for her hands trembled, and now and again her 
fingers twitched ; but there were no tears in her eyes, 
and she had not lost her self-control. She was ex- 
tremely small and slight, with rather narrow shoulders, 
and a bust that looked flat, as if by some mistake it 
had been meant for a boy. With all her energy and 
apparent force of will, most likely because of them, it 
was quite plain that she was very frail. 

The splashing of water ceased. Margaret Lane, who 
had been bending over the basin, raised her head and 
stood upright, but did not turn round. She was still 
weeping, and at intervals gave way to a sudden, un- 
controllable sob. 

" I can't go down," she wailed in great distress, '* I 
can't I really cannot You go down, Hetty, to be 
company for aunt They must excuse me. That will 
do very well." 

" It is impossible," replied the other girl imperatively, 
and then with a tinge of envy she added, " We are only 
visitors. You are the mistress." 
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*' I can't picture it — or — or realise it — or — or bear to 
think of it at all. Poor Uncle Jos ! Dear Uncle Jos ! " 

Henrietta Oswin laid her hand upon her cousin's arm. 
They were both in the deepest mourning, but as they 
stood close together the contrast between them was very 
marked, Margaret Lane was so much taller, and her 
hair was of a ruddy gold. 

" You must calm yourself," urged Hetty, not unkindly, 
but still with some nervous irritability. She reached a 
towel from the horse close by, and then her voice sank 
into a low tone that sounded almost coaxing. " There, 
dry your cheeks. Sit down a minute, and calm your- 
self You had better go. They are to read the will. 
It would be disrespectful to stay away." 

No argument could have been more effectual. 

"Who is down there?" asked Margaret Lane very 
quietly. It was a complete surrender of all her opposi- 
tion ; for as she spoke she crossed to the looking-glass 
before the window, glanced at herself, took up a brush 
and smoothed back her hair, which was wet. 

"Oh, His Worship — old Job Oswin and that man 
Piatt," replied Hetty in a tone of contempt " I sup- 
pose they hope for some small remembrance. But did 
you see? Squire Rumblelow, of Whorbury, and the 
young Squire both came to the church." 

" I think that was nice of them," replied Maggie Lane, 
with a sigh. " Come." 

She passed out first and went down the long passage, 
Hetty following close behind. Upon the landing she 
stopped, with her hand upon the oak balustrade. Then 
Hetty took her arm, and they slowly descended the 
broad staircase together. Bracher, the old butler, was 
shuffling across the hall, noiseless, yet very busy, a de- 
canter in each hand. He set them down upon the table 
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beside a row of tall hats covered with long silk hat- 
bands, to go back and open the dining-room door. 
There was quite a hum of conversation within, which 
ceased at once as the girls entered. 

Old Dr. Podymore, with grave dignity, advanced to 
meet them. There followed a little shuffling of places, 
as with great solemnity the old gentleman offered his 
arm to Margaret Lane and led her across the room to a 
chair made vacant by a large open fireplace, that she 
might sit by her Aunt Oswin, an extremely emotional 
little body, for the present obscure in crape and pocket- 
handkerchief. 

Old Dr. Podymore was an important figure in the 
neighbourhood of Oakleigh and Bristlington. 

He was quite one of the old school, so people said, 
with his grave courtesies to ** the ladies " and his genial 
good-fellowship with the men. He went in black 
breeches and silk hose and shoes with buckles on them. 
The front of his white shirt was goffered most beauti- 
fully, and his coat was " flop-tailed " and cut away, so 
that it showed the black-watered ribbon and heavy gold 
seal hanging from his fob. 

He looked, in fact, a most wonderful specimen of the 
genial " old boy." For he was short in stature and clean- 
shaven, and had kept his youth in a way that was quite 
astonishing. Not by taking his own physic, you may be 
sure. He had never in his life felt the need of physic, 
except for other people, and for them he prescribed with 
a liberal jollity belonging to bygone days. And his face 
was a picture. A snowy neck-cloth threw up the colour, 
which was fresh and ruddy, and his features were such 
as are generally described as " good." A Roman nose, 
a mouth well -formed and small, and turning up at 
the comers in a manner distinctly humorous, two 
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chins, and a head quite bald down the middle, with 
locks of white hair that projected over the ears, and 
turned up as if they had taken the shape of the wonder- 
ful curly-brimmed hat in which he was usually seen. 
Such was the inventory of his personal charms. 

Of late years, alas I he had become rather stout ; but 
nothing, of course, to interfere with his activity ; just a 
creditable roundness and no more. And the man must 
have sadly neglected his opportunities indeed, who at 
his time of life — ^some threescore years and ten— can, 
without bending, look at his shoes. Anyway, he tripped 
across the room to his seat as sprightly as a cock-robin. 
And where in nature can you find a creature wearing 
his waistcoat fuller in front than that bright-eyed, de- 
lightful little bird ? 

A hush of expectation fell upon the company as he 
sat down by the side of Lawyer Kineton, in whose hand 
was the will. 

Lawyer Kineton, a very precise gentleman, also 
shaven, but with a very lean face, took out his handker- 
chief, selected a comer, breathed upon the glasses of 
his gold spectacles, and, whilst carefully polishing them 
between finger and thumb, glanced around 

Each of the guests had assumed his own especial atti- 
tude of grace and attention. His Worship John Pudsey, 
Esquire, Mayor of Bristlington, was leaning back in 
his armchair, his head lifted to that exact angle which 
combines dignity with repose. Alderman Job Oswin, 
a common-looking man, as his opponents in Bristlington 
affirmed, with a bare upper lip of enormous length, and 
a brown, grizzly beard which covered the lower part of 
his face, being a little hard of hearing, leaned forward, 
his head slightly turned, and his left hand raised to his 
ear. " That man Piatt " — Ebenezer was his name — was 
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fair-haired and of a timid disposition. His blue eyes 
kept wandering from one to another as if he almost 
feared people might suspect him of hoping for some- 
thing that he was not likely to get 

Lawyer Kineton looked at old Dr. Podymore, raised 
his brows, and moved his lips in inaudible inquiry. The 
Doctor nodded quickly two or three times. Lawyer 
Kineton coughed and two or three times cleared his 
throat 

Was he never going to begin ? 

Henrietta Oswin fixed upon him her dark, eager eyes. 
She could scarcely breathe for excitement; and with 
her anxiety came a fear as if her heart would stop. 
There was only herself besides Maggie, and she knew 
that from this moment she was rich. But how much 
would it be ? Would it be fairly divided ? There was 
all the Australian property, but could that be equal 
to Oakleigh? 

Only Margaret Lane had no thought of what she was 
to get She had lost poor Uncle Jos, and it was hate- 
ful to be hearing and thinking of property at such a 
time. Indeed, for the while her mind grasped nothing 
clearly, except that Lawyer Kineton, his head erect and 
a document held close to his eyes, had commenced to 
read rapidly and in a low tone about something with 
no meaning that seemed far away. 

Suddenly he raised his voice and the words caught 
her attention : 

^^ I appoint Warren Podymore^ Esq., Surgeon^ of BrisU 
lington in the County of Sonusiuhshire, and Percival 
Kineton^ Esq,^ Solicitor^ of Bristlington in the County of 
Samesuchshire — hereinafter called my trustees — to be the 
executors and trustees of this my willP 

Then dear old Dn Podymore would have to do with 
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it. That was nice. She had known him all her life, 
and they had been friends from the beginning. And 
again the reading sank almost to a murmur, of which 
her ear caught only detached words, "5^//, call in, and 
convert into money'* — ^^ funeral and testamentary expenses 
and debtsl' and so it went on until presently she heard 
her own name, ^^My niece Margaret^ daughter of my 
sister Margaret^ wife of Peter Lane, ten thousand pounds!^ 

It sounded a large sum, but all her notions of money 
and property were vague. She had never wanted. 
Everything was always there. But the relatives began 
to open their eyes and look alert If from such an 
estate there were small legacies such as that for those 
near to him, how was all the property to be disposed of? 
Even the most distant might hope for some small re- 
membrance. His Worship John Pudsey, Esquire, sat up. 

Still the reading went monotonously on, growing in 
richness as it proceeded. 

" / give and devise my capital messuage or mansion-- 
house called Oakleigh Court, situate in the parish of Oak- 
leigh in the County of Somesuchshire, and all my freehold 
manors, lordships, reputed manors or lordships, messuages, 
farms, lands, tithes, rents, advowsons, tenements and 
hereditaments, situate, arising and being, and in the 
several parishes or places of Oakleigh and Bristlington 
in the aforesaid County of Somesuchshire or elsewhere, 
with their and every of their rights, royalties, members 
and appurtenances to the uses following — thai is to say — 
To the use of my trustees for the term of five hundred 
years upon the trusts hereinafter declared — to the use of 
my niece Henrietta Oswin during her life with remainder 
to the use of the first and other sons of the said Henrietta 
Oswin successively according to seniority in tail mcUe 
with remainder to the use of my niece Margaret Lane, 
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with remainder to the use of the first and other sons of 
the said Margaret Lane successively according to seniority 
in tail nude with remainder to the use of my own right 
heirs for ever'' 

Lawyer Kineton paused to draw breath, as well he 
might He knew that this must be a surprise, and he 
waited a little to observe the effect. 

Mr. Ebenezer Piatt took this opportunity to ask for 
explanation. By nature shy, in the confusion of the 
moment he stammered more than usual. 

"I — I beg pardon, sir; but — eh — five hundred 
years " 

Alderman Job Oswin, deceived by the presence of 
His Worship and the surrounding assemblage — in many 
respects so like a meeting of the Bristlington Corpora- 
tion in its ancient Council Chamber — for a moment 
forgetful of the occasion, inadvertently shouted — 

"Chair!" 

Then Lawyer Kineton, like the prudent man he was, 
readjusted his gold spectacles in a trice, and went on 
reading faster than ever. 

" Provided always and I declare that the husband of 
my said niece Henrietta Oswin or the husband of any 
person who shall become entitled under this my will^not 
being a peer or the eldest or only son of a peer — shall 
within one year after his marriage assume the surname 
of Oswin and apply for a proper licence to bear the arms 
of Oswin either alone or quarterly and shall forthwith 
assume such arms'' 

Then, in due course, ^^ My service of plate marked with 
the Oswin cresty my collection of oil paintings',' and ^^my 
brooch set with the great diamond^' together with many 
other objects of interest and value, were left to be 
enjoyed as heirlooms by the future occupants of the 
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said capital messuage or mansion-house. And so the 
reading came to an end. 

There was silence for a moment or two, the situation 
being but imperfectly grasped. Mr. Kineton walked 
across to the table and poured himself out a glass of 
wine. 

Mr. Alderman Oswin, with the determined air of a 
man who always speaks his mind, and will never be put 
down, rose slowly to his feet 

" I rise, sir, if I shall be in order, to put a question," 
he began. 

"Certainly, certainly," affably replied Mr. Kineton; 
and he pleasantly sipped his wine and set down the 
glass upon the table. 

"Do J understand," asked the Alderman with great 
deliberation, and a pause at every other word, "that 
Miss — Margaret Lane — ^has nothing — beyond the ten 
thousand pounds?" 

" That is so — so far as we can say at present" 

A murmur of surprise and disapproval was heard in 
different parts of the room. 

To provide against unseemly interruptions on the 
part of minds less clear than his own, the Alderman 
raised his finger to denote that he was in possession of 
the meeting, and went on. 

" And — do I gather— sir — that Miss Henrietta Oswin 
—has all?" 

"Certainly, for her life. Should she die unmarried, 
or have no son, the whole estate will then fall to Miss 
Margaret Lane upon the conditions of the trust" 

The lawyer's manner was a little crisp, a little final, as 
though it would say, "There is the will; that is the 
meaning of it, and no amount of talking can make it 
different" He was the Town Clerk of Bristlington^ 
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and had heard the Alderman speak a great number of 
times. 

The hum of muttered discontent waxed louder. 

"Order! Order! "cried the Alderman quickly, for he 
was still upon his l^s. He glared around, defiant of 
imaginary opposition, and nodded out his opinion with 
a sententious dogmatism only to be acquired after years 
of experience in municipal business. " Then I say — 
that a will — ^which gives so little to Margaret Lane 
— is a disgraceful and unjust will!" With this he 
plumped down. In his opinion, Alderman Oswin 
having spoken, there was nothing more to be said. 

This startling surprise, which awakened so much 
disapproval amongst distant relatives unaffected by it, 
quite took away the breath of those directly concerned. 

Mrs. Oswin had dried her tears. Her handkerchief, 
rolled together tight as a ball, she held upon her lap, 
clutched in her right hand. Now that her face was no 
longer hidden, her likeness to the daughter by her side 
was very marked. She had the same swarthy cheek and 
large dark eyes ; but her hair, also very thick, although 
short and crisp, had turned white, not from age, for she 
was not more than five-and-forty, but prematurely. 

Certainly she had suffered much trouble. Of many 
children, all weaklings, only this one remained, and 
Henrietta they had scarcely hoped to save. But the 
white hair was all a matter of temperament Bom in 
the West Indies, and brought to England when a child, 
she was not English by her mother's side. She at times 
spoke proudly of her mother as a Spanish lady, but 
many in Bristlington were ready to declare that an 
African beauty was remotely numbered amongst her 
ancestors. A suggestion of thickness in the lips 
favoured the idea. Her face was stronger and squarer 
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than her daughter's, and, in this moment of eager 
triumph mingled with doubt, looked almost fierce. 

She could scarcely believe in such good fortune for 
her Henrietta. They had never dreamt that Uncle Jos 
would leave Oakleigh in this way. It had rankled in 
her mind for years that Margaret Lane should be so 
near to him, but her envy had always been tempered by 
the expectation that the girl would some day be a rich 
lady with whom they might stay. She stretched out 
her left hand, a podgy hand with short, thick fingers, 
and in joy and congratulation caught hold of Henrietta 
by the arm. 

Then old Dr. Podymore had something to say. He 
placed one thumb within his waistcoat just below the 
goffered front. There was a large signet ring of plain 
gold upon his little finger. 

" I think " He spoke very slowly and very softly. 

His voice had a soothing quality, just as if he were 
standing by a bedside and wished to assure anxious 
friends that the case, though serious, need give no cause 
for immediate alarm. " I think, in considering this 
matter, we should take into account the obvious inten- 
tion of the poor dear friend whom we have lost It 
was 'his wish to found a family. Perhaps it was 
natural" — the old gentleman nodded his head com- 
placently, for such old-fashioned notions agreed very 
well with his old-fashioned clothes — ^*' considering his 
remarkable history, only natural. And if so, the late 
Mr. Oswin only proceeded according to the custom of 
strict settlement" 

Margaret Lane could bear it no longer. Weeping 
bitterly, and trembling from head to foot, she rose 
hastily to make her escape. To the guests it seemed 
only natural that she should be overcome by her great 
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disappointment, and one and all felt pity for her. But 
to her it was horrible, all this thought and talk about 
property, with poor Uncle Jos only an hour ago laid in 
his grave. She was burning with resentment that any- 
one should dare to criticise one who had been so good 
to her. She was filled with shame^ to hear all this, and 
yet to find no word to speak for him. Surely it was 
his to do as he would with. She tried to say this, but 
although her lips moved they could utter no sound. 
Yet she was wounded and deeply hurt After all his 
kindness he had been disappointed in her. There must 
have been something wanting — something always want- 
ing in her — just as now, when she could not speak. 

But before she could reach the door her cousin sprang 
towards her and threw her arm round Maggie's waist. 

"I shall share everything with you, Maggie," she 
cried with sudden enthusiasm. The words were spon- 
taneous, and rang with the warmth of a quick, generous 
impulse; yet, conscious of unpopularity, and alive to 
her own munificence, she cast a hasty glance upon the 
Alderman as if to note the effect ** Let Mr. Kineton 
give you half I shall instruct him to give you half." 

"Ah-h!" breathed Mrs. Oswin, raising her eyes to 
heaven and throwing up both her arms in admiration. 
It was a long and somewhat guttural ejaculation with 
which she was wont to introduce her remarks, and behind 
it came a rush of ideas too quick to be consequent 

" Ah ! It is an angel. Nobody knows. My child is 
an angel. But she is the daughter of a brother — an 
elder brother. And besides, it is impossible to go 
against the wishes of the dead." 

By this time old Dr. Podymore had opened the door, 
and the two girls, with their arms around each other, 
passed out together. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE "GREEN DRAGON^ AT BRISTLINGTON 

ALTHOUGH the high-road from the village of 
-/j^ Oakleigh to the municipal town of Bristlington 
was long and winding, the distance, as the crow flies, 
measured no more than a mile and a quarter, and there 
was a most delightful footpath across the fields. Thus 
the veriest loiterer could arrive there in half an hour 
without fatigue, and long before evening everybody who 
attended the funeral was safely home. 

The town stood upon an ancient coach-road between 
London and the most celebrated city in the west Even 
in those days it could not be considered large; but it 
was most important, and its dignity so nicely adjusted to 
its dimensions that it was just brimful of its own import- 
ance. For Bristlington was a municipal borough with 
a charter as old as the hills, a mayor, a town clerk, six 
aldermen, twelve capital burgesses, and two sergeants- 
at-mace. It had also the privilege of electing a coroner 
all to it^lf. Therefore never was any town in a position 
to be more self-contained and self-respecting. And, 
added to these advantages, it was a manufacturing 
centre with a small but thriving trade in shirt-buttons, 
although its chief industry was talk. For this reason 
conversation was so plentiful and cheap, that a stranger 
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might learn all there was to know about Bristlington 
without ever once opening his mouth to question. 

The town consisted of only one main street, but that 
was very broad and picturesque. 

The houses were all old, since for at least half a 
century the most enterprising inhabitant had lacked 
temerity to build. Therefore the walls were very thick, 
and the roofs thatched or of large stone tiles, purple 
and brown with age, but lichen-stained and covered in 
places with green moss. Even the most humble build- 
ing was irregular and quaint, with an individuality and 
character of its own ; for in all Bristlington were no two 
of the same pattern. One asserted a noble indepen- 
dence by jutting out upon the causeway with projecting 
doorsteps and foot-scrapers to trip up the unwary. 
Another affected a subtle exclusiveness by drawing 
back and placing a narrow garden and an iron palisade 
between its gentility and the road. The next had a 
bulge and a buttress, and stood aslant, whilst at the 
angle formed by the Oakleigh road a ground floor had 
been rounded off to give an easier corner to the street. 
But the richest charm of Bristlington was a wealth of 
unexpected gable upon which the eye rested wherever 
it looked. 

Yet, after all, the most striking feature of the street 
was the " Green Dragon," an ancient hostelry at which 
the coaches stopped. 

It was situated a little beyond the municipal hall 
and just opposite the corporation pump, in the very 
middle of Uie town, and possessed a fine old archway 
opening into the inn yard. The front, although more 
modem, was liberally provided with those old-fashioned 
sash windows of which the panes were small and the 
wood-work very substantial. These were painted white. 
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but the lower range gloried in bright red blinds, indica- 
tive of a comfortable hospitality to be found within ; 
and in the centre, with four narrow windows upon each 
side, stood a splendid portico, with pillars raised upon 
a flight of three shallow steps, and bearing upon the 
top a life-size representation of a fabulous but truly 
ferocious beast, whose mouth was always open and 
whose tongue appeared never to rest Within the 
parlour, upon the left as you entered, much of the chief 
industry of Bristlington was carried on; and there — 
since it is essential to know something of the late Josiah 
Oswin — the reader must await the funeral guests. 

The shops having been closed at midday, to enable 
leading tradesmen to pay one last mark of respect to a 
gentleman who had spent so much money in the town, 
an appearance of Sunday rested upon the street, and 
everybody had leisure to look about 

Happily, houses of refreshment were open, and thus 
Bristlington was not thrown into a condition of com- 
pulsory idleness. Unofficial mourners, who, like the 
squire of Whorbury, had only attended the church, 
began to drop into the parlour of the " Green Dragon " 
quite early in the afternoon. There was Mr. Harry 
Crickshaw, the sporting tailor, whose shop was over the 
way, in a new frock-coat, so tight at the waist and so 
expansive in the skirt that it might well be considered a 
masterpiece. There was old Mr. Jennings, a retired 
auctioneer and estate agent, in his suit of rusty black, 
that looked so eminently respectable in spite of its age. 
There were others also, not of less note, but of no im- 
portance in this story, and they all stood at the windows 
awaiting the return of Mr. John Pudsey, to hear, as old 
Mr. Jennings beautifully expressed it, " what may have 
transpired." 
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At such moments of inaction very inconsiderable 
trifles become of interest, and they all leaned forward 
with their faces close against the panes as the London 
coach came rattling up. They watched the rapid 
changing of the horses, and even scanned with atten- 
tion the one threadwom traveller who alighted and 
stood upon the pavement whilst his two travelling-bags 
were being dragged out of the boot. He was tall and 
gaunt, with a tanned, weather-beaten face. 

"Port of Bristol, for a shilling," cried Mr. Harry 
Crickshaw, with a knowing wink. 

"Ay, bound for Bristol," nodded old Mr. Jennings. 
He wore long whiskers, now white with years, and he 
had a way of pulling one of them whenever he spoke. 

Then everybody laughed. Such a subtle sense of 
humour pervaded Bristlington, and wrapped it about 
like an atmosphere, that they all saw at once how funny 
it was that this sunburnt traveller should be changing 
coaches on his way to Bristol. 

Away rattled the coach. Two dreary, thirsty hours 
must pass before the other would arrive, and presently 
the stranger came lounging into the parlour. Mr. Harry 
Crickshaw, always courteous and polite, greeted him 
with " Grood afternoon." Old Mr. Jennings, with irritat- 
ing geniality, suggested that it must be very hot on the 
road. But the man only responded with a grunt and 
assented with a growl, and flung himself down in the 
armchair in the corner. He was dusty, cramped, and 
exceedingly dry, for he moistened his lips with his 
parched tongue, called at once for a brandy and cold 
water, and stretched out his long legs for rest. 

Then public attention was at once diverted to more 
serious considerations. 

•* Ah ! Here approaches His Worship. Here comes 
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John Pudsey, then, at last," burst out old Mr. Jennings, 
his ancient face puckering with excitement 

"And Alderman Oswin and Councillor Piatt just 
behind. Bless my heart ! They're coming in here, by 
George!" cried Mr. Harry Crickshaw, in indignant 
surprise. 

So astonishing the contempt with which he gave their 
titles, it might have been thought that Mr. Harry Crick- 
shaw cherished no respect for time-honoured institutions. 
But it must be understood that in Bristlington, as every- 
where else, there are two sides to every question, and 
therefore two parties in municipal life, and the " Green 
Dragon" was the headquarters of Mr. John Pudsey's 
party, to which Alderman Oswin did not belong. 

But to-day all ordinary custom was thrown aside. 
Complete unanimity reigned, and the dispute about the 
new handle to the town pump was for the moment 
forgotten. 

" Come along. Alderman Oswin ! This way, Mr. 
Councillor Piatt ! " shouted His Worship hospitably, as 
with great importance he bustled into the parlour of 
the "Green Dragon." The others willingly followed, 
talking altogether, it is true, but without intentional 
interruption, so that before taking their seats they had 
recounted at length those details an hour ago familiar 
to all who were privileged to be present at the reading 
of the will. 

" It's a scandalous shame," cried Mr. Harry Crickshaw 
with chivalrous warmth ; " for a prettier figure in a riding- 
habit than Miss Margaret Lane I never cut for. But 
the little nigger may drop off, that's one thing." 

"She is not a good life," said old Mr. Jennings, 
shaking his ancient head and pulling his long whisker. 
" I should not estimate her a good life — myself." 
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The habit of more than half a century gave him an 
air of appraising everything, yet he glanced around 
with condescension, and, in deference to lesser experi- 
ence, conceded in a tone of inquiry, " I may be wrong ? " 

Oh, dear, no ! Old Mr. Jennings was never wrong. 

But His Worship, now seated in the large armchair 
that summer and winter stood close beside the fireplace, 
raised his hand for silence. 

"What will you take, Mr. Alderman Oswin? Mr. 
Councillor Piatt, what will you drink ? " 

It must be noted that the style of the Council Cham- 
ber was carried into the parlour of the " Green Dragon," 
and thus did the courtesy so requisite in public business 
refine and elevate the manners of private life. Here 
" the man Piatt," as he was irreverently called elsewhere, 
or even the plain, familiar Ebenezer Piatt, received 
due respect as a capital burgess of Bristlington, and 
could be no less than "Mr. Councillor Piatt." How- 
ever, each being supplied with his chosen refreshment, 
conversation was resumed. 

" Well, gentlemen," reflected old Mr. Jennings thought- 
fully, " he was a remarkable man — sl man in a thousand 
— ^what am I talking about ? — a man in ten millions, and 
if I am wrong, correct me, sir." 

The old gentleman fixed his eye firmly on Mr. John 
Pudsey and waited. 

His Worship, not without emotion, shook his head 
and responded — 

"Hear, hear!" 

" I speak in the presence of relatives," continued the 
patriarch impressively, "who may be in a position to 
contradict me." 

The mere suggestion raised a chorus of "No, no ! " 

"Yet I will venture to assert, bom in straitened 
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circumstances, absent for years under the stigma of 
opprobrium ; at middle-age the possessor by purchase 
of a fine landed estate ; and to-day consigned to rest in 
the silent vault within the peaceful chancel of his native 
church; — I affirm, gentlemen, and let such as choose 
think otherwise, that the late Josiah Oswin, Esquire, 
now no more, was the most remarkable man that ever, 
in a long and varied experience, it has been my honour 
to— to " 

It sounded as if old Mr. Jennings, under the force of 
habit, might be about to say, " to submit to public com- 
petition," but he merely hesitated for a word and then 
made a lame finish with "meet." 

"I think you said once that he was apprenticed to 
you," observed Mr. Harry Crickshaw doubtfully. He was 
a young humourist, who loved to note the weaknesses 
of his fellow-townsmen. On appropriate occasions he 
played upon them, and called it " trotting *em out." 

Old Mr. Jennings rose to the bait at once. 

"He was articled in my office," he replied with 
dignity. 

"Then for certain you know all about it," suggested 
Mr. Harry Crickshaw gravely. 

Old Mr. Jennings cleared his throat and gave his long 
whisker an exceptionally affectionate caress. "I sup- 
pose no gentleman can be more intimately acquainted 
with the remarkable and devious intricacies of the 
whole course of this matter than myself," he said, and 
looking around, he smiled complacently. 

He had told the story of the late Josiah Oswin's life 
hundreds of times before — all the same details, in the 
same polished phrases, and in the same tone of voice. 
But now the ancient auctioneer and estate-agent turned 
out as fresh as a three-year-old. Trotted? He cur- 
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vetted — he pranced. Both language and style were 
truly beautiful; and, for all his fourscore years, there 
was no holding old Mr. Jennings in. 

Even the traveller sat up to listen, and caused a brief 
interruption by calling to have his glass replenished. 

"Yes, gentlemen," began old Mr. Jennings im- 
pressively, "On his natal day Josiah Oswin first wit- 
nessed the light in the very domicile, or residence, from 
which he has been reverently carried this afternoon to 
return no more." 

He paused, as if to catch the eye of the next bidder, 
and His Worship, arresting his glass half-way to his 
lips, again murmured " Hear, hear ! " 

"But Oakleigh Court stood then, gentlemen, in a 
very different category to the palatial mansion we all 
observe and admire to-day. I ought to be able to 
efficiently convey to you, gentlemen, if any man can, 
what Oakleigh Court then was ; for as you are all con- 
versant, during a professional career extending over 
more than half a century, and terminating only with 
retirement — and, although I say it myself, well-merited 

repose " Here the speaker was interrupted for at 

least a minute by an outburst of applause — " I enjoyed 
the complete confidence of the respected Squire of 
Whorbury Hall. A rare man, gentleman — a good man 
— a sportsman — a man of a hundred — a — a " 

Old Mr. Jennings raised his hand as if with the 
hammer poised and just ready to descend. 

"An — an English gentleman," interposed Mr. John 
Pudsey, with so much feeling that his voice quavered 
and he almost sobbed. 

In response, old Mr. Jennings bowed to His Worship 
with a deference very beautiful in a man of his years. 

" I thank you, sir. I thank my worthy and esteemed 
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friend His Worship the Mayor of Bristlington for that 
word. The old Squire Rumblelow is an English gentle- 
man, proud, legitimately proud, yet not narrowly 
proud — I am credibly informed he attended the funeral 
to-day, and I honour and respect him for it " — (Hear, 
hear! Hear, hear!) — "but, gentlemen, at that time 
tight for money, and although he reposed implicitly on 
myself, devilish difficult in the matter of repairs." 

Here they all roared with laughter. It is funny when 
there is a difficulty for somebody else in the matter 
of repairs. 

"At that time, gentlemen, the ancient mansion of 
Oakleigh Court was falling into dilapidation and decay, 
with the exception of a small wing used as a home- 
stead, in which the Oswins resided. The lordly hall 
was a cider vault The buildings to the right of the 
porch were empty; the massive walls were overgrown 

with ivy; the windows But I will enumerate no 

further. I know what it was, gentlemen, for it was in 
my own hands." 

Here old Mr. Jennings paused to sip refreshment 

His Worship and Mr. Harry Crickshaw agreed that 
he ought to know, if anybody did. 

** I do know," replied old Mr. Jennings with decision, 
and went on with his story. 

"William Oswin the elder was a most respectable 
man. He brought up to maturity three children. There 
was William, who lived some years in the West Indies, 
the husband of the widow, and father of Miss Henrietta 
Oswin ; there was Josiah ; and there was Margaret, a 
daughter several years younger, whom they used to call 
Peggy for short" 

" Ah, yes ! " sighed His Worship. " Peggy Oswin, my 
first cousin first remove. I was very fond of Peggy. 
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Poor Peggy ! " And he gazed sentimentally at the ceil- 
ing in a way that did the greatest credit to his heart 

" Gentlemen," continued the estate agent, " this lady 
married unfortunately and deceased young. She joined 
in matrimony with a man of superior station, but inferior 
character, called Lane — Peter Lane, Petticoat Lane, such 
were his sobriquets — and left one child. Josiah Oswin 
adopted the little girl, then no more than knee-high; 
and that is the Miss Margaret Lane whom we used to 
call * Fortune's Darling,' confidently anticipating to find 
her the future owner of Oakleigh Court" 

" As she ought to be," put in Mr. Harry Crickshaw, 
with a discontented shake of the head. 

" Family money ought to be left fair. Money made 
a man is free to do what he likes with. That's my 
opinion," cried Mr. Councillor Piatt dogmatically. But 
nobody took any notice. Although the mildest of men 
in public business, Ebenezer Piatt was suspected of being 
secretly revolutionary, and, indeed, admitted to having 
privately read Tom Paine. 

"How rf/V/ Josiah Oswin make his money?" inquired 
one who was new to Bristlington. 

'* Ah ! " ejaculated old Mr. Jennings, leaning back in 
his chair and beaming with all the delight of self- 
importance, "if any man can narrate the veritable 
history of those remarkable proceedings, I am that 
individual. I think, gentlemen, I can affirm, without 
fear of contradiction, that I followed the ins-and-outs 
of all that matter. Josiah Oswin was a quick lad. His 
ability for figures surprised even myself. I took him 
into my office, being then engaged for all the gentlemen 
of standing in this neighbourhood, without premium. 
But he ran wild. There was some talk, gentlemen — ^you 
know what Bristlington is — of taverns and card-playing. 
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My remonstrances were passed unheeded, and so the 
upshot was " — here old Mr. Jennings, becoming excited, 
punctuated every word with his forefinger — "that — 
one — fine — spring — morning Josiah was found missing. 
Upon the following day I detected a defalcation — a very 
serious defalcation — in the cash. I was angry. I may 
say, considering the remission of premium, I was pained. 
I caused a warrant to be issued ; but it was too late. 
Josiah had gone, and not a trace of him was left'* 

Old Mr. Jennings glanced around with pride to enjoy 
the sensation always caused by this striking incident in 
his oft-told story, and resumed. 

" Well, gentlemen, to make a long matter short, two- 
and-twenty years had elapsed when I received a letter 
bearing an Australian mark ; it contained a remittance 
in full, with interest added, and it begged that the theft 
might be considered as a loan. He was tempted to 
purloin the money, so Josiah Oswin wrote, to get out 
of the country and make a fresh start He had become 
very rich by means of sheep-farming and a wonderful 
speculation in land. All he now desired was to acquire 
by purchase an eligible estate in Somesuchshire, and 
return to his native land and county. Gentlemen, 
I corresponded with him* Being in the complete con- 
fidence of the Squire of Whorbury, to whom all Oak- 
leigh then belonged — and I wish to say it with all 
humility" (here the Mayor muttered *'Hear, hear!'*), 
" I believe there have been few men whom Squire 
Rumblelow respected more — I was enabled to offer by 
private treaty the rich and beautiful estate of Oakleigh 
with the old Manor House, known as Oakleigh Court. 
Oswin bought it, with the aid of my humble advice 
and assistance, restored it and laid it out as you have 
seen. Again a beautiful early sixteenth-century man- 
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sion stands where the ruins stood. It possesses grottoes, 
lawns, lakes, and everything, in fact, that heart can 
desire. With him, gentlemen, to wish was to have." 
Old Mr. Jennings appeared to become deeply affected 
as he reflected on this. "There remained only one 
desire ungratified ; that, gentlemen, he could not obtain. 
How often have I heard him say, *I fail to see, 
Jennings, the principle upon which the Lord Lieutenant 
makes appointments to the county Bench — not that 
I should care two pins to be a J.P.,' he would add with 
a laugh, *but I fail to see the principle, that's all.* 
Gentlemen, he never lived to solve that problem; but 
now he is gone where, doubtless, many things are clear." 

As he brought the history to this touching conclusion, 
old Mr. Jennings reverently bowed his head, and the 
conversation became general. 

His Worship considered, in fact, that having com- 
mitted a felony, no man had a right to expect to be put 
on the Bench. As chief magistrate of Bristlington he 
felt strongly upon that point " You must keep up the 
Bench," he said, with emphatic earnestness. 

But Mr. Harry Crickshaw, whilst admitting this to be 
so, was clearly of opinion that the man who falls, but 
makes amends, was better than the man who would fall 
if he wasn't afraid. At this the discussion began to 
warm, and a very difficult ethical question would 
probably have been settled for ever, had not the im£^i- 
nation of His Worship, wandering back upon an old 
romance, pictured the image of the Peggy Oswin of 
five-and-twenty years ago. 

"Ay! Peggy Oswin! Peggy Oswin! She was 
worthy of a better lot. I wanted her myself," he 
murmured in a kind of reverie. 

** Now I can tell you, gentlemen," he cried, suddenly 
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awakening to the present, "why Josiah Oswin has left 
Margaret Lane only ten thousand pounds." 

" Why ? Why ? " they eagerly inquired all at once. 

" Poor Peggy Oswin," explained the Mayor, speaking 
very slowly, and with a sort of sadness, " made a run- 
away match with this worthless fellow called Peter 
Lane. He was a gentleman born— but useless, not 
brought up to anything — and his friends objected, 
and old Oswin wouldn't hear of it He went wild and 
drank, and Peggy died. She was one of those open, 
trusting natures, like her daughter, that never can 
believe any harm. It broke her heart, so they said at 
the time. When Josiah adopted the little girl he made 
Lane an allowance to stay abroad. Now, is it likely 
that a shrewd man like Josiah Oswin was going to put 
his magnificent property within reach of a dissolute, 
drunken waster, who " 

A sudden commotion so startled old Mr. Jennings 
that he stopped pulling his whisker, and dropped his 
tumbler into his lap. The tall stranger had sprung to 
his feet, and in so doing overturned the table by which 
he sat. The water-bottle upon it fell with a crash, and 
the floor glistened with fragments of glass. 

He strode into the middle of the room, and began 
slowly to turn up his shirt-sleeves, leaving bare his lean, 
sinewy arms. 

"Who is the mongrel fool that was speaking of Peter 
Lane? Tm Peter Lane — Mr. Peter Lane to such 
fellows as you ! " And to the consternation of the 
choicest spirits of Bristlington he bore down upon their 
chief civic officer as if to annihilate him. 

He did not strike, but held his clenched fist close to 
the Mayor's nose. His Worship backed, a foot at a 
time, until he got fixed in a comer, and could retreat 
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no more. Then Peter Lane clutched him by the collar, 
and dragged him into the middle of the room. 

"Now, then, what have you got to say of Peggy 
Oswin ? She was my wife — Mrs. Peter Lane. Do you 
hear ? — Mrs. Peter Lane. Til never tolerate disrespect 
towards my wife. FU twist the neck of any man who 
calls her Peggy Lane, or who insults my daughter. Do 
you hear? I have come home to take my proper posi- 
tion. I demand respect towards the ladies of my house. 
Do you hear?" 

As every question was accompanied with a shake 
wtich rendered His Worship breathless and paralysed 
his tongue, it is doubtful how this would have ended had 
not old Mr. Jennings persistently called, *' Run for the 
constable! run for the constable!" and Mr. Harry 
Crickshaw loudly asserted that this was "not the con- 
duct of a gentleman." 

At the word " gentleman," with an effort of will the 
stranger steadied himself. **I regret my hasty be- 
haviour," he stammered, drawing himself up and bowing 
to the Mayor with that lofty digfnity which nature has 
denied to persons of strict sobriety. "Suf — suf — 
suffered from the sun," he explained, tapping his fore- 
head; ** sub— subject to fits of excitability. I hope 
your Worship will excuse — dis — distant connection by 
marriage — and — and — sit down again." 

Suiting his action to the word, Mr. Lane resumed his 
seat, and the Mayor, a little crumpled but mollified by 
so complete an apology, slowly followed his example. 

"Much wiser — §it down," said the traveller, smiling 
pleasantly upon everybody in turn. "Come back on 
purpose — sit down. Knocked about these twenty years 
— ^very rough company. Come back to civ— civ — lisa- 
tion, and take care of my little girl. Never mind Josiah 
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Oswin — old rogue. Live together now. Very happy 
and comfortable, without ostentation, on ten thousand, 
under a father's care." 

This vision of quiet domestic life so fascinated his 
imagination that he leaned back in his chair, and taking 
no further interest in those around him, kept up a con- 
tinuous muttered soliloquy, in which, however, many 
phrases were recurrently audible — "in quite genteel 
style" — ^"no pride or fuss" — ^''strict economy and a 
master's eye." 

His Worship, with a silent nod around, took the 
occasion to modestly depart. Mr. Harry Crickshaw 
decided to step home to tea. Alderman Oswin and 
Councillor Piatt presently strolled arm in arm down the 
street and turned into the " White Hart." Then Tom 
Fowler, host of the " Green Dragon," noting on the part 
of his guests this tendency to dwindle, came forward 
with infinite tact to inquire whether the gentleman 
would wish to see his room. 

" Room ? " yelled Mr. Lane, awakened from his 
reverie. " What the devil should I want with a room ? 
IVe come down to visit my daughter at Oakleigh Court 
Fm a gentleman come to stay at Oakleigh Court." His 
eyes, which were bloodshot, seemed to bulge out with 
indignation. Yet, after a pause, just as suddenly as 
before, he calmed himself, and, in a manner intended 
to be conciliatory, went on, ** Room ? Yes, to be sure. 
Certainly. I'll have a wash-up and walk over at once." 

In due course, greatly refreshed, loudly asserting that 
he knew every inch of the way, and that his luggage 
should be sent for, he set out upon this last stage of his 
journey. Several townsmen of Bristlington watched 
him with interest, as with head erect, although his gait 
was unsteady, he strode down the pavement to the 
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corner of the Oakleigh road and passed out of sight. 
They helplessly shook their heads. All this was very 
painful at such a time. Yet what could be done ? 

But for that night at least poor Margaret Lane was 
happily spared the knowledge of her impending trouble. 
A wayside inn offered irresistible allurement to the 
vagrant, and it was after midnight before Mr. Peter 
Lane was at last turned out upon the world. His 
wanderings thereupon no one will ever know, or by 
what chance he found a devious way back to the 
town. 

This only is certain. In the clear, cool light of summer 
daybreak Mr. Harry Crickshaw was strolling homewards 
from a hand of cards, when his attention was attracted 
by a strange phenomenon in Bristlington Street He 
stopped and gazed intently. He rubbed his eyes and 
looked again. Yes — there certainly stood — no doubt of 
it — on the third step of the portico of the "Green 
Dragon," neatly placed together, heel and toe, a pair of 
boots. Mr. Crickshaw stepped forward to investigate. 
The boots were by no means old. They had attained, 
it is true, to that advanced condition of phrenological 
development indicative of a love of travel, but were 
still eminently serviceable. For a moment Mr. Harry 
Crickshaw was perplexed. 

Further exploration, however, revealed a gentlems^i 
disrobed to that garment which bears the closest re- 
semblance to a chemise de nuit, enjoying a sleep 
so undisturbed by dreams that it might have set a 
pattern to innocence. Mr. Peter Lane, possibly mis- 
taking the portico for the marble halls of Oakleigh, or 
beguiled by a fancied resemblance between the pillars 
and a four-post bed, with his head pillowed upon the 
doorstep, had comfortably retired to rest. 
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His coat and trousers were respectably folded in defer- 
ence to a supposed return to civilisation. 

It appeared that under the same impression he had 
placed his boots out to clean. 

Mr. Harry Crickshaw, with promptitude, rang the bell, 
and was fortunate in arousing only Tom Fowler himself. 
Together they succeeded in persuading Mr. Lane to 
change his present quarters for the green chamber at 
the head of the stairs. With noble chivalry and great 
delicacy of feeling they then agreed that out of respect 
for the ladies of Oakleigh, and in particular for Miss 
Margaret Lane, not a word, not a syllable, of this fresh 
disgrace should be breathed to any living soul. 

Thus for a while the matter remained a profound 
secret Nor could this story ever have been told but 
for the perfidy of some untrustworthy spirits to whom 
it was afterwards imparted in the strictest confidence. 
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CHAPTER IV 
MR. HARRY CRICKSHAW 

NOW, lest the reader should too hastily infer from 
these hurried glimpses that Mr. Harry Crickshaw 
was a person of frivolous manners, habitually turning 
night into day to the neglect of his business, it is 
necessary still to linger in Bristlington for an hour 
or so, to observe him in the broad noontide of a 
working day. By the fathers of Bristlington — although 
old Mr. Jennings had more than once spoken of him as 
**no fool" — he was pronounced with condescension to 
be " good company " and a " capital fellow." They did 
not regard him seriously as a public man. And yet, 
all unsuspected, he was a more active power in the town 
than the Mayor and all the Corporation put together. 

Upon the morning after the funeral he was standing 
upon the step in the shop doorway. No longer in 
complimentary mourning, his legs, encased in trousers 
of a most delicate lavender shade, stood slightly apart, 
but he had changed his black for an equally tight- 
waisted frock of a beautiful puce colour. He was, 
without doubt, a man of the finest presence, tall and 
straight and square ; and his countenance bore an ex- 
tremely lively and alert expression, although his cheeks 
were inclined to be round and fat His hair was black 
and glossy, and no man on earth could look physically 
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better to do than Mr. Harry Crickshaw. He was wont 
to stand thus, and all the life of Bristlington passed 
under his eye. 

Mr. Harry Crickshaw possessed one great gift. He 
was a beautiful letter- writer ; and having devoted an 
hour this morning to literary composition, he now 
awaited the result. 

" 5/r, — // having been brought to my knowledge that you 
arrived in this town on the afternoon of yesterday unaware of 
the recent decease of your near and respected relative the late 
Josiah Oswin^ Esquire^ and that you are for the present residing 
at the Green Dragon Hotels it has occurred to me that your 
delay in proceeding to Oakleigh Court thay have been occasioned 
by a necessity so essential to the moment of bereavement^ viz,, 
mourning, 

"In soliciting your esteemed commands^ I would add that I 
have cut for the late lamented Jostah Oswin, Esquire^ for many 
yearsy both liveries and personal attire^ also habits for Miss 
Margaret Lane, Also do, in all respects for John Rumhlelow^ 
Esquire, of Whorbury Hall, All orders favoured will always 
be despatched with taste and expediency , by 

" Your obedient servant, 

^^ Henry Crickshaw,^' 

It must from this be recognised at once that Mr. 
Harry Crickshaw was deserving of the rest and recrea- 
tion which a front door step so liberally affords. He 
crossed his hands reposefully behind his back, expanded 
his manly chest, and looked down the street 

From the house next to his own, but standing far 
back out of sight, stumped the short, thick figure of 
Job Oswin. The Alderman lived retired. That is to 
say, he was once a currier, but had given up business 
and become a public man, devoting all his time and 
energy to the best interests of his native town. The 
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ne^lfaboors stared at each other, bat did not speak. A 
sl^fat altercatioa between tiiem, arising out of an 
ancient light, had Ixon^t about such a coldness that 
tbey had not spoken for five years. Yet nothing petty, 
sadh as may so often be noticed in meaner places and 
amongst littler minds, disfigured their strife. When 
they approached one another, each held his head erect 
and looked his ndghbour straight in the face. Moment- 
arily annoyed at the insolence of Job Oswin's stare as 
they passed, Mr. Harry Crickshaw would at once com- 
fort himself with the reflection : " That man no hnger 
exists far meP Then they departed, mutually mutter- 
ing private opinions respecting each other's personal 
appearance. 

This morning the Alderman stalked up to the town 
pump, expressed his suspicion of the drain in two 
solemn sniffs, and thrust his walking-stick between the 
bars of the gutter grating. It was the delight of his 
life to ferret out something that was a disgrace to the 
town. Then he proceeded to "ventilate the subject,** 
as he called it, at the next meeting of the Municipal 
Council. 

Mr. Harry Crickshaw smiled, then chuckled, then 
almost laughed outright It is to be feared that he 
was wanting in high moral elevation, since the public- 
spirited behaviour of his fellow-townsman awakened in 
his breast at first only a sense of the ridiculous and 
afterwards contempt 

" Flat-footed ass ! " he hissed between his teeth. 
'* Thick-headed, meddling idiot ! " he added, afler a 
pause. 

Having thus relieved his mind, and reassuring him- 
self that the fellow did not exist for him, Mr. Harry 
Crickshaw turned his head and carefully occupied 
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his attention with something in the contrary direc* 
tion. 

From the narrow road between high walls by which 
the shorter cut from Oakleigh joins the Bristlington 
street emerged a figure, a man attired in black, who 
walked briskly down the Mall. Mr. Harry Crickshaw 
brightened up, knit his brows, and fixed upon this 
approaching individual the closest scrutiny. He was 
tall and elderly — ^in fact, a little round-shouldered and 
inclined to stoop. His progress was a kind of hurried 
shuffle, which gave the impression of noiseless haste 
yet did not make any very great speed. But the 
countenance was of a very striking character. The 
nose was strong, the mouth chiselled and the chin 
deep and sharp. You never saw a brow loftier or 
more broad, or white hair that made a bolder bidding 
for respect. The face was quite clean-shaven, and below 
the chin was a white neckcloth, brought twice round the 
neck and tied in a plain knot. Upon the crown was a 
thin silk cap, which looked like a skull-cap when seen at 
a distance down the street. 

It was clear at a glance that this could be no common 
man. It might be a professor, for there was a look of in- 
tellectuality about the lean cheek ; or a church dignitary, 
though the absence of apron and gaiters sdemed to pre- 
clude that possibility and dismiss the suggestion at once. 
It might be, and this seemed more likely by far, that 
splendid being who precedes a bishop and carries the 
pastoral staff. 

But Mr. Harry Crickshaw made none of these reflec- 
tions. He knew the man well enough, and had taken 
his measure only the week before. His admiration was 
intent only upon the mourning, a black flop-tailed coat 
and small clothes, new and fresh from his own hands. 
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" Good morning, Mr. Bracher," he cried in his most 
genial manner, as the Oakleigh butler came opposite his 
shop door. 

"Good morning to you, sir," said Mr. Bracher with 
much deference. 

" Just step inside and let's have a look at you." 

" Certainly, sir," said Mr. Bracher in his most obliging 
tone. 

And then to see with what care the tailor placed 
him in position, stood back to look, stepped forward 
again, turned him lightly "a leetle more to the right, 
please — not too much, not too much — so"; then 
became rapt in wonder at his own handicraft; and 
finally, with an air of determination calculated to leave 
the customer no room for doubt, affirmed : " A capital 
fit ! A downright good fit ! " 

Mr. Bracher complacently nodded his classic head — 
he had removed the cap, and long locks carefully 
arranged partially concealed a glistening central bald- 
ness — and said — 

" Tip-top." 

" Any changes ? " 

Mr. Harry Crickshaw drew himself up, and pointed 
his thumb over his shoulder in the direction of Oak- 
leigh as he threw out this question, quite in a casual 
way, not from mere curiosity, but with an ulterior con- 
sideration of liveries no doubt Yet there was a mystery 
in his lowered voice which invited confidence. More 
plainly than words it said, " Repose in me. No secret 
dropped into this manly bosom goes one inch further, 
you may rely." 

" Well, it's herly days," replied the butler in a tenta- 
tive sort of way — " herly days as yet." 
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" Step in and take something," cried the tailor with 
sudden warmth. 

"Not at this hour of the morning/* replied Mr. Bracher, 
holding up both hands and averting his head at the mere 
suggestion. 

" Yes, yes, you will. Step inside," coaxed Mr. Harry 
Crickshaw, and at once turned the little brass handle of 
a little old-fashioned door with a window in it, through 
which, from a little parlour within, Mr. Crickshaw could 
give to his shop an attention quite as efficient as when 
framed in the doorway. 

" Come along. Take care ! — two steps down." 

Mr. Bracher hesitated, bowed his head, and followed. 
Candour compels the admission that a reluctance to 
refuse to take something had been the bane of that 
great man's careen 

"Sit down," cried Mr, Harry Crickshaw, hospitably 
taking a bottle and glasses from a three-cornered cup- 
board between the fireplace and a small square window 
looking out upon a garden. " That villain Job Oswin 
won't be peeping and prying at us to-day, for I watched 
him out I don't know what you think, Bracher, but I 
hold that the privacy of a man's domestic life should be 
sacred — sacred." Here Mr. Harry Crickshaw raised his 
voice, and held out the bottle point-blank at a goose- 
berry bush on the other side of the pane. " Yet that 
unmitigated rascal overlooks me daily. He sees what 
I eat and drink. He watches my customers when they 
try their breeches on. And if I do but sit down to 
pen a line he stands like a cider-butt, with his great 
broad carcass blocking out the light There are things, 
Bracher," sighed Mr. Harry Crickshaw pathetically, 
"which the law does not touch." And then, as the 
man's loftiness of soul triumphed over his private 
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animosity, with a wave of the bottle he added : " But 
he is nothing. That class of man does not exist for 
me. Sit down, Bracher, sit down." 

Mr. Bracher, whom a lifelong discipline had trained 
to habits of obedience, sat down at once. 

"Who was there yesterday?" put in the tailor 
quickly, 

"You never see sich a lot Mr. Job Oswin, he did 
speak up ! He called the will scandalous " 

"Ass — donkey!" interrupted Mr. Crickshaw, for he 
detested even to hear the name. 

"My own opinion, sir," the butler readily continued, 
though he had intended to uphold the Alderman's con- 
tention. " It was not the occasion for any such remarks. 
Pore Mr. Oswin, pore man, *ad a perfick right to do as 
he liked with his own. And there must be families, as 
Dr. Podymore as good as said. Or what would 'appen 
to the country ? Why, there*d be no circulation in the 
country-^no backbone, Mr. Crickshaw. And families 
wear out ; for look at the Rumblelows, sir, and so many 
of the old names hereabout. Why, they do say, sir, 
there isn't a stick on Whorbury that's free, and the 
keeping up the mortgages takes more than the rent. 
He! he! Though it's really orful to contemplate, sir, 
by any thoughtful mind." And Mr. Bracher stroked 
his chin and suddenly became grave. 

" What sort of a girl is this Miss Henrietta Oswin ? " 
asked the tailor inquisitively. 

" Why, bless your 'art, Mr. Crickshaw, sir, she don't 
mean any 'arm at all. But she's only half English, 
thaf s all is the matter with *er. She's eat out with all 
them excited foreign ways that'll put her into her grave 
some fine morning. She'll never be a long-lived woman 
in my opinion. Miss Lane'll have it all one of these 
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days, and they do say the Australian property is more 
than Oakleigh. But she ain't common, mind, like her 
mother. The Squire had her educated, an' all that. 
Paint — ^very nice, very nice indeed ; play, and sing very 
pleasing — pretty little voice, but weak. Blit it ain't 
that, Mr. Crickshaw. She ain't got no repose to sit 
still, an' she ain't got no English stamina to keep on, an' 
that's the beginning and end of it" 

With an air of finality Mr. Bracher raised his glass, 
and explaining that he " must be 'urrying on about his 
errants," drank to the last drop. 

" Have another," urged the tailor hospitably. 

" Not a teaspoonful," cried the butler with determina- 
tion ; and, as if retreating from temptation, he backed 
into the shop and hurried into the street, closely followed 
by Mr. Harry Crickshaw. 

"Well, good morning, Mr. Crickshaw, and much 
obliged," said Bracher, with a bow that just hit the 
mark between deference and personal dignity. 

"You are welcome, Bracher, at any time. Ta-ta," 
responded the tailor with an easy wave of the hand, for 
it is well to be affable with a man who may some day 
put in a word in the matter of liveries. 

But before the butler had shuffled half a dozen paces 
he heard himself recalled in a loud but confidential 
whisper. 

" Bracher ! Here, half a minute — I say, Bracher ! " 

He turned to find Mr. Harry Crickshaw's gaze 
stolidly fixed upon the "Green Dragon" opposite, as 
though he had just detected that rampant animal in 
some new gymnastic. 

"Bracher," the tailor continued, scarcely moving his 
lips, and in the tone of a stage conspirator, " don't look 
round. Don't turn your head so much as a hair's- 
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breadth. That insufferable puppy and rascal Job 
Oswin IS standing at the comer, looking in this direc- 
tion. He is waiting to interrogate you, Bracher — ^hoping 
to worm his way into your confidence with impertinent 
questions respecting the ladies of Oakleigh Court 
Refuse to gratify such low-bred inquisitiveness, or — tell 
him lies. Ask him the reason of the affluvia by the 
bridge in Connegar Lane. Tell him the stench was 
something awful as you came by. Do it well, and then, 
Bracher, I lay you ten to one you see a lunatic stride 
down the street five miles an hour in order to sniff." 

The butler winked, and started upon his way. Mr. 
Harry Crickshaw retired casually to his doorstep and 
innocently watched. 

But then to note the expression of Mr. Bracher as 
he pinched his classic nose and pronounced the word 
"affluvia." His face assumed the pained look of one 
who has suffered, and the Alderman became sympathetic 
at once. He even pressed half a crown into the un- 
expected palm of Bracher, and explained that he had 
been intending to do so for some time. 

" He will discover that affluvial^ chuckled Mr. Harry 
Crickshaw to himself, " and it is to be hoped it will do 
him good." 

Then with the inward satisfaction which is the 
highest of all rewards to him who performs in secret 
a benevolent action, Mr. Harry Crickshaw retired 
within his shop, and there, behind the counter, with 
tape and pipeclay and a conscience free from care, 
devoted his great intellect to the careful fashioning of 
a lighter puce-coloured coat. 
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CHAPTER V 
A MEETING BY CHANCE 

LITTLE more than three weeks had passed, and still 
^ the summer shone upon Oakleigh as on the day 
when Josiah Oswin was buried. But now it was even- 
ing. The tall trees in the park cast long shadows across 
the grass, and in the shade below the terrace a gardener 
in shirt-sleeves was already watering the flowers. The 
fragrance of moist earth, mingled with the scent of 
grateful roses, filling the warm air, came wafting across 
the lawns. 

The doors were wide open as formerly, but upon the 
drive, a few steps in front of the porch, the three ladies 
of Oakleigh were standing in a group. The rumble of 
carriage wheels and the trotting of a pair of horses, 
growing fainter with distance, could still be heard from 
the village street beyond the gates. They had evidently 
only just bidden farewell to a parting guest 

The two girls stood silent, but Mrs. Oswin was talking 
as if she would never stop. 

Any kind of occasion, however small, was a joy to 
this good woman, and whether she laughed or cried, 
a matter of no great consequence, since she did either 
quite readily, and thoroughly enjoyed both. All that 
she asked to make her happiness complete was to be in 
everything, so that she might seize and afterwards 
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recount the unimportant details. This she did with 
a foreign manner, very slight and quaint — merely a 
stress upon an unexpected syllable and an articulation 
unusually distinct 

She had put on a broad straw garden hat, meaning 
to spend the evening sitting in the shade with "the 
young ladies," as she persisted in calling them. It hid 
her frizzy grey hair, and cast by contrast a deeper hue 
upon her swarthy face. When standing, her shortness 
of stature was more apparent ; and now, in the com- 
placency of riches and assured position, she looked 
stouter than at the funeral, during those moments of 
eager apprehension and unexpected joy. She had 
accepted the new situation with the frankness of an 
imaginative child playing a game. With the mansion 
of Oakleigh at her back, she stood unconscious that 
anything could be wanting in herself. She was a great 
lady now, and had already forgotten William and the 
farm and all those years when it had been so difficult to 
make things meet. In her hand she brought a light 
shawl, and her finger was so thickly ornamented with 
rings that the gems seemed to be jostling one another 
over the joints. 

"Ah — h, Maggie! " she sighed softly, and at once pro- 
ceeded to pour forth genial ineptitude in a ringing 
voice. **And so your father, who came upon us out 
of the clouds, has just as quickly departed to another 
hem— is — phere. Well, this I can say, without fear of 
contradiction, that — but for his one frailty — a hand- 
somer man or one with pole — lie — tare manners to 
ladies I have never seen. I con — sid — dare him the 
perfection of a gentleman, myself, except for his one 
fault And when he sat down to dinner, in his new 
suit that Crickshaw the tailor made to fit him so beauti- 
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fully, he was an acquisition — quite. Perhaps the coat 

was a leetle — leetle full in the back '* Here she 

half closed her eyes and pondered gravely. " However, 
intemperance is an evil, a great evil — perhaps the 
greatest of evils." And upon this reflection Mrs. Oswin 
shook her head and looked a great deal wiser than she 
really was. 

Margaret Lane did not reply. The events of the 
last three weeks had been so startling, and awakened 
so many strange emotions, that at this moment her 
heart was too full and her mind too confused to follow 
her aunt's trivialities. Yet her great eyes cast an 
imploring glance upon Hetty Oswin, as if asking for 
assistance to escape. But the stout little lady, uncon- 
scious that she could ever offend, held herself erect, 
and clutching her shawl more tightly, began to walk 
across the lawn. 

** What are you going to do, mother ? " asked Hetty 
sharply. It was one of the penalties of the education 
bestowed by Uncle Jos that her mother's tattle, of which 
formerly she took no heed, could now drive her almost 
to distraction. 

"I thought we should sit under the trees and be 
comfortable," replied the elder lady, smiling pleasantly 
at the thought of hours to spare. "It will be quite 
a rest to have a long talk." She had a way of often 
making sentences all of monosyllables, which she spoke 
with an even staccato emphasis upon every word. Then 
with quick steps she started again for a seat beneath an 
ancient chestnut tree, of which here and there the edges 
of the broad leaves were already turning yellow. 

" Maggie means to take her rod and go down by the 
river," said her daughter with cold decision; "and I 
think of going with her.** 
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Mrs. Oswin continued her march for a few paces, then 
suddenly stopped and faced round. 

"Of course, whatever your cousin wishes, that you 
will do," she cried with a sudden fierce rapidity that was 
quite astonishing. "A parent counts for nothing in 
these days, I see," and quivering with an anger which 
was all the while on the verge of tears, she tossed her 
head, and with great dignity went on again. 

And thus of late did the poor woman often suffer the 
pangs of jealousy. She could scarcely bear to trust 
this one beloved daughter out of her sight; and the 
close affection which had suddenly grown up between 
the gfirls seemed to exclude her and push her upon one 
side. 

Had it been possible, she would have kept Hetty 
all to herself; but Hetty long ago broke away from 
all restraint Even the three weeks since the death 
of Uncle Jos had made a difference. In the old days, 
when they were poor and had to contrive, there were so 
many things to discuss ; now there was nothing. Then 
Hetty was dependent upon her mother for all small 
expenses ; now she was the mistress of Oakleigh Court, 
and fully alive to the position. 

" Poor mother means very little — that is one thing," 
she whispered carelessly, as she laid her hand upon 
Maggie's waist to draw her away. " Come along. Her 
misery only lasts a moment Go down to the summer- 
house, and I will be there in a minute." 

But to Maggie Lane the parting words of Mrs. Oswin 
bore a deeper significance. 

Was it certain that nothing could be done? Some- 
thing within her heart, yet apart from all effort or will, 
kept asking this question ; and she answered it out 
of her own consciousness aloud, and in words : — 
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*'If I should find hereafter that I could have 
been of real use to him, I — I shall never forgive 
myself." 

Her face had grown thinner during the last fortnight, 
and she looked worn and pale. She had been brought 
to Oakleigh so young, and her adoption by Uncle Jos 
was so complete, that she had heard little of her father 
beyond the fact that he had long ago gone abroad and 
would not return. Then, without a word of warning, 
just in the bitterness of her first solitude, he came, not 
as he appeared to the cronies of the " Green Dragon,*' 
but apparently in perfect health, gentle and subdued in 
manner, and clad in faultless attire. Mr. Harry Crick- 
shaw's letter had helped him to a perception of the situa- 
tion. He reflected that a daughter whom he had never 
seen since she began to run, and who could not possibly 
remember him, might form an impression, hasty and 
false, from the shabbiness of his appearance, and deter- 
mined to " lay low," as he expressed it, until the new 
clothes were delivered. A certain sporting instinct im- 
pelled Mr. Harry Crickshaw to haste. No mourning 
was ever so quickly fashioned. After two more days, 
spent abstemiously in bed, Mr. Lane was enabled to 
present himself at Oakleigh Court in a condition which 
Mrs. Oswin shortly afterwards described as "the very 
pink of perfection." 

And for a week all went well. He was not only full 
of really astounding anecdote, but he appeared to know 
everything, and took a most intelligent interest in even 
the smallest detail appertaining to the mansion and the 
estate. Hetty declared him to be charming, and ad- 
dressed him as "Uncle Peter" on the second day. In 
the secrecy of her heart Mrs. Oswin began to ponder 
upon the disadvantages of prolonged widowhood To 
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Margaret herself it seemed providential, this sudden 
return of her father at such a time. 

She had been brought up with such simplicity, finding 
her chief joys in the open air, that she knew nothing 
of the world, and was as free from suspicion or doubt 
as the flowers in the wood. And Peter Lane, in times 
of enforced sobriety, absolutely overflowed with the 
most beautiful sentiment Poetic visions of filial affec- 
tion, of paternal love rewarded with the tenderest 
attention, of simple rural life in a clear, soft atmosphere 
of strict propriety, flitted across that disordered brain, 
now excited by abstinence. Not a word did he utter to 
jar upon the sensibilities of the girl, except an occasional 
outburst of contemptuous anger against poor Uncle Jos, 
who had kept him in Australia all these years — " upon a 
miserable allowance, a disgraceful pittance from a man 
of his wealth." But he instantly calmed his indignation 
at sight of her tears, and became evidently moved w{th 
reverence for the dead. 

"You are right, Margaret," he conceded in a voice 
low with conviction — *' quite right De mortis : what is 
it? — mortuis. Besides, I forget even his last injustice in 
your regard for his memory," he added impressively. 

Unconsciously he took on some of the habits of 
Uncle Jos. He walked with her daily to the keeper's 
lodge below the copse, and twice of an evening they 
had strolled quietly down a ride of the wood, and 
listened to the pheasants going up to roost It was 
delightful, they all agreed, with September coming on, 
that there would be somebody to go out with dear old 
Dr. Podymore. 

Then came the terrible awakening. 

On the quiet Sunday afternoon, when Mrs. Oswin 
was but just aroused, yawning, from her customary nap. 
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when Hetty had come downstairs refreshed from " lying 
down," and Maggie had finished her correspondence 
and placed her letters for the post, a graver look than 
usual might have been observed upon the countenance 
of Bracher as he brought in the tea. No matter how 
humble the duty, that great man could invest it with 
importance and dignity ; but there was something con- 
fidential, something mysteriously sympathetic, in the 
way he set down the tea-tray that afternoon, and 
arranged the bread and butter and cakes upon the round 
table at Mrs. Oswin*s right hand. 

" Where is Mr. Lane ? " inquired Mrs. Oswin, in her 
deep, reedy note, so much like an oboe. 

" I don't think Mr. Lane is feeling very well, ma'am," 
whispered Bracher so softly that he was obliged to 
repeat the information before it could be properly under- 
stood. 

"Poor Uncle Peter!" cried Hetty in great alarm. 
"What can be the matter?" 

Maggie hastily sprang up to run in search of him and 
ascertain what was wrong. 

" I daresay it's only the great 'eat, ma'am," ventured 
Bracher, in anxiety to prevent inquiry and soothe the 
general alarm. 

" It — must — be — a — sunstroke ! " gasped Mrs. Oswin, 
rising from her chair. 

But at that moment Mr. Lane stalked into the room. 
If anything, his tread was firmer, his eye brighter, and 
his bearing more bold than usual as, without a word, he 
strode forward, and with unnatural solemnity seated 
himself upon the settee. 

Then he merely stared. The ladies plied him with 
questions : Was he ill ? What would he have ? What 
could be done for him ? But still he only stared. 
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Maggie felt she could never forget it Again it all 
passed vividly before her mind, even to the useless 
prattle of her aunt, who kept talking all the while. 

" I knew a man before who had a sunstroke — ap — 
pop — plect — tic sunstroke. He had a red-haired 
daughter too, afterwards married to a young miller 
about a mile and a half or two miles away. They 
put a mustard plaster on the nape of his neck, and 
another on his chest He had been a sandy-haired 
man himself some years before, but at that time he was 
bald, and so they put a blister on his scalp. You could 
see the marks afterwards in conversation, whenever he 
nodded forward with his head. But it saved him— oh ! 
it saved him. Everybody said the blister saved his life." 

As she spoke Mrs. Oswin bustled forward the more 
closely to examine the patient The two girls glanced 
helplessly at each other, quite astounded to learn how 
serious a misfortune had befallen. 

But the mere enumeration of these perfectly safe and 
simple remedies acted like magic upon the sufferer. He 
glared insolently at his benefactress, and staggered to 
his feet He could still stand, but he swayed backwards 
and forwards, and balanced himself with his arms. 
Then, realising that he was in the presence of ladies, 
he smiled on each in turn, and although articulation 
was difficult, and far from clear, endeavoured with a 
reassuring "All right" to set their minds at rest 

" A — ah ! It is the effect upon the brain that makes 
the voice so husky," gasped Mrs. Oswin, touched by the 
thoughtfulness and fine feeling of their guest " Send 
for Dr. Podymore at once, Bracher," she implored of the 
butler, with tears in her eyes. 

" Yes, let somebody ride for Dr. Podymore at once," 
echoed Hetty, assuming a tone of command. 
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At this point Bracher decided to advise his three 
mistresses from the wealth of his vast experience. 

"I've seen gentlemen took like this many times be- 
fore/' he said quietly, wagging his head, and at the same 
time venturing two steps forward — " mostly such as 'ad 
come home from foreign climates. It's the 'ead" — ^he 
tapped instructively upon his own glistening cranium — 
**the 'ead and the 'eat. If Mr. Lane would but lie 
down for an hour or two, it would all pass over, and 'e 
would be right by the cool of the hevening." 

Thus did Bracher, with the best intentions in the 
world, interfere on behalf of the general good. But, 
alas! his kindly offices were mistaken, and most un- 
gratefully received. 

"That man drinks. / know. That man drinks," 
boasted Peter Lane hoarsely, endeavouring to point 
in the direction of the butler. 

Bracher drink! Bracher, who had lived two-and- 
twenty years with Uncle Jos, and before that with the 
Marquis of Saintsbury! The three ladies looked as- 
tounded at each other in the face of such an impossible 
accusation, and the same suspicion flashed simul- 
taneously upon the minds of all. 

Bracher solemnly raised his eyes, as if to appeal to 
heaven for justice. 

" Me drink ! " he cried, lifting his hands in holy horror 
at the thought This was too much. As he afterwards 
declared to friends in Bristlington, when recounting his 
own behaviour upon this lamentable occasion, at that he 
" hup and spoke hout" 

" Me drink ! when Mr. Lane have 'elped himself and 
swallowed every drop in the house that was hup. 
Me drink! after what took place at the * Dragon' 
when ^" 
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Aliments which must have established beyond 
question the sobriety of Bracher were suddenly cut 
short. Mr. Peter Lane advanced with that furious 
stride which once so terrified Mr. John Pudsey. There 
was a sudden blow ; the butler staggered backwards, fell 
heavily, and measured his length upon the floor. 

Mrs. Oswin wrung her hands. She screamed and 
wept, alternately and both at once. Pale and gasping, 
Hetty ran into the hall. Margaret Lane sprang forward 
and caught her father by the arm. And amidst all this 
consternation Bracher lay, wisely motionless, with his 
eyes shut, and his nose bleeding upon the velvet pile. 

"He is stunned! He is insensible! Send for Dr. 
Podymore," shrieked Mrs. Oswin, as she rushed out of 
the room. 

Then a wave of paternal tenderness swept over the 
heart of Peter Lane. It made Maggie shudder to re- 
member how he became maudlin, and wanted to kiss 
her there and then. A misapprehension of what had 
taken place seemed to have arisen in his mind, for he 
kept assuring her unceasingly that he would always 
protect her — always, as long as she lived. But he per- 
mitted her to lead him into the open air, only stopping 
upon the way at intervals to stipulate that he should 
to-morrow enter an action to set aside the nefarious will 
of Uncle Jos, whose memory he did not cease to attack 
with the direst maledictions. 

She left him and ran back in alarm for Bracher. 

But all being quiet, the butler had discreetly lifted 
his head, raised himself upon his elbow, and looked 
cautiously around. Finding no one present, he rose 
with dignity, and, with one hand pressed upon his left 
eye, hurriedly made for the seclusion of his pantry, 
meditating all the way upon the folly of trying to do 
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good. His conscience was clear. He had done his 
best " to *ush everythink hup, if only that feller 'ad 'ad 
sense to take the *int" 

Then came the hasty visit from old Dr. Podymore, 
and the excitement of helpless women asking what they 
were to do— how should they act? Could he, having 
now fallen asleep, be taken back to the " Green Dragon" 
forthwith ? 

The genial old trustee smiled upon his wards in turn 
over his frilled shirt and gave advice : " No, no. Keep 
him quiet. And then get him away without any fuss. 
Get him away as soon as you can, my dear ladies." 
And he nodded his head as cheerfully as if recommend- 
ing a convalescent to the seaside. 

But how was that to be done? 

Then old Dr. Podymore became very serious indeed 
as he gave a full account of all that had happened in 
Bristlington — how Mr. Peter Lane had absolutely 
publicly threatened the Mayor, John Pudsey, as good 
a fellow as ever stepped, sound churchman, true blue 
Tory — " and without a touch of Whiggery in his whole 
constitution, my dear ladies"; and how there were 
other mysterious doings which had been hushed up. 
Then he urged again, " Get him away of his own accord. 
Poor dear Oswin knew what he was, and kept him for 
years. No hope — no hope at all in such cases. You must 
make it worth his while — worth his while to go back." 

" Anything — anything ! " cried Hetty eagerly. 

" Let Kineton do it. I'll see Kineton. Kineton shall 
run over and manage it," nodded the old gentleman 
with an air of confidential secrecy, at the same time 
airily rising to go, as if the thing, being thus put upon 
Kineton, were as good as done. 

But so it proved. On the following morning, after a 
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brief interview with the lawj^er, the details of which 
were still unknown to Maggie, Mr. Lane expressed 
deep contrition for his behaviour. 

It was a fault, he explained, in his case extremely 
rare, and, indeed, partly accidental He .was subject at 
times to a sort of agae — Mrs. Oswin might have noticed 

it — the result of fever caused by chill, and then 

But he must get back to Australia. Indeed, he had 
never intended to settle in England^^nly to assure 
himself of the welfare of his daughter and return. 

To Ma^e in their walks he now confided his hopes 
for the future. Hopes ? To a dead certainty he would 
make a fortune — an astounding fortune. Uncle Jos was 
not the only man who could make money. Though 
he breathed this confidentially, Josiah Oswin had done 
more by luck than talent " A man of narrow views," 
affirmed Peter Lane, shaking his head, " who upon many 
occasions refused a paltry sum to further the most mag-> 
nificent enterprises — safe as the bank, every one." But 
now an offer had been made 1^ Hetty — ^**who cannot 
in justice be blamed for your Uncle Oswin's infamous 
will," he threw in with parenthetic seriousness — leaving 
a margin with which to work. And this had been done 
with such delicacy that he had no hesitation, none what- 
ever, in accepting it— only as a loan, of course, for it 
would be repaid, every penny. Never before had he 
possessed capital; but now, by an admirable arrange- 
ment, a sum, not large, but sufficient, awaited him be- 
yond the seas. Duty called him, he said affectionately, 
and then became mysteriously sententious: " For in some 
parts of the world, my dear Ms^gie, there is gold. 
In other parts there are opals. And in the country of 
England are estates quite as fine as Oakleigh Court" 

And so to-day, with an emotion momentary rather 
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than unreal, and fantastic visions of duty, success and 
wealth so clear before his imagination that the girl, 
although unconvinced, hesitated to disbelieve, he had 
left her in bewilderment. 

She walked quickly along the terrace, descended the 
broad flight of stone steps, and took the path to a 
summer-house half hidden behind trees. 

It was a square building covered with flowering 
creepers, and consisting only of one room, with a paved 
floor and a great trellised window high in the wall upon 
each side. It was larger than many a cottage, and 
furnished with a long table and several old chairs of 
carved oak. The doorstep had been worn hollow by 
summer revellers of long ago; but Uncle Jos used the 
place only for his fishing things, and his creels were 
still hanging beside the door. She had not been there 
since his death. 

A wave of deeper unrest swept over her. When poor 
Uncle Jos found means for her father, there was 
nothing else, and the act was kind and generous. But 
now she possessed money upon which they might live 
together, it was but natural and right for them to 
do so. She might change him ; her presence might 
be his salvation. It was cowardice, this paying mcmey 
to be rid of him, even though he was so willing — 
moral cowardice. In her agitation she paced to and 
fro across the room. " Hetty did it in kindness," she 
cried aloud, " but I ought to have gone with him — to 
have gone with him," she kept repeating. 

A hand was laid upon her arm. Hetty had followed 
in such haste that she was out of breath. She tried to 
speak, but her voice faltered and then sank into a 
whisper. Close by her side stood an old-fashioned arm- 
chair, and she sat down to rest 
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"You take things too much to heart, Maggie; you 
do, indeed," she gasped presently. "You heard what 
Dr. Podymore said — that you could do no good — that 
nothing can be done *' 

"But how can one be sure?" interrupted Maggie 
eagerly. "There is so much that is good in him. 
There is always a chance for everybody," she cried 
with conviction. 

"There are generally sound places in the incurable," 
cried Hetty, her excitement growing with each fresh 
argument " But everything is in principle the same as 
Uncle Jos arranged it And your father wished you to 
stay here. And you would be miserable. And, be- 
sides, I want you. I should be left alone — with mother 
— ^without a soul to speak to. I should die in a month 
of vexation." 

Her manner had become very peremptory, but only 
from that irritability of fatigue which does not mean 
ill-will. At once, in a tone of coaxing affection, as 
one tells a child to be good, she added — 

"Make haste. I am longing for the cool river and 
the air. I have something that I want to say to you." 

Above the doorway a narrow shelf ran the whole 
length of the wall. Below was a wooden chest, and 
by standing upon it Maggie could just reach to take 
down a small spliced rod that she kept there always tied 
up ready for use. It had been a gift from Uncle Jos, 
who years ago had taught her the unusual accomplish- 
ment of angling, that she might go out with him. From 
a peg below the shelf hung a creel, smaller than the 
others. As she lifted the strap over her shoulder she 
turned round. 

Her cousin had sunk low into the chair, and her head, 
bent forward, was pressed firmly against the carving at 
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the back. Both her arms were stretched out straight 
and rigid at the elbows, with the fingers tightly clutched 
upon the scrolls with which the arms of the chair 
terminated. Her face was deadly pale, and there were 
beads of sweat upon her forehead. In her eyes was an 
unspeakable terror, and she stared as if imploring help 
for which she was unable to ask. 

As Maggie sprang towards her, she drew a deep 
breath like a sigh from the bottom of her heart 

"What is it, Hetty?" 

" I am better. It is over/' she gasped, seizing Ms^gie's 
hand. "But I felt as if — as if I were going to die." 
And with the agony of this recollection still upon her 
she looked full into Maggie^s face. 

" Let me go one moment I will call somebody." 

" No, no ! " she cried quickly, raising her voice with 
sudden emphasis, and holding Maggie fast. "I don't 
want anybody to know. I don't want mother to know. 
She tells everybody, and there is so much talk. She — 
she worried me just now, and — and — I ran — and ** 

" Let us go back to the house." 

"No. That would invite too many questions. We 
will go to the river. I — I was only out of breath. It 
will be quiet there, and do me good. We will just rest 
a minute, and then go oa" 

She had by this time almost recovered. Her breath- 
ing was natural, and the colour had returned to her 
cheek. " It was nothing — ^nothing after all but a great 
fright," she said, slowly rising from the chair. Then she 
drew Maggie towards her. "But you must never go 
away — promise me — never." 

" It seems to have been decided so," replied Maggie. 

"Well, don't look so grave." Her cousin laughed, 
with a sprightliness half reckless although half affected. 
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"You are not going to be mistress of Oakleigh yet 
Come along." 

She was determined, and then no argument could 
prevail with Hetty Oswin. Even. in the most trivial 
matter she must have her way — not from a mere vulgar 
selfishness, but from an egoism which in the face of 
contradiction could find no rest She had none of that 
vanity which craves for a shallow sympathy, and ex- 
aggerates its ills to' be made much of. She was im- 
patient with her own frailty, and hated above all to 
think that people should say that she was weak. 

They went out upon the lawn, and then sauntered by 
a broad path through a shrubbery, by the brink of the 
artificial lake that Uncle Jos had made, and across the 
park until they came to a fence with a gate opening 
into the meadows. There, without a word, Hetty turned 
towards the house ; and leaning upon the bar, as if by 
mutual consent, they stopped to talk. 

They were standing on a spot upon which the whole 
mansion shone down through a vista between trees. 
The park was studded with ancient timber — tall elms, 
stately yet, though in the storms and chances of two 
centuries they had lost many a limb ; and sturdy oaks 
with gnarled branches, already old long ago, when the 
Court was falling into decay. The house, bright in the 
light, was surrounded with cool, dark verdure ; for upon 
a slope behind, intervening between roof and sky, rose 
a wood of beech and pine, sombre in dense folis^e 
that had lost the brilliancy of spring but acknowledged 
yet no trace of coming fall. 

As Hetty looked, her face, always quick and eager, 
became more animated than ever. During the last 
three weeks she had become used to the idea, at first so 
startling, of immense wealth. All the possibilities of 
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her new position kept crowding upon her mind, but for 
ever jostled by recollections of the disadvantages with 
which she was beset. Education had lifted her above a 
mere vulgar delight in riches; but at the high-class 
establishment selected by Uncle Jos for the turning out 
of a real lady much consideration had been given to 
minute social differences. Even there she had learnt 
the bitterness of being looked down upon. She was 
not popular, and just a whisper of her humble origin 
sufficed. And with her darker blood, whether it was of 
Spain or somewhere else, she had inherited a pride that 
could not rest under neglect. 

This evening she saw only the magnificence of 
her fortune. Her eyes sparkled as she looked. In 
imagination Oakleigh became a kingdom, and she 
a queen. 

"I can understand Uncle Jos," she cried with en- 
thusiasm. "I do not say it was just, but I feel it 
myself. I should like Oakleigh to belong for ever to 
the Oswins." 

"Yes, I see that too — Oakleigh for the Oswins!" 
laughed Maggie Lane ; and she lifted the strap further 
back upon her shoulder, and waved her hand with an 
affectation of martial ardour. 

But Hetty's eyes were still fixed with passionate 
admiration upon the great mansion. It was like a 
beautiful vision, and yet also like a living thing with 
rights and claims. 

" I shall have everything just as it has always been," 
she went on with increasing ardour. "I shall tell 
Dr. Podymore that the shooting is to be better than 
ever, and the fishing ; and everything all over the 
estate shall be kept perfect. And, Maggie " — she hesi- 
tated a moment, glanced quickly at her cousin, and, in 
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a lower voice, added significantly — ** I want it all to go 
on just as when Uncle Jos was alive." 

"You mean you would not like to make changes," 
nodded Maggie, in approval of this reverence for the 
dead. 

''Nothing of the sort I shall demolish some ab- 
surdities," replied the mistress of Oakleigh with im- 
patience. To make amends for such irritability, she 
grasped Maggie's hand, and explained in quick sen- 
tences full of warmth and enthusiasm: "Hitherto we 
have done just what we liked. Whatever we wanted we 
took. If it was not here we sent for it We never 
saw the bills, we never asked who paid them, or bothered 
about money in the least Now it shall go on just the 
same. I don't want it ever to seem to be my money. 
Don't you understand ? " 

** Yes, I know what you mean, Hetty, dear, but " 

Without waiting to listen, but in her excitement even 
unaware that she had asked a question, Hetty Oswin 
hurried on : — 

« We can never use it all. There is such a lot There 
must be. See what Uncle Jos used to fool away in 
things that you and I should laugh at Everything 
shall be equal. A perfect equality, that is my idea. I 
shall see Mr. Kineton to-morrow, and find out whether 
something cannot be set aside, or something of that 
sort, to always ensure that allowance to Mr. Lane. 
After that, let all be in common between us." 

" Don't let us talk about it to-night, Hetty," pleaded 
Maggie earnestly, for the mention of her father recalled 
her restless doubts. "Wherever I may be, Oakleigh 
will always be to me like home. I never remember 
another ; and I feel the generosity of what you wish — 
I do, iodeed. Only one thing could make me want to 
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go — well, I don't mean want to go— but — you know 
what I mean, Hetty, dear ** 

She faltered, and broke down, then looked Hetty in 
the face with eyes imploring not to be misunderstood. 

Overcome with delight, Hetty threw her arms around 
her cousin's neck, kissed her upon both cheeks, and 
drew her away from the gate to the path leading to the 
riven 

"Come, I consider it all settled," she cried warmly. 
"There is only one word more. They say nothing 
uncle did can be altered, but anything that accumulates 
is my own. That must all be for you. I shall speak to 
Dr. Podymore, and have it made over, either at the 
time, or if you should marry, or whenever is convenient, 
just as he advises." 

This vagueness as to how and when the business was 
to be done only made the liberality more delightfully ex- 
pansive. Maggie Lane could find no words to express 
the happiness she felt in these assurances of her cousin's 
affection. It was a necessity of her nature to love and 
be loved. She had worshipped Uncle Jos. The father, 
who so readily left her to another, had only to return 
and show himself to touch her heart at once, and win 
her confidence and affection. When they presently 
came to the river and peered over the tall green rushes 
upon the shining water, running low and clear, all the 
while she was secretly chiding herself that she had 
sometimes misunderstood Hetty and done her wrong, 
thinking her selfish and envious. The thought of this 
now filled her with remorse. 

It was an injustice to Margaret Lane that our first 
glance at the opening of this story should have found 
her in tears. But the occasion was exceptional. Her 
life had known only one sorrow, and until then her 
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eyes can hardly be said to have wept From early 
childhood she had lived in the open air, riding or tramp- 
ing with Uncle Jos over the estate from mom till night ; 
and it was with the grass beneath her feet and the sky 
above her head that she ought, in justice to herself, first 
to have been seen. 

She was clad this evening in a simple frock of black 
bombazine, held at the waist with a long sash tied in a 
bow. It crossed her shoulders like an ancient kerchief, 
leaving open her white throat and neck, and the sleeves 
were bell-shaped and fell back almost to the elbow when 
she raised her arm. She wore a broad Leghorn hat 
with a plain black ribbon ; and her rich golden hair, in 
curls above her ears, and raised into a coil at the back 
of her well-shaped head, caught a brighter, warmer hue 
in contrast with the severity of the mourning. Her fair 
complexion shone the purer and the clearer, her tall 
figure revealed a more slender elegance, in this sombre 
attire. It heightened also her greatest charm, the frank 
expression of her countenance. 

Yet Maggie had not the striking features of Hetty 
Oswin. Her forehead was broad, her grey eyes were 
large ; but it was the straightforward candour almost of 
wonder which looked out from them that made them 
beautiful. Her nose was of no type whatever that can 
be called by a name, but it wad straight and not in- 
significant ; and when one reflects upon the wild variety 
of hopeless noses any of which, through no fault of his 
own, a human being may be called upon to carry through 
life, that is sufficient praise. Her mouth was well 
formed, and smiled unconsciously, as if from a certainty 
of universal happiness. How could it do otherwise? 
for Maggie had grown up in health and plenty, with no 
glimpse into the outer world, or any knowledge of un- 
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comfortable things, until the sudden return of her father 
brought her face to face with human weakness. In her 
simplicity she thought it must be easy to reform. 

Rod in hand, she walked slowly up the river, Hetty 
following a few yards behind. Now and again they 
stopped and watched. It was late in the season after 
a dry summer, and below the banks, and sometimes in 
the middle of the stream, long strips of yellow gravel 
were left bare beside still water that mirrored the blue 
sky. In the shallows they could watch great fish 
moving to and fro, leaving behind them long lines of 
widening ripples as they darted away. Floating mid- 
stream, upon a bed of weed, they saw a dabchick's 
nest, and once a kingfisher rose before them, and sped 
away with a flash of sapphire upon its wing. 

The turf of the meadow under foot was soft. Some- 
times, as they trod, the air was filled with a scent of 
mint, and the fragrant meadow-sweet, rising tall above 
clumps of blue forget-me-not, gave off its full-blown 
sweetness everywhere. 

But nowhere did they find a rising trout. 

Yet they loitered until the glowing eventide made the 
straight reach before them a broad path of gold. 

They came to the last meadow, and upon one side 
of it ran a high road, the road to Bristlington, which a 
stone bridge, with three arches and heavy buttresses, 
carried across the stream. This was the end of Oak- 
leigh, the boundary between it and Whorbury. 

" How beautiful it is ! " cried Maggie with enthusiasm. 
" No one will see us if we go up." 

They went into the road, and stood upon the further 
side of the bridge to look at the sunset Above the 
centre buttress was a niche in the low wall, and they 
sat down. Everything was still and quiet except the 
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whisper and the hum of shallow water babbling over 
the pebbles underneath. Beyond there stood a clump 
of alders, dark and purple-hued against the yellow sky, 
and above that a row of hatches casting their shadows, 
sharp-cut and black, across a quiet pool. 

Maggie glanced up and down the empty road. 

" How solitary it all feels ! '* she said. 

** One would think there was no living being within 
ten miles. It makes me feel melancholy,*' responded 
Hetty Oswin with a sigh. " What's that ? " 

Whilst she was speaking there had come a splash 
from the foot of the pool, and the still surface was 
broken into widening circles. 

" That is a big one," said Maggie Lane respectfully, 
as again the trout rose with a sucking noise a little 
further away from the bank. 

" Couldn't you catch him ? " asked the lady of Oak- 
leigh with reprehensible eagerness. 

"I dare not take such a liberty. It's a Whorbury 
trout. Old Squire Jack would exterminate us if he 
knew." 

Then they both laughed. 

" I suppose he is out of reach," reflected Hetty rather 
sadly. 

"I really believe from this height I could get to 
him," replied Maggie doubtfully, but yielding to tempta- 
tion. 

" Just try, and see what he does." 

"But it's poaching." 

There followed a pause, for as Maggie Lane pro- 
nounced a word so appalling her voice sank into a 
whisper. Certainly she did not underrate the enormity 
of such a proceeding, but all the while the trout went 
on rising greedily. 
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" Nobody could possibly find us out," argued Hetty 
excitedly, glancing across the fields in every direction. 

" Yet even if I should happen to hook him, he would 
be certain to get off again," mused Maggie Lane. 

" That won't matter. We must do something. Try 
him," said Hetty with decision. " If anybody comes in 
sight you can easily break off the line." 

It was almost dusk, and they must presently be 
returning home. The temptation was too great In 
that frame of mind which people sometimes indicate by 
the phrase "just for fun," Maggie took one cast. In 
a moment there was a splash, a plunge — and the trout 
was on. 

To describe the struggle which ensued is superfluous. 

How the fish bored for the weeds — made for the 
bushes — how he leapt and tried to strike off the line 
with his tail has been told before, not only with the 
most convincing truth, but in the finest fiction. It is 
enough that just before the final gasp, when that trout 
was about to lie upon his silvery side and show his 
crimson spots, Maggie's attention was suddenly dis- 
tracted. 

"Break it off!" excitedly cried Hetty. ''There are 
people coming down the road." 

It was too late. Maggie was holding the rod with 
both hands, and in the exigency of the moment had 
raised the butt level with the wide-brimmed hat The 
rod was bent into a perfect arch, the line was as straight 
as a fiddle-string. 

"Break it off!" cried Hetty, louder still. "There is 
Crickshaw the tailor — and John Hallett's lean girl too. 
He will put it all over Bristlington, and she'll tell 
Keziah Crane. All Whorbury and Squire Jack will 
hear of it, as sure as the light Break it off! " 
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"But I'm pulling with all my might and it won't 
break," wailed Maggie in despair. 

"Cut it! Snap it! It will look so bad," shrieked 
the new mistress of Oakleigh in despair; for to be 
trout-fishing at all was scarcely considered feminine in 
those days, and to be poaching 

" But I haven't any scissors, and I can't." 

Then from behind the buttress on the right-hand 
side, with a landing net in his hand, a tall man stepped 
out and waded into the shallow. 

"Draw him a little further down," shouted the 
stranger. 

" O — o— oh ! " gasped Hetty Oswin in Ms^gie's ear. 
** It is Mr. Rumblelow himself" 

" A little nearer, please." 

" He must have heard every word we said." 

And as the young Squire of Whorbury, bringing the 
fish in his net, presently stepped up into the road, Mr. 
Harry Crickshaw, in his puce-coloured coat, arm and 
crook with Miss Selina Hallett, whose blue eyes stared 
their very hardest as she passed, came slowly stroll- 
ing by. 
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IN THE GLOW OF SUNSET 

TO the two girls who stood detected in the awful 
crime of poaching the young Squire represented 
all that social grace and advantage which had been 
beyond the means of Uncle Jos to purchase with the 
Manor of Oakleigh. Even in their everyday conversa- 
tion they were wont to whisper the name of Rumblelow 
with bated breath. It was, moreover, impossible to offer 
any excuse whatsoever for their conduct, since he must 
have overheard every word they had said. They felt 
ashamed; it looked as if they did not honour those 
refinements of behaviour which are as the law to well- 
bred folk. Yet, in spite of her confusion, Hetty Oswin 
found herself taking note of every little detail about 
him. 

He was taller than she had thought from seeing him 
— usually upon horseback — upon the road or in Brist- 
lington streets. His hat was thickly ornamented with 
artificial flies, and some of them upon the top shone red, 
and some were blue against the light. His hair was 
sandy and cut rather short, and his neck was sunburnt 
above his white collar. He had light-grey eyes, Hetty 
noticed, and they seemed to have a humorous twinkle 
when he spoke; no doubt he was laughing at them 
about the trout But the curl of his moustache was 

78 
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superb; and how smooth his face was where he shaved ! 
— ''si fair-haired man does look like that," thought Hetty, 
" with a cheek almost like a girl " — yet he was a very 
picture of robust activity and strength, and his com- 
plexion hard and ruddy from being much in the open 
air. 

Net in hand, he advanced towards Maggie, whom 
he knew, raised his hat, and then shook hands with 
her. 

She understood enough of angling to be sure that he 
had been waiting for that very trout, and that added to 
her discomfort. 

" I am so sorry," she stammered, and her face blushed 
crimson. " I — I feel quite sure I have spoiled your 
sport" 

"Not at all," he laughed. "I was delighted to see 
you hook him," and then he glanced at Hetty Oswin. 

"My cousin. Miss Oswin — Mr. Rumblelow," said 
Maggie, and they bowed to each other. 

But Hetty had by this time somewhat regained her 
composure. 

"I am afraid we have no defence whatever, Mr. 
Rumblelow," she cried with forced gaiety; for seeing his 
good-humour, she instinctively took her stand upon the 
indulgence due to her sex. " Our crime was premedi- 
tated. But this is the first offence. At any rate, we 
are not confirmed poachers." 

" I hope not indeed," he told her with mock gravity 
which did not conceal his amusement. And then, as 
they all laughed together, he turned again to Maggie 
Lane, and added, quite seriously, "But I trust Miss Lane 
will always know she is welcome to extend her walk as 
far as she may feel inclined." 

As the girl looked up to thank him there was still 
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a glow upon her cheek, not altogether due to the bright- 
ness of the sunset 

He pointed up the stream with the net. 

** There is some pretty water just beyond the hatches," 
he said — '* in fact, all the way to Whorbury. Will you 
come and look at it ? " 

"I am afraid we must be turning back," interposed 
Hetty Oswin, so quickly that she gave her cousin no 
time to answer for herself. " It is very good of you. 
And please fish on Oakleigh as often as you like ; it 
will be left very quiet now. Do take a trout of ours 
as soon as you can to make all fair.'' 

She had spoken these sentences rapidly. Then, after 
hastily consulting her watch, she stepped towards him, 
and held out her hand to say good-bye. 

" May I come at once ? " he asked, glancing with good- 
humour from one to the other. 

What could they say? They were delighted and, 
indeed, complimented by the suggestioa 

" 2?^," cried Maggie Lane cordially. 

" Do, please," repeated Hetty, witii warmer emphasis. 

So he jumped down to fetch his rod, which he had 
left leaning against the buttress ; and they walked along 
the river-side towards Oakleigh. 

The path was narrow, and Hetty was in front The 
others loitered a moment to watch by a broad pool. 
Hetty sauntered on, and by a stile in a hedgerow stopped 
and turned round to wait for them. They were stand- 
ing still, very busily discussing artificial flies, for she 
could overhear scraps of their conversation : " Oh, yes, 
at dusk nothing beats a coachman," ''Or earlier in the 
evening a small black gnat" And presently their 
thoughts had turned to spring, for she caught the words 
'' early in April," and then he was affirming most posi- 
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tively that " the hackle when held in the sun should be 
a decided blue." 

He took off his cap to show a pattern worthy of the 
fullest confidence, and their heads were close together as 
they bent to look. 

" If she had been rich, he would have married her," 
muttered Hetty to herself, and, in spite of her affection 
for Maggie, the thought stirred a restless feeling in 
her heart. She could not help watching with an un- 
conscious keenness of observation which nothing could 
escape. He turned and held a fly up to the light, 
and the glow of the yellow sunset fell upon them, as 
if touching both alike with a mysterious sentiment 
of romance. It drew his lifted arm and the form of his 
uncovered head in bold relief upon the calm of the 
evening sky. It shone on the girl's hair and lighted 
her upturned face. It came like a revelation of new 
beauty in her cousin, hitherto unseen and unsuspected. 
Then he said something in a voice too low to reach 
Hetty's ear. They laughed, and the merriment jarred 
upon her. The impulse to walk quickly back and break 
in upon their conference became irresistible. 

"It will presently be dark, Maggie," she said, with 
an impatience scarcely to be accounted for by the desire 
to get home. " We ought to be getting on." 

They walked quickly forward together until they came 
opposite the entrance to the lawn, where Mr. Rumblelow 
insisted upon putting the trout in Maggie's creel. This 
gave rise to a little humorous altercation, and again he 
repeated his invitation to her to fish the Whorbury water 
as often as she liked. 

Hetty placed her hand upon the latch of the gate. 

He stepped forward to open it. 

"You will become an angler next season, I expect, 
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Miss Oswin," he said airily, in the manner suited to 
such predictions. " You will be tempted by your beauti- 
ful stream." 

" I do not think I should care for it," she answered 
without much encouragement 

"You have an expert to teach you," he laughed. 

And so they shook hands and parted, just as the last 
bright colour faded out of the sky and the shadow of 
coming night was falling upon stream and mead. 

They hurried back to the summer-house. The man- 
sion was lost by this time in the dark wood behind; 
but in an upper story a dim light appeared, flitting 
from one window to another, until presently the stout 
figure of Mrs. Oswin could be distinguished passing 
down the staircase into the hall. 

" He was very nice about it. I don't think he minded 
in the least," cried Maggie. She was excited; yet 
although she spoke with enthusiasm, her words put 
on also a tone of inquiry, as if eager to obtain an 
assurance that she was right 

" I don't like him at all," returned the other shortly. 

" Not like him ?" It was inconceivable. 

" Not at all," repeated Hetty with greater determina- 
tion than ever. " Of course he could not make a fuss. 
But his manner was patronising — abominably." 

" Oh, no, Hetty dear ; he seemed to me quite natural," 
remonstrated Maggie Lane with some warmth. 

" Natural, perhaps — but objectionable," retorted 
Hetty savagely. Without waiting for an answer, in 
angry excitement too fierce to be controlled she burst 
out : ** But we are nobodies. Everybody knows that 
How can it be otherwise with these Pudseys and 
Oswins, within two miles, always attracting the atten- 
tion of the whole neighbourhood, with their Bristlington 
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Corporation and their foolery? All the world knows 
where we came from, and is not likely to forget it. 
Oh, yes, 'Job Oswin's cousin'; 'a relative of John 
Pudsey, the Mayor/ That's what they say, and tell 
of Uncle Jos and his fortune in the same breath. The 
tailor-man is already in the 'Dragon' at Bristlington, 
saying that we — we were talking with Mr. Rumblelow 
on the bridge ; as if it were a wonder and a matter 
of importance. And Hallett's girl will be running 
down to Keziah Crane's shop the first thing in the 
morning to say that we were fishing with the young 
squire. And the beginning and end of it all is — that 
we are nobodies." 

A few paces she strode on in silence, and then with 
affectation of fairness more irritating even than her 
anger, she added — 

" Though, of course, I may be wrong about young 
Rumblelow ; for I scarcely spoke to him, and you have 
met him several times before." 

By this time they had come to the summer-house, and 
checking the reply that came hastily to her tongue, 
Maggie Lane went in to put up her rod. 

She was burning with indignation at this injustice 
to one whom she had found so unaffected in his manner 
and altogether pleasant It was unnatural to her simple 
inexperience to suspect mean thoughts in anyone. 
She cherished none herself, and therefore she found 
none. Already this straightforward honesty had begfun 
to argue away her anger. After all, she had witnessed 
these sudden outbursts of passion many times before, 
and the contrition which often followed quick upon 
them. And it was said to be unwise to thwart Hetty. 
Her excitability was entirely due to weakness, so old 
Dr. Podymore had affirmed when he prescribed plenty 
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of amusement and port wine. It would be better to 
make no reply. 

And it proved to be the greatest nonsense after all, 
for as they presently walked together towards the house, 
Hetty broke the silence with a laugh. 

"However, it is of the very smallest consequence 
whether he is nice or not," she said, in a tone quite 
conciliatory and even gay. "We are neither of us 
likely to see him again for a blue moon." 
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CHAPTER I 
OLD SQUIRE JACK 

THE house in which Dr. Fod)nnore resided was an 
old-fashioned, handsome ^ifice standing close 
against Bristlington Street There were three or four 
projecting steps, and above them an old oak door 
studded with nails and ornamented with a knocker and 
door-plate, both of brass. The windows were Tudor, 
with a moulded dripstone running from one to the other 
and inclosing the stone slab above the doorway. At 
one end of the building was a modem door, across 
which, in attractive letters, the word "SURGERY" had 
been painted 

Early one afternoon towards the middle of August, 
upon the very day when Mr. Harry Crickshaw chanced 
to see the young Squire in company with the ladies of 
Oakleigh upon the bridge, the doctor's boy was leading 
a steady-looking cob backwards and forwards before the 
house. From the windows of the " Green Dragon " that 
horse and youth in buttons were very noticeable, for no 
other living thing was to be seen in the street A 
quarter of an hour, half an hour, forty minutes " by the 
clock," as old Mr. Jennings affirmed in a tone that made 
any such forty worth at least any other forty-five, did 
the worthies of Bristlington stand and watch. Yet there 
was no mystery in the matter at all. The cob was an 
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old acquaintance of nearly twenty years' standing ; and, 
more than that, they had every one of them, some time 
before, observed Lawyer Kineton alight and stretch the 
reins across the pavement whilst he ascended to ring the 
bell. After that he waited whilst the parlourmaid ran for 
the boy to hold secure that most respectable steed. In 
fact, they knew everything except the subject of the 
consultation, and this, being strictly confidential, cannot 
be repeated even here. 

At last, closely followed by old Dr. Podymore, with- 
out his hat, the lawyer popped out in a great hurry, to 
depart at once ; yet upon the bottom step but one they 
stopped again and laid their heads together for full five 
minutes, nodding, recapitulating, and asserting, and 
punctuating, as it were, their agreement with upraised 
fingers. Even when Lawyer Kineton stepped off the 
pavement to remount, and had, in fact, one foot in 
the stirrup, old Dr. Podymore called him back and 
tapping, almost professionally, upon his chest just below 
the collar-bone, whispered in his ear. The face of the 
lawyer appeared more than usually grave as he slowly 
rode up the street. 

"Ah!" reflected old Mr. Jennings, for once clutching 
both whiskers together under his chin, as if determined 
to display no favouritism in the caress ; ** the work and 
responsibility involved in a trust nobody knows." 

"Except a trustee," flippantly responded Mr. Harry 
Crickshaw. 

" That," replied the ancient estate-agent, with a slow 
dignity heavy laden with rebuke, " is clearly a sine qud 
non. He's going to Oakleigh now." 

"Oh, yes," chimed in Mr. Harry Crickshaw, '* that's 
for certain. He's going to Oakleigh now." 

But such trivial conversation should have no place in 
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this history, except to prove that, although Bristlington 
was gifted with an observation most wonderfully minute, 
its inferences were scarcely worth the breath that uttered 
them ; for, having jogged along no more than half a 
mile, the lawyer came to a cross-road, with a patch of 
dusty sward in the middle and a white finger-post bear- 
ing upon its left arm the words, " To Whorbury." There 
he turned off and, drawing rein, proceeded at a pace 
even more leisurely than before. 

To tell truth, Mr. Kineton was ill at ease. He did 
not like his errand at all ; and when at last he reached 
Whorbury village, he rode so slowly by its old home- 
steads and low cottages that once his nag, becoming 
drowsy from the heat of the summer day, or mistaking 
his rider's intention, stopped. 

Yet the lawyer's mind was never more alert. His 
spectacles he used only for reading; but, being near- 
sighted, out of doors he had a way of poking his head 
forward and appearing to pry in all directions. And 
what he saw to-day filled him with regret It was most 
pathetic. Upon all sides was disrepair, and everything 
bore the sign of impending ruin. There were farm- 
buildings with roofs tumbling in and walls bulging out 
so much that they had been shored up with sticks of 
timber to prevent them from falling. The place abounded 
with these temporary expedients to put off expense. It 
made Mr. Kineton groan aloud to see such waste. He 
was a man of deep feeling whenever property was con- 
cerned, and although in his time he had witnessed a fair 
share of human sorrow without a pang, to see the con- 
dition of the weir and hatches above Whorbury Mill 
gave him absolute pain. 

He aroused his steed and came quickly to the entrance 
to Whorbury House — a pair of handsome iron gates 
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between stone pillars, from one of which the coping- 
stone, bearing an heraldic ornament, had fallen and lay 
on the ground below, half hidden among high nettles. 
A girl in a sun bonnet ran out from the lodge and 
opened the gate for him to pass in. 

"Have you seen the Squire go away to-day?" he 
asked, half inclined to turn back and write after all. 

" He has this minute gone home, sir," replied the girl, 
and so Mr. Kineton trotted forward under the shade of 
a long avenue of oaks. 

" Hullo, Kineton, is that you ? " 

The voice was very clear and musical. It came from 
below the branches, and, as the lawyer pulled up, the 
old Squire Rumblelow of Whorbury, followed by two 
red Irish setters, stepped out into the road before him. 

" Very glad to see you, Kineton," he cried heartily, 
coming up upon the near side of the cob and shaking 
hands across the pommel. "The very man I wanted. 
I was going to ride in for a word with you." 

As he spoke. Squire Rumblelow looked up at the 
lawyer, and the shadows from the leaves overhead 
dappled his face. There were lines upon his forehead 
below his beaver hat, which he wore a little on the back 
of his head, and humorous lines running from the 
comers of his eyes above his cheek-bones. But these 
were not the marks of age, though the Squire was 
getting up in years. They stood, as it were, for the 
seal of the weather, the sign-manual of the open sky 
under whose free dominion he had spent his days. And 
the influence of the fresh air was upon everything he 
said and did. It had given him a breezy manner,, that 
in one not so well-bred might easily have d^enerated 
into bluster — though with him it never did — and a 
sunny good-humour, not without condescension, that 
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made him very popular. Yet old Squire Rumblelow 
could storm at times with a suddenness which was quite 
astonishing. 

Mr. Kineton bent his head, but with a certain quiet 
reserve, in response to Squire Rumblelow's greeting. 
Certainly, if the matter in hand were already known to 
him, let the Squire speak first. 

"The cob wears well. You've never hurried him," 
laughed the old gentleman, as they moved forward 
towards the house; and then, without waiting for a 
reply, he looked up again, and with a singularly frank 
expression, although now there was a passing cloud 
upon his face, he added in the same breath — 

" The fact is, Kineton, I want money." 

" Are you thinking of the interest of the mortgage ? " 
inquired the lawyer warily after a moment's silence. 

" Mortgage, no ! Damn the mortgage ! " exploded 
the Squire with sudden heat at the intrusion of so 
objectionable a subject He took off his beaver, wiped 
his forehead with a large red silk handkerchief, and, hat 
in hand, walked on in the shade. 

His hair, of which he still had plenty, was of an iron 
grey, and fell in careless waves upon his forehead. A 
whisker almost white and clipped quite short ran half- 
way down his cheek, and was shaved square with 
the comer of a stiff collar that arose from behind the 
folds of his stock, like a sharp peak. He wore a green 
coat with tails and brass buttons. It looked none the 
worse because it was faded and grown rusty with wear, 
for the Squire was altogether so fine and handsome a 
man that he would have given dignity to any apparel. 
In his hands he carried the hunting-whip without 
which, except on Sunday on his way to church, he was 
never seen. 
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To be sure, three centuries of Rumblelows had not 
lived in Whorbury Hall for nothing — in more senses 
than one — and the Squire's face was worthy of his 
ancient race. His chin was deep but well formed, his 
mouth firm, and his nose strong and aquiline. Doubt- 
less he might have made a soldier but for a passion for 
hounds so overpowering that he would do nothing but 
hunt A hundred and eight seasons he had hunted 
hounds without a break. That was his proudest boast, 
for when the fox was over the otter began, and he never 
left his county for fifty-four years. It is true that early 
in life he once aspired to become a senator ; but had he 
won that election, which cost him so much, alas! the 
neighbourhood of Oakleigh must have lost a most 
excellent sportsman. 

** No, no. That can wait," he went on, lowering his 
voice to a confidential tone and drawing nearer to the 
cob. "I want — what is it the play says? — *to raise 
a present sum.* I want it at once, Kineton. There are 
several things pressing, and one or two things I want 
to do." 

"I do not know what to advise," said the lawyer, 
thoughtfully stroking his chin. 

•* And I do not know what the devil to do." 

"It would be impossible to raise more on Whor- 
bury." 

"Eh? What?" cried the Squire sharply, for that 
was what he had in his mind. 

" I mean at the present time. In fact, you would not 
get so much. I am sorry to say the mortgagee is 
getting very restless. I got a nasty letter this morn- 
ing. I came over to speak to you about it I will show 
you presently." 

But the Squire could not wait He must hear at 
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once. " What is it, Kineton ? Don't potter over your 
fences. Out with it, man." 

They had turned a bend, and were now in sight of 
the Hall, a large mansion with a classic portico standing 
at the end of a straight drive between the trees. 

"They point out, of course, that the interest is in 
arrears. They ask whether we are prepared to redeem. 
If not, they must take the estate into their own hands 
and receive the rents. I thought it better to come than 
write." 

Mr. Kineton spoke very quickly, in a tone indeed 
almost apologetic. The Squire stopped, and set his 
beaver hat firmly on the back of his head with grave 
deliberation. Then his face flushed crimson. He set 
his teeth with rage, and for a moment wjas so angry that 
he could not speak. 

"What do the rogues mean?" he cried in a fury. 
" If they expect to frighten old Jack Rumblelow, they 
make a mistake. FU fight 'em. They'll go a step too 
far, Kineton. They can't do it I know they can't. 
I'll oppose them every step." 

"They would be within their right They might 
bring an ejectment and take the estate into their own 
hands," said Mr. Kineton mournfully. 

" But what the devil do they think ? Isn't the security 
sufficient? Isn't Whorbury enough for 'em ? Bring an 
ejectment? By George! I'd barricade the house and 
stand a siege." 

As he spoke, the Squire raised his hunting-whip with 
such sudden, emphatic vigour, that the quiet cob swerved, 
to the imminent peril of his owner, who, taken unawares, 
seized hold of the pommel with both hands in alarm. 
This movement so delighted the Squire that he laughed 
outright, and for the moment his excitement was allayed. 
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" I think I will dismount," remonstrated Mr. Kineton 
mildly. " It will be more convenient for conversation." 

He did so with alacrity, and throwing the rein over 
his arm, walked on by Squire Rumblelow's side. 

"Then what the deuce am I to do?" burst out the 
old gentleman angrily. Then he glanced at Whorbury 
Hall, to which they were now drawing very near, and 
suddenly became grave. 

Still Mr. Kineton paused — reflected — hesitated — and 
after all plunged into the matter head first 

" There is only one way," he said, speaking with quick 
decision, and giving a nod at the end of each short 
sentence. "To sell the establishment. To meet all 
present demands. To let the house. To go away, leav- 
ing everything in the hands of some reliable man of 
business. It would take years, but I would guarantee 
myself that, with careful management, the estate shall 
in time become free and the Rumblelows return to their 
own once more." 

The lawyer's manner had become very low and 
earnest, though he finished with this flourish of trum- 
pets at the end, and for the first time in his life Squire 
Rumblelow fully realised his position. There had been 
difficulties before, but always an expedient to carry him 
safely on, and with him an obstacle overridden was for- 
gotten at once. But now it was late in the afternoon, 
and they had come to the end of the run. 

"So it's all over with old Squire Jack. There is 
nothing for him but to kick off his boots," he reflected 
quietly. He knew what the people around called him, 
and had a humorous way in serious moments of adopt- 
ing the nickname. "Come across the grass to the 
stables, Kineton, and afterwards we'll go indoors." 

He was too proud to utter a word of complaint, and 
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they passed between the trees and across a corner of 
the park in silence. The setters went galloping forward, 
turned to look, and came back again. 

" How long will it take, Kineton," he asked abruptly 
without looking up, " if we leave it to you ? " 

" The young Squire should go abroad and do some- 
thing, if possible. Then, say — say twenty years — un- 
less, of course, he should marry well, or meet with some 
good fortune." 

"And what about these fellows? They must not 
come in — and they must not be allowed to foreclose." 

" An idea occurred to me," replied the lawyer, with 
the hesitation which implies doubt " But you may not 
like it — and — and I don't know that it is possible " 

" Whaf s that ? " asked the Squire impatiently. " Out 
with it, and let me hear." 

But Mr. Kineton became more than ever deliberate 
and uncertain. 

" No doubt it would be a good thing to have every- 
thing under one control. But then, of course, Pody- 
more might not consent. I was thinking the Oswin 
trustees might consent to take over the mortgage. We 
shall have large sums from Australia to invest, and 
these people would be paid out. Of course — of course, 
Podymore may object that there is not sufficient margin. 
But I think — I think I could meet that, by the con- 
sideration that we should be glad to buy at a higher 
price. Now, how does that appear to you ? " 

The old gentleman bent his head and sighed. The 
parting with Oakleigh was still a sore point with him. 

" Ay ! Whorbury will go where the rest has gone. 
That will be the end of it," he reflected gloomily. 

For once in his life little lawyer Kineton indulged in 
a mild pleasantry. 
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" The best thing the young Squire can do is to fall in 
love with the heiress. There is enough to buy twice 
over/* he nodded gaily. " Then the estate will be whole 
again in strict settlement." 

In what humour Squire Rumblelow would have 
received this suggestion cannot be divined ; for at that 
moment a little old man in shirt-sleeves, and with thin 
legs crooked with rheumatism, came running out of 
the gateway leading into the stable-yard. He had a 
crooked little shaven face, too, and grey eyes that fairly 
danced with excitement. This was John Baker, the 
husband of Mary Jane. 

"He's a'comed, sir. Sir Peter Wilkirls, sir, have 
a-bin there, up's quarter of an hour," shouted John in a 
little cracked tin voice ; and always at the word " sir " 
his forefinger rose and touched the rim of his hat as if 
it were worked by machinery. 

*' Eh ? Bless my heart ! For the moment I forgot ! " 
cried the Squire of Whorbury, jerking back his head 
with regret. "Come along, Kineton — take the horse, 
John — ril talk to you again, Kineton — are they all right, 
John ? — when Wilkins has gone, Kineton." 

Speaking thus — first to one, then to the other — 
Squire Rumblelow strode forward towards the gates. 
This fresh excitement had for the time being dispelled 
his sadder thoughts, whilst his haste and the serious 
expression upon his face proved the occasion to be none 
of minor importance. 

John Baker, dragging at the rein and bustling his 
stiff limbs to keep up, kept talking all the while : " Right 
as rain, sir, a'ter vine weather, sir. Never zeed none 
better not in all my life, sir. Vive o' 'em, sir. Pirty 
as picters, sir. Every one better 'an t'other — in a 
manner o' speaking." 
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And now, whenever John saluted he also winked, a 
large, simultaneous, automatic wink involving one half 
of his face. Yet there was nothing familiar about it 
It was merely an assurance of cleverness, and so far 
from involving disrespect expressed unqualified respect 
— for John Baker. 

" How do ye do, Wilkins ! " cried Squire Rumblelow 
now quite himself again, as he hurried through the gates 
into the courtyard. 

" Late — late," remonstrated the baronet, a short, con- 
sequential sportsman, who, being very stout, stood with 
his legs apart. 

"I thought you'd come in that way. Come along, 
then. Let's waste no time. Here's Kineton waiting to 
see sport." 

" Come along, then," echoed Sir Peter, holding out his 
hand to the lawyer without looking at him. " He shall 
tell the law, Rumblelow. Ha ! ha ! What can ee have 
better than a lawyer to tell law ? " 

The baronet had a round, red face, and he roared with 
laughter to an extent that was quite dangerous. 

At once there was bustle everywhere. Sir Peter had 
driven his four-in-hand straight into the stable-yard, and 
half a dozen helpers were busy unbuckling harness, and 
leading away the horses. Unostentatiously drawn up 
behind the gate stood John Baker's donkey-cart, and 
away under the shadow of the further wall was a similar 
equipage. 

A spirit of aloofness had hitherto marked the 
demeanour of the donkey-carts. Even the donkeys 
were standing with their tails towards each other, as 
if in denial of previous acquaintanceship. And keep- 
ing solemn guard over the distant cart, motionless 
as a sentinel, stood a man in grey hose, cord 
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breeches, and a sleeve waistcoat of ample length. He 
,was very little taller than John Baker, but his body- 
was prodigiously long and in front round as a pumpkin. 
His gaitered legs were short and straight like pegs. 
Being free from rheumatism, however, he stood upright, 
thrust his fists into the capacious pockets of his waist- 
coat, and gazed at the sky. An expectation of. some 
apparition from the clouds seemed to hold him oblivious 
to the world around. His name was Abraham Symes, 
and, conscious of merit, he did not care one straw who 
knew it. 

"Come along, then," shouted Sir Peter, in a still 
louder voice. 

Sir Peter ran. His coachman ran, and so did the 
footman too. They clustered around Abraham Symes, 
whilst every helper in Squire Rumblelow's stables 
hurried to lend a hand to John Baker. At once from 
each cart five bags of finest linen were carefully lifted 
as if they held something that would break. Squire 
Rumblelow himself took two, and so did Sir Peter. 

'* Catch hold of a couple, Kineton," cried the Squire 
excitedly, " and come along into the library." 

At once a procession was formed. Squire Rumblelow 
leading the way with Lawyer Kineton, who held his 
bags far off as if they might bite, and John Baker, 
who in one hand carried a pair of scales. Next came 
Sir Peter's coachman in stately solitude — Sir Peter 
having stepped back to confer with Abraham Symes 
— and a bottle-green livery faced with red. It was al- 
together an imposing pageant, for the linen bags of the 
Rumblelow party were of the richest claret colour, 
whereas Sir Peter had chosen a delicate sky blue. 

Thus they crossed a lawn and reached a side entrance 
to Whorbury Hall. Then, as the first foot stepped upon 
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the threshold, a cock crew. At this from the whole of 
the bags came such a crowing that upon the staircase Sir 
Peter paused to listen. An expression akin to spiritual 
exaltation illumined his countenance. 

"Harky to that, then!" he cried, and added with 
feeling that he had never heard prettier music in all 
his life. 

The library at Whorbury was a handsome room, from 
which both books and furniture had some time ago 
been removed, excepting one small case containing 
works on farriery and some volumes of the Sporting 
Magazine. A square of matting was spread upon the 
floor, and in the centre of it had been drawn a circle 
in white chalk with a short line in the centre. Into the 
beam above a fine old open fireplace a large nail had 
been driven, and to this, with crooked angular alacrity, 
John Baker hung up his scales. And still the excite- 
ment grew ; for the birds were all to be weighed None 
might weigh above 4 lbs. 10 ozs., and the lightest were 
matched to fight first 

" ril lay fifty guineas on the first birds matched," cried 
Sir Peter, too impatient to wait 

Old Squire Jack only nodded. He had never refused 
a challenge in his life. 

John Baker and Abraham Symes knelt down upon 
the edge of the matting, and with a solemnity almost 
devotional untied the strings. Abraham's bird was of 
a bright ginger colour, but the strain that John Baker 
fed for Squire Jack was the celebrated black-breasted 
red. The birds were trimmed ready for the fray — their 
tails docked, their wings clipped to a point. Nothing 
now remained but to arm their heels with long silver 
spurs. 

This carefully done, they were brought to the chalk 
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circle and held up towards each other. At sight of a 
foe each eye sparkled, each snake-like neck was thrust 
forward with a crow of defiance. For a minute their 
fierceness grew with their impatience, and then they 
were quietly set down on opposite sides of the circle. 

At once they darted at each other, but stopped short, 
with necks outstretched and beak to beak. For a while 
they waited, fencing as warily as experienced swordsmen. 
The light shone down upon their smooth backs — one 
bright like gold, and the other of a deep red as rich 
as blood. Suddenly they dashed together. A confused 
mass of mingled colour leapt into the air with a noise 
of beating wings and vicious striking heels. But the 
battle was brief. The red bird fell under, staggered 
free, and dropped, whilst Sir Peter's ginger, with 
blood dripping from his spur, strutted and swaggered 
and crowed. 

And so did Sir Peter too. 

"Ginger for ever!*' he cried lustily. "A hundred 
guineas, a hundred guineas on the next set-to!" 

" Done ! " replied old Squire Jack. 

John Baker and Abraham Symes were ready in a 
trice ; but again the same thing happened. In shorter 
time than it would take to tell, Squire Rumblelow's 
black-red lay on his back, legs up, upon the matting. 

" They can't stand against 'em," roared the delighted 
baronet " That's a hundred and fifty to me. They're 
no good, Rumblelow. I'll lay you double 6r quits on 
the next" 

But now the luck changed. Both this time and the 
following the black-red triumphed ; and it so happened 
that at the fifth and final set-to Squire Rumblelow stood 
a hundred guineas to the good, with a bet of two hun- 
dred upon this last battle. 
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But now the contest, though fought with no less 
courage and determination, was long and doubtful. 
Even Lawyer Kineton, who hated cock-fighting, and 
still more that want of reverence for property displayed 
in betting, became as excited as the rest He was 
eager for Squire Rumblelow to win. "How is he 
going to pay?" he kept asking himself. "How the 
deuce is he going to pay ? '* But even this considera- 
tion was forgotten as the fight went on ; for the birds 
fought like demons. Both red and golden feathers 
floated in the air, and upon both sides blood dropped 
upon the matting. There was no longer wariness and 
stratagem. The warriors rushed furiously at each other, 
seized with their beaks, leapt, struck again and again. 
But every time they fell apart the onset was less fierce, 
until at last, worn out and faint from loss of blood, 
quivering and panting, they dropped together, a heap of 
broken blood-stained plumage. 

" Law ! '* cried the baronet wildly. " Count short law." 

Abraham Symes slowly counted, " Woone, two, dree *' 
up to ten. 

Then the birds were taken apart and gently stroked 
and smoothed into some shape ; yet each lay senseless 
in his feeder's hands. 

" Put 'em down to scratch," yelled the baronet louder 
still, and dropping into dialect in his excitement " Let 
lawyer count. Count, I tell ee, up to forty." 

So the birds, to all appearance lifeless, were laid down 
upon their breasts, their necks extended and beaks 
almost touching at the white mark, and little Mr. Kine- 
ton solemnly counted what was called " long law." For 
if an umpire could tell forty and neither cock show signs 
of fight, it was a drawn battle, and all bets were off. 
But such was the courage of a true cock of a game 
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that if he had but strength to do it, he would strike or 
crow. 

" Not so fast ! Not so fast!" shouted the baronet, for 
the lawyer quickened as he counted, in haste to be done. 

The lawyer slackened his pace — '' thirty-eight, thirty- 
nine." 

Everyone was bending forward watching in breathless 
anxiety. A slight shiver passed over the ginger from 
beak to heel, but that was nothing. For a second his 
glassy eye half opened; he lifted his head an inch, 
drew a gasp very like a sigh, gave one vicious peck that 
sounded sharp and clear upon the matting like the 
stroke of a woodpecker upon a hollow tree, rolled over 
upon his side, and died. 

So it was all over. Abraham Symes and John Baker 
quickly snatched up their dead birds and bags and went 
hurrying back to their donkey-carts. It was of no 
account that the black-red recovered under the atten- 
tion of John Baker, and lived to fight another day. Sir 
Peter had won, as his boisterous laughter very clearly 
testified. 

" He ! he ! Squire Rumblelow. Then you owe me a 
hundred guineas," he cried. 

"All right Kineton shall send you the money," 
replied Squire Jack, as if it were a matter of no con- 
sequence. 

" ril back my gingers against any colour or breed 
'pon earth. Til back Abraham Symes against any 
feeder living. Til back " 

An altercation, sudden, but loud, broke in upon this 
whirlwind of sporting proposals. Professional rivalry 
being too strong to keep silence until they were out of 
hearing, John Baker and Abraham Symes had paused 
upon the stairs to exchange a few words. But in ten 
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seconds the few words multiplied into a terrible quarrel. 
For John said that no man, gentle or simple, had any 
right to speak to an umpire. And Abraham replied : 
" Umpire be damned ! " and added that no umpire ever 
listened to any word let drop. And John affirmed that 
but for that Abraham's bird would never in this world 
ha' pecked in time. And Abraham retorted that John's 
was " a dam-fool bird that didn' peck at all." And with 
that all close argument came to an end. 

" Come outzide an' pull off thy cwoat," cried John. 

"Come outzide I will," yelled Abraham; "but no 
need to pull off my cwoat." 

" No need to what ? " inquired John. " A pot-bellied 
cider-butt ! " 

"Mus' I hear that," panted Abraham, in astonish- 
ment dropping his birds to steady himself, with his fists 
jammed tight against his ribs, "from a feller whose 
limbs be all hind-lags ! " 

And then, John wriggling under his rheumatism and 
Abraham perspiring under his weight of flesh, they 
set off with such speed that they were already in the 
stable-yard before gentility, disturbed by the noise, could 
catch them up. 

" I'll back Abraham Symes to fight John Baker 
for a ten-poun' note. I'll back Abraham Symes to 
give en enough in three rounds. For twenty poun' I'll 
back " 

But Squire Rumblelow interposed with decision that 
he would have no such tomfoolery at Whorbury. 

" If the fools want to fight, let them drive at once to 
the devil in their donkey-carts and fight there. If not, 
let them go inside and drown ill-will in a quart cup." 

The alternative offered attractions, and amity was 
quickly restored ; for very brief explanation proved 
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Abraham and John to agree in this, that neither 
believed the other to intend any harm. 

"Then I'll back Abraham Symes's donkey to race 
John Baker's from the front entrance to the park 
gates," cried the irrepressible baronet, " for fifty poun'." 

Both John and Abraham began to look up. They 
could each smell a crown for the winner in that But 
Squire Rumblelow only laughed and shook that beaver 
hat 

" And I'll back myself to drive en, too, against any 
man," urged Sir Peter. " I'll race you. Squire, double 
or quits — double or quits — from here to the park gates." 

Now, John Baker's donkey was both young and 
elegant, and had often been noticed on the high-road, 
going — going like a little horse; whereas Abraham's, 
though older, and a good reliable creature beyond 
question, had not as yet earned any reputation for talent 
whatever. And as to driving — anything that went on 
legs — well 

Old Squire Jack cried " Done ! " 

So the match was made at once, and with greater 
nimbleness than might have been expected of one so 
elderly, Mr. Rumblelow climbed into the cart and poised 
himself upon the movable board that served for a seat 

" There's a stick and a little tin can in the bottom o* 
the cart," whispered John Baker, as he handed up the 
reins ; " rottle up he." 

"Kineton shall start us," cried Sir Peter, as he 
scrambled into his chariot 

The prim little lawyer, with the sickly smile of one 
who bears a nightmare of unexpressed disapproval 
within his bosom, consented to count 

" One — two— three — OFF ! " 

Away went the donkey-carts, neck and neck, at a 
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most deliberate trot, out of the yard, along the road- 
way, and round the comer into the avenue; but no 
sooner had they, as it were, weathered the cape, than 
the Squire picked up the little tin can. 

At the first sound of it John Baker's donkey broke 
into a gallop. The harness jingled, the cart rattled 
and bumped as it rocked up and down above its axle- 
tree like a cock-boat in a choppy sea. The pace was 
so great that the Squire's beaver assumed a rakish, 
angle, and appeared in imminent peril of going by the 
board By the time the cart reached the last bend 
before the park gates it was a good thirty y^rds in front 

But at this moment, attracted by the sound of strange 
music and the rattle of approaching wheels, the children 
at the lodge rushed out to ascertain what was coming, 
and, if need be, to throw open the gates. There were 
eight of them besides the girl in the sun-bonnet, and in 
open-mouthed astonishment they stood aghast 

" Heart alive ! " cried the girl in astonishment *^ Why, 
'tis John Baker's donkey-cart a-running away wi' old 
Squire Jack." 

With the utmost presence of mind they all rushed 
out into the road, held out their arms, and shouted with 
all their might 

The effect was instantaneous. The donkey, thrusting 
out both legs in front, stopped short And such the 
tenacity of purpose and fortitude of mind of that 
humble animal that neither verbal admonition nor 
application of the stick produced any effect whatever. 
As to the little tin can, that was worse than useless. At 
the mere tinkle of it he laid back his ears and jibbed. 

So there was a sorry finish, and Sir Peter won at 
a walk. 

Yet, under these reverses. Squire Rumblelow well 
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sustained that character of fine old English gentleman 
so unanimously bestowed upon him at the "Green 
Dragon." He did not utter one word of complaint, 
but smiled upon ill-fortune as a sportsman should. 
And when Sir Peter drove away in his coach he waved 
his hand cordially and shouted that he would be even 
with him yet 

But at once his thoughts picked up the broken thread 
of his interrupted conversation with the lawyer. He 
knew that he was face to face with the inevitable, and a 
moment of sadness came over him as deep and silent as 
these years had been shallow and boisterous. Not that 
he accused himself of folly, or wished he had done 
otherwise ; but he saw that everything was at an end. 
Whorbury shut up — or let ! And Jack abroad ! It 
was a devil of a pity. And he loved his grandson* 
too, in his way — though John was not the thorough, 
neck-or-nothing sportsman that a true Rumblelow 
should be. Full of care, he walked in silence into the 
house, and then he and Kineton shut themselves in 
together and talked until dark. 

Doubtless during the conference they arrived at some 
determination, and the Squire in some measure regained 
his light-heartedness. This was the conclusion of it as 
expressed in his parting words : — 

"Very well, Kineton. Send Wilkins his money. 
Arrange about the mortgage as you say, if Podymore 
will agree. But one more season I will have, if I die 
for it One season more — and then, if nothing should 
happen. Til come into heel like a whipped spaniel, and 
— listen to reason, and do what Tm told. Not another 
word, Kineton ; not a word to me or anybody else." 
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CHAPTER II 
THE YOUNG SQUIRE 

THESE misfortunes, imminent to the house of 
Rumblelow, although not altogether unforeseen 
in the neighbourhood, were entirely unsuspected by the 
young Squire. 

Upon the death of his father, which happened before 
he could remember, the widow and her child, for reasons 
of economy, had been brought to live at Whorbury. 
But she, being young and attractive, after a short but 
quite sufficient interval, contracted a second marriage, to 
the great satisfaction of her father-in-law, who readily 
undertook the bringing up and education of his little 
heir. Thus " Master John," as he was still called, had 
lived from infancy with his grandparents at Whorbury, 
until the death of his grandmother, a very proud and 
stately dame, which happened about five years ago. 
Since then there had been no one but the old Squire 
and himself. 

From the first. Squire Rumblelow devoted himself to 
the instruction of the boy with the keenest interest He 
was proud of pointing out the size and sturdiness of 
the child's limbs, and whilst the little fellow was still 
in petticoats could recount a dozen marvels of his 
pluck and activity. He provided a diminutive pony 
before the urchin's knees could well clip a saddle, and 
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announced to the neighbourhood that he meant to make 
a man of him. By this Squire Jack intended a sports- 
man of the first water ; for in his estimation a country 
gentleman must be one thing or the other — a sound 
sportsman or a bom fool. 

Happily, the breeding of the heir of Whorbury was 
left largely to his grandmother, a potentate who ad- 
mitted none superior to herself in sway. She early 
taught him to read, and awakened in his mind some 
interest in books, and during the many years that he 
attended the Grammar School at Bristlington sternly 
refused any holiday for hunting, even when the meet 
was at Whorbury Hall itself. She had signified her 
intention that he should go to the University, and old 
Squire Jack did not dream of questioning the decision, 
even though the old lady was no longer there to en- 
force it And she filled the boy's mind with the quality 
and importance of the Rumblelow race. The sale of 
Oakleigh to her dying day she never forgot, and poor 
Josiah Oswin had been her greatest aversion ; for it 
seemed an unholy interference with the intention of 
Providence that a man of such origin should have 
money to buy when the Rumblelows were forced by 
poverty to sell. It was a thing too unnatural to he 
final. Oakleigh would certainly come into the market 
one of these days; and John — who "in all human 
probability " would succeed his grandfather at an early 
age — must commit no imprudence, and then, "should 
it please the Almighty to grant a long life," he might 
be prepared to repurchase should opportunity arise. 

So John Rumblelow had grown to manhood without 
a doubt about the future. As to the disrepair of the 
estate, he saw the pity of it and felt the shame, yet to 
be sure it was useless to hope that anything could be 
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done about that He could only dream of a golden 
future when, under his care and nursing, Whorbury 
should be the admiration of every passing traveller. 
Not a stone was to be missing then, not a tile out 
of place. He had already settled upon many improve- 
ments to be made as soon as matters came into his 
own hands. He would plant and drain and rebuild, 
until the place was a paradise. To be sure, he also, like 
a true Rumblelow, had incurred a few debts. But these 
would have been reasonable indeed, for a man of his 
position, if only he had not, in easy good nature and as 
a mere formality, lent his name to a friend on the back 
of a bill, and been driven to borrow to meet the liability. 
It was a nuisance, and worried him. He was fastidious, 
and so guilelessly good-natured that he had not believed 
it possible for a gentleman to take advantage of his 
friend. However, he should soon get over that So 
long as the lender left him in peace for the present, that 
could offer no difficulty in the end. 

Thus, on the evening when he surprised Margaret 
Lane wrestling with the Whorbury trout, John Rumble- 
low was as light-hearted and free from care as any man 
of four-and-twenty, with abundant health and brilliant 
prospects, could well be. His heart was overflowing 
with spontaneous generosity as a bird in springtime 
with unpremeditated song. The story of JosisJi Oswin's 
will was fresh in his mind, for the neighbourhood could 
talk of nothing else but the enormous unexpected wealth 
of Hetty Oswin and the supposed disappointment of 
the girl who had been so long called " Fortune's darling." 
He had not seen Maggie since, veiled in black, she 
stood weeping in the chancel on the day of the funeral. 
Then he, like the rest, regarded her as the future 
mistress of Oakleigh, and found some comfort too in 
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the reflection, universally expressed at that time, that 
the Lanes, at any rate, were people of distinction in 
Midlandshire. There was a fitness about that ; and she 
looked a lady, as everybody said. He had always 
admired her, though he had not spoken to her half a 
dozen times in his life. As he walked home that even- 
ing in the twilight through the fields along the lonely 
riverside the beauty of Margaret Lane haunted him 
like a dream. 

He could not get the thought of her out of his mind. 
Full of generous impulses, he recollected the injustice 
done and burned with indigfnation. What a pity that 
any but a gentleman should ever amass money and buy 
land ! And how the man's underbred assurance came 
out in his abominable will ! His name and arms ! 
Great heavens ! John Rumblelow was so fresh and 
healthy-minded that merely to think of this brought a 
flush of shame to his cheeks as if he recalled some folly 
committed by himself. 

" Ass ! Fool ! Confounded idiot ! '* he suddenly burst 
out aloud. 

" Is that you, Master John ? " 

" Eh ? What ? " he answered sharply. 

It was almost dark, and the voice was so close that 
it made him start He had followed the stream up to 
Whorbury village, and was now at the back of the mill. 

" Is that you, sir ? I wanted a word wi' ee, Master 
John." 

John Hallett, the miller, stepped towards him. He 
had been sitting on a rail in the gloom under a leaning 
willow tree. 

' " I said to Selina Td speak to Master John. I did, 
sure," he said, lowering his voice to a confidential 
whisper, after the manner of a tenant who speaks only 
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for his landlord's good. "About the weir, sir — it did 
really ought to have something a-done. For the wall's 
carried away, an' the hatch do leak like a sieve. An' 
now's the time. Master John, now's the time to do it. 
T'uU all be washed down come winter flood, an' then a 
pretty penny to spend " 

"It is too late to look to-night," interrupted John 
Rumblelow, speaking very rapidly, but unconsciously 
assuming an air of good-humoured condescension. 
**But — but, eh — I'll remind my gfrandfather. I can't 
promise anything myself, you know. Good-night, 
Hallett, good-night" 

With a feeling of impatience he hurried on before 
more could be said. It was very irritating — this 
frequent reference to obvious disrepair. He was proud 
and felt ashamed that he could do nothing but 
answer with hasty evasion, and then run away. It 
hurt his dignity, and shamed his sense of right He 
would have liked to be liberal, with a "Certainly, 
Hallett; it shall be ordered to-morrow." Yet he felt 
angry with Hallett, too, since the complaint was so 
altogether reasonable. He would have to avoid pass- 
ing the mill in future to prevent expressing an opinion 
about the weir. This also was galling to his pride. 
Then his thoughts at once wandered back to Oakleigh, 
where every stick and stone was sound. "But that 
would be worse than this, I suppose, if it were ours," 
he sighed gloomily. Then the hopelessness of his 
promised appeal to his grandfather struck him as so 
humorous that he laughed, and so the matter passed 
out of his mind. 

The old Squire was crossing the hall as his grandson 
came indoors. He had only just parted from Kineton. 

" Well, did you get anything ? " 
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Squire Rumblelow was no angler. To him at the 
best fishing appeared but a tame pastime. Still, re- 
garded as a match between a man and a trout, the 
result could not fail to awaken a mild interest 

"Yes, sir." 

"Any size?" 

" Yes, sir. I caught a poacher." 

"What? The devil you did ! Where was he? Where 
is he ? Did you collar him ? What did you do with 
him ? Who is it ? If it's that rascal Butt again he shall 
go to jail. I know it's Butt Had he got anything on 
him?" 

Old Squire Jack was beside himself with excitement 
He almost danced for joy as he rattled off this string of 
questions, which only ceased for want of breath. 

" No, sir. It was not Butt ^" 

"Well, anyway, it will be an example," interrupted 
the Squire in a tone somewhat sobered, but full of 
consolation. 

" I don't know about that It was a lady." 

"A what?" 

So John Rumblelow recounted the whole story from 
the beginning ; and as the old gentleman chuckled and 
laughed with every evidence of delight, the tale did not 
lose colour in the telling: 

"Ha-ha! Called me 'old Squire Jack,' did she? 
Said I should exterminate her? Ha-ha! A sort of 
monster, eh ? " 

" A perfect ogre, sir," replied the young man calmly, 
whereat his grandfather enjoyed himself more than ever. 

Their intercourse never varied from this light- 
hearted, half-respectful banter upon one side, and a 
good-humoured tolerance upon the other. They never 
quarrelled, and thus lost sight of their lack of sympathy. 
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Suddenly dismissing all frivolity, he became grave. 

"What are they going to do with their shooting, 
Jack?" 

" I did not ask them, sir," returned John Rumblelow, 
with a laugh. 

" No, no — of course not Hope they won't let it to 
any greedy fellow wholl poison the foxes. Kineton 
might He's all business and no sport But Podymore 
will see to that What sort o* woman is this new girl ? " 

John Rumblelow paused. He had paid very little 
attention to Hetty Oswin. "Oh, a little, dark, lean- 
faced girl with big eyes," he said carelessly, " who waves 
her hands about when she talks." 

" She's richer than any man within ten mile," reflected 
the Squire thoughtfully. "And Oakleigh has the 
prettiest covers I know. But Podymore is all right 
Still, we'll ride over and call upon her. It is nothing 
but right and seemly, after all. And I'll ask them to 
come and look at Whorbury some afternoon the begin- 
ning of the week." 

Thus the conversation closed. To the subjects of 
cock-fighting or donkey-racing the old gentleman made 
no reference whatever. But then. Master John, with 
all his advantages, had not turned out the complete 
sportsman that a true Rumblelow was expected to be. 
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ANCESTRAL TOMBS 

IT is the privil^e of healthy youth to dream only by 
day, and sleep quickly brought to the imaginings 
of John Rumblelow a brief forgetfulness. His last 
thought was of Margaret Lane, and in the morning 
he awoke with a strange feeling that something had 
happened — something important the day before. What 
was it ? To be sure, he had met and talked with that 
girl at Oakleigh. It made him smile to think that 
so small a matter could have seemed of any magnitude. 
Of course, she could be nothing to the heir of Whor- 
bury, and John Rumblelow was too conscious of his 
position to include any such possibility amongst his 
dreams. Yet already he was longing to see her again. 
To a country gentleman, so young that he has only 
to amuse himself, the month of August is the dullest 
time of the year. With a bright sun and shallow 
streams there is no fishing except for an hour or two 
at dusk, and shooting has not yet begun. The careless- 
ness of old Squire Jack in respect of all the business 
of the estate deprived John of much useful occupation 
which he would gladly have undertaken ; but his grand- 
father had never yet received a suggestion without 
impatience, and although John Rumblelow was ashamed 
even to think of the waste, he recognised the im- 
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possibility of doing any good. After breakfast that 
morning the old gentleman cantered away to Bristling- 
ton to attend a justice-meeting, a duty to his country 
which, in consideration of the criminality of poaching, 
he never neglected. So John Rumblelow was left with 
some hours before him and nothing in particular to do. 

He put on his hat and, avoiding Hallett and the mill, 
strolled down the river. Of course he had no expecta- 
tion of seeing her there, but in a sentimental mood how 
slight an association will unconsciously direct a young 
man's steps ! He walked on to the bridge and stood 
upon the boundary to the two estates. Did she often 
come there of an evening? he wondered. He would 
wait a few days and then accept the invitation to fish 
at Oakleigh. Perhaps he might meet her again. 

The comments made by his grandfather upon the 
night before came into his mind. The respectful men- 
tion of the great wealth of Hetty Oswin made him 
smile, and already half suspect the old gentleman of a 
sly attempt at match-making. At the idea of marrying 
that very insignificant little lady he laughed aloud. Yet, 
of course, the advantages of such an arrangement were 
as clear to him as to* anybody else. His dreams, how- 
ever, that morning assumed a different form. If that 
fellow Oswin had only done the just thing and left 
Oakleigh to Margaret Lane, he might have married her 
and made the whole estate complete again. Though, 
of course, Whorbury was a little dipped, he knew that. 
Great heavens ! if she had only been the elder niece ! 
He felt his pulse quicken at the thought of it. It was 
strange that the arrangement of the late Josiah Oswin 
when looked at in that light did not appear to him unfair. 

A mile away, peeping between tall elms and slender 
poplars, stood the little grey tower of Oakleigh church. 
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Rumblelows had lived at the Court and been buried 
in those aisles before Whorbury, which came to them 
by marriage, was built. There were ancient tablets in 
the nave, and tombs of crusaders in the transept ; yet, 
the place having been sold, he had never in his life 
entered the church until the funeral the other afternoon. 
Then his eye wandered to the memorial stones, now 
almost illegible, and he determined to walk over some 
day and examine them. Why not that morning ? He 
had forgotten all about it until now* Of course, since he 
had before intended to do this, he could not be going 
with any absurd hope of meeting Margaret Lane. 

But Oakleigh was a village through which it was 
impossible to pass unobserved. 

Mrs. William Cotching, noting the hat of a traveller 
above the causeway wall, dropped her bucket, and ran 
down to the garden hedge to establish his identity. 
And there, sure enough, was Dorothy Chick tiptoeing 
with all her might to peep over a row of raspberry 
canes. 

" Why, 'tis young Squire ! " whispered Mrs. William 
Cotching, in astonishment. 

« An' zo 'tis," replied Dorothy Chick. 

The shop stood at a bend in the road ; and there sat 
Miss Keziah Crane behind a cup of " chainey-oysters " 
and double stocks, staring, as they say, "with all her 
eyes." As he turned the corner, coming towards him, 
and quite close, he met Margaret Lane. 

A flush of self-consciousness reddened her cheek. 
She also had been dreaming, and his sudden, un- 
expected presence — for she had never seen him before 
in Oakleigh street — came like a detection of her secret 
thoughts. She could not hide this momentary con- 
fusion, and she felt that he observed it She nervously 
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quickened her pace, so much so that to the village 
gossips it looked as if she gladly hurried to meet him. 
Miss Keziah Crane rose at once and flattened her nose 
between the bottles of peppermint bulls*-eyes against 
the shop window-pane. 

They began, as otherwise intelligent young people 
when fluttering on the brink of love often will, by 
saying the most senseless things. 

"You are not down by the river to-day," he smiled 
and told her, as they shook hands. 

" Oh, no. Not to-day. In fact, my angling is quite 
an accident I used to go with poor Uncle Jos." 

"I hope seeing you there may prove a frequent 
accident" 

" It was my cousin who suggested it last night," she 
answered, quite irrelevantly. 

"Was that so?" he asked, shaking his head with 
much affectation of gravity. " Then I shall never know 
content until I find you fishing upon your own 
initiative." 

But conversation of this fine quality could not, of 
course, be long sustained. A pause followed, and 
Maggie began to display a disposition to proceed upon 
her way. 

" I want to go into the church." For the first time 
he spoke quite naturally. ** Perhaps you could tell me 
where to get the key ? " 

" There is one at home," she said, at once turning to 
go back. " My aunt and cousin have just gone into 
Bristlington. I will come and give it to you." 

" But that will be troubling you." 

" Oh, no. My errand was quite unimportant" 

They walked together down the village street — a 
proceeding in Oakleigh by no means so unworthy of 
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mention as may at first sight be supposed — and up the 
drive to the house. The key was in the hall. She ran 
in to fetch it, and then led him, by the private path into 
the churchyard, to the door by which he might enter. 
There she would have left him, for she held out her hand 
to say * good-bye.' " Do please come also," he begged 
of her. She hesitated a moment. " I am sure I shall 
want a guide." She accepted the appeal in apparent 
good faith, and they stepped at once into the large pew 
where the Rumblelows of old had worshipped and still 
slept under the stones. 

It was very like a room, and parted off from the body 
of the church by a carved oak screen. There were no 
fixed seats, but chairs — arm-chairs in front for the 
quality and rush-bottomed chairs behind for those of 
lesser degree. There was even a fireplace in one comer, 
just beyond the effigy of the crusader lying in a niche in 
the wall. Everything was old-world even in those days. 
The tracery of the window held fragments of coloured 
glass that cast gleams of bright colour upon the wall 
across the upper tablets, but the panes below were of 
dull green. 

He stood reading the inscriptions. They were all 
of ancient Rumblelows and the marriages of ancient 
Rumblelows. He glanced at the heraldry, but it 
recorded nothing that he did not already know. His 
grandmother had been quite learned in all these 
matters. 

" My pilgrimage has led to no results of any import- 
ance," he said lightly, as if amused with himself for 
having come. 

She had been standing by the open doorway, but now 
she stepped forward and also glanced up at the tablets, 

" I believe I venerate them more than you do," she 
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laughed. " I have read them with increasing awe every 
Sunday ever since I could spell. But there is a large 
monument in the chancel." 

She pushed open a door in the oak screen and led the 
way almost to the altar steps. Let into the wall, and 
reaching to the roof, was a huge memorial stone, bear- 
ing two life-size figures, very quaintly carved with the 
frills and ruffles of the sixteenth century. They were 
kneeling side by side, and opposite to them, also upon 
their knees, were two rows of children, boys and 
girls, four of each, nicely graduated in age and size. 
The legend was a whole domestic history. It told, in 
quaint simplicity and in strange spelling, how Sir John 
Rumblelow, Knight, of Oakleigh, married Hannah, 
daughter of James Taylor, yeoman of the same parish, 
and how they both, with eight of their children, were 
carried off by the Plague in 1564. It finished with a 
eulogy, in verse, upon Dame Hannah Rumblelow : — 

" Though in an humble station borne, 
Her higher lot she dyd adome ; 
In welthe she lived unspoylt by pryde ; 
The poor bemoned her when she dyed. 
Of children deare she bare eleven ; 
Alas 1 that eight rejoyce in heven." 

"Sir John seems to have been a sort of Oakleigh 
King Cophetua," said the girl, still looking up at the 
figures. 

" Yes. No doubt the Taylors were very small people. 
There is no other mention of them, so far as I know." 

" There was a great deal of mention of them at the 
time, you may be sure," she answered, laughing, and she 
turned round and stood close by the rail 

** There must have been a nine days' wonder in Oak- 
leigh." 
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" And they were married on this very spot, and she 
came to live at the Court," the girl reflected, and her 
eyes brightened at the thought of the romance. 

"They may have been married elsewhere. It was 
quite easy in those days." 

But she shook her head. "No," she said firmly. 
" Sir John was a bold knight He had a mind of his 
own and lived up to it She was beautiful and good, 
and her father gave her away. I will not accept any 
other version." 

He had finished his reading. She turned and walked 
across the nave as if there were no more to say, and 
sauntering a few steps behind, he followed her back into 
the ancient pew. AH the while his eyes were closely 
watching her, and every movement satisfied his fas- 
tidious observation. There was no affectation or self- 
consciousness about her. When she came to the door, 
which was open, she stopped and waited for him 
standing full in the sunlight 

" I believe when the sermon is dull or long you im- 
agine these people and invent stories about them." 

He spoke gaily and loitered as if inviting her to talk, 
but she moved quickly out of the doorway on to the path. 

Her answer came like an echo of the thought about 
herself that had just passed through his mind. 

" I always picture Dame Hannah as quite simple and 
natural," she admitted with a laugh, as she took a step 
or two towards the house and waited again. " If she 
had given herself airs, the surviving children would have 
been ashamed to record her humble birth." 

There was no choice left him but without delay to 
lock up the church and carry back the key to the house. 
The distance was very short, and a moment later they 
were shaking hands in the porch. 
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She had by some means given him the impression 
that she was in haste. 

** I am afraid I have taken up a great deal of your 
time,'' he apologised, as he wished her good-morning. 

"Not at all," she answered. "I am sorry that my 
cousin is not at home." 

Yet so little do these conventional phrases signify 
that by the time Hetty Oswin presently returned the 
meeting with John Rumblelow had quite escaped the 
memory of Margaret Lane. 

At least, she did not even mention his name. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE COVERS 

JOHN RUMBLELOW did not go directly home. 
He was in no hurry, and he took a way through 
the woods, down a long hunting-path with thick 
copse upon each side, and tall trees whose branches, 
dense with foliage, met and intermingled overhead. 
Whatever the old Squire might neglect, he spared no 
expense in preserving his covert, and the place was 
quite solitary and quiet. It was too late in the season 
for the songs of birds. The thin grass and mosses 
underfoot deadened the sound of his steps, so that 
pheasants stalked slowly into the ride unaware of his 
presence, and once a hare came lopping towards him, 
until quite close she stopped and turned into the hazel 
undergfrowth. 

A subtle change came creeping over his mind. The 
thought of Whorbury, with his future position as the 
representative of an ancient family and owner of a fine 
estate, was never far away. How should it be ? He 
had been brought up from childhood on the expectation 
of all this, and with a keen sense of the obligations 
it imposed. There were things which a Rumblelow 
might not do, and other things that were essential. A 
spirit of noblesse oblige so completely directed the 
family conduct that even the old Squire defended his 
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extravagances by the reflection that they were neces- 
sary to a Rumblelow. 

John Rumblelow began to reason with himself. To 
marry Margaret Lane was of course out of the ques- 
tion ; and to be running after her for mere amusement 
was beneath the dignity of a Rumblelow. The folly 
of having gone to Oakleigh that morning arose clearly 
before him. Not that it was possible for anyone to 
suspect his purpose, but such weakness carried with it 
a loss of self-esteem and dignity. She was a lady 
worthy of all respect and admiration, yet not a lady 
of his own class with whom he might even philander 
without serious consequences. If people were to see 
them together only once or twice, there would be no end 
of ridiculous gossip. And there was a greater danger 
than that He felt it in the glowing excitement which 
neither prudent reflection nor the quiet of the woods 
had overcome. Some day he might betray himself 
There was something in her presence now that cast 
a spell and a constraint upon him, but a moment of 
weakness would certainly befall, when suddenly he must 
burst through all that by telling her that he loved her. 

In his agitation he unconsciously quickened his pace. 

Yet what folly it all was ! He had scarcely spoken 
to the girl until last evening. What an absurd fuss, all 
about nothing! He was not going to make a fool of 
himself. He would keep away from Oakleigh, and 
unless he went in search of her, they might not meet in 
the next twelvemonths. 

No sooner had he made this virtuous resolution than 
his reflections were interrupted by the dull thud of a 
horse's hoofs at some distancf^ behind him. He turned 
round in surprise, prepared to resent an intruder; but 
there, cantering along the ride, was his grandfather. 
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The old gentleman was evidently in the best of spirits. 
His eye was bright, his cheek red, and his beaver hat 
bore itself with an air of moderate festivity. As he 
came up and reined his nag into a walk he shouted in 
a voice so boisterous that it might have been heard at 
Whorbury — 

" Why, what on earth are you about ? I thought it 
must be some trespassing fellow running away from me. 
You walked so fast But I've seen Podymore — went 
in with Kineton. Spent an hour there. He's all right 
It'll be all right A good fellow — a good sportsman — 
Podymore. Can open a good bottle of wine, too." 

The young man had already recovered himself. 

" I did not know you wanted medical advice, sir," he 
said with a smile. 

"Eh! What? I want medical advice? What are 
you laughing at, you rascal ? " cried the old gentleman, 
hugely delighted. " I went to have a word with him 
about the people at Oakleigh." 

" I am glad you found it satisfactory." 

"Oh, yes. Podymore says she is a nice, generous 
girl — a delightful girl, in fact She'll do everything 
she can to promote the good of the county; and she 
has the means to do it I told him we meant to call 
this afternoon." 

" I did not know you had made up your mind, sir." 

"We will start at three," replied the old gentleman 
decisively. " I'm not going straight home. Just order 
them to be ready at three. Come on." 

The last words were spoken to the horse, and the 
Squire was just upon the point of riding away when 
John Rumblelow stopped him with the question — 

"What will you ride?" > 

" Ride ? We will have out the coach." 
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This announcement gave him so much surprise that 
John Rumblelow, glancing quickly up, caught his grand- 
father's eye, and they both roared with laughter. 

" I thought you said the other day, sir, that there is 
only one thing worse than the coach, and that is the 
hearse." 

"And that's true," retorted the Squire, in his short, 
crisp manner that refused to argue or explain. 

The fact was — and reiteration had, on previous occa- 
sions, made it known in the locality — old Squire Jack 
detested to be driven, a form of locomotion which he 
had before now contemptuously described as "being 
hauled about" However, after a brief pause, as a con- 
cession to the wonder of his grandson, with a twinkle of 
humour lurking in the wrinkles of his grey eyes, he went 
on — 

"I have an impression that your grandmother 
would have taken me in the coach — if once she 
consented to let me go at all. It was a great blow 
to her to part with Oakleigh. She would never have 
countenanced people living there, unless — well, she 
might have come to think it wise to unbend. The 
place can never come in the market, and Podymore 
tells me it is by far the smaller part of the fortune. I 
tell you what it is, Master John " — the old Squire leant 
forward and spoke in a low tone — " the man who picks 
up that girl will be the richest man in the county. It 
is all very well to be proud, but it is just as well to be 
prudent And when I think of the — of the " 

"Of the covers, sir?" suggested the young man slyly, 
but without a smile. 

" Very well, of the covers then," returned the Squire 
with sudden impatience ; " and that none but a Rumble- 
low has ever drawn those covers since there were hounds. 
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and that now some upstart fellow from nowhere may 
step in any day and upset everything — why, by George, 
it makes me feel that if I were only fifty years younger, 
rd — rd enter for the lady myself !" The old gentleman 
paused a moment for reflection, and then added, " I 
would, by George ! " with a nod of determination so 
emphatic that it almost looked as if the fifty years were 
a mere excuse, and he still ready to contract matrimony 
in the interests of fox-hunting. 

"You would acquire a mother-in-law, I am told, sir," 
said John Rumblelow with perfect gravity. 

The old sportsman's irritability had been but momen- 
tary, and now he chuckled at the thought. In proof of 
his jovial good-humour he lapsed into dialect. 

" I'll tell thee what it is, bwoy,*' he cried. "A man 
must take some risks, an' I'd court the maid to-morow 
if I hadn't got an heir." 

" I implore you, sir, not to let me stand between you 
and happiness." 

" Happiness ? " burst in the old man. " Never mind 
about happiness, you young rascal. It wouldn't pay off 
the mortgage, or make Whorbury and Oakleigh one 
again. However, we'll go and look at the lady. Order 
the coach. We'll go in the coach." And turning round 
in his saddle to shout back these repeated injunctions, 
old Squire Jack cantered away. 

Thus, at the very moment of his prudent resolution 
to see Margaret Lane no more, John Rumblelow found 
himself compelled to pay to the ladies of Oakleigh an 
immediate visit of ceremony. 
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THE CALL OF CEREMONY 

THE ladies of Oakleigh were sitting in a large bay 
window which commanded the approach to Oak- 
leigh Court. Conversation had flagged and dropped 
into an intermittent whisper, for there was a disposition 
on the part of Mrs. Oswin to sink into an occasional 
doze, which ought on no account to be disturbed. Not 
a word had been spoken for quite five minutes. Not a 
sound was to be heard but the slow and even res- 
piration of that most respectable individual. Then 
suddenly Hetty sprang from her chair and gazed in 
astonishment down the drive. 

"What is this?" she cried with an eagerness that 
awoke her mother with a start. 

Mrs. Oswin rubbed her eyes and stared. Then, as if 
by inspiration, she saw what it all meant. 

"Ah! It is the same that came to the town when 
we lived at the farm. The travelling doc-taire. And 
he had then a big black man and a leetle, leetle 
monkey. And the black man — no, the leetle monkey 
— ^no, it was the black man — they both play so many 
pranks on a leetle stage, and he drive up then in this 
gilt coach with the fur coat lined with red — and the big 
black man — no, the leetle monkey — ^no, the leetle black 
man with the big monkey — no, no — well, well — but 
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there was a woman, what you call — what you call cross- 
eyed, and she have a double tooth on the stage taken 
out without pay, and her second husband, he " 

But the story, just as it was becoming impressive, 
was interrupted by Maggie, who recognised the Whor- 
bury livery. 

** It is Squire Rumblelow ! " she gasped in an agitated 
whisper. 

And sure enough, there was the large, yellow-bodied 
chariot, ancient, cumbrous, with a footboard behind 
and a coat-of-arms upon the panel, almost at the very 
porch. It had carried many generations of Rumble- 
lows in great dignity and comfort, but Maggie had not 
seen it for years. 

"He cannot be coming about the trout!" At the 
mere thought of it Hetty Oswin turned pale. 

** Oh no," replied Maggie. " He must be coming 
to repeat the young Squire's invitation." 

And so it appeared; for at this moment the coach 
drew up, the obsequious Bracher was promptly at the 
door, and old Squire Rumblelow alighted, with a jovial 
expression upon his countenance which made it ap- 
parent that he was in the very best of humours, 

A feeling of exultation kindled in the heart of Hetty 
Oswin. 

The anomalous position of her uncle she had per- 
ceived, and the question of her future standing was for 
ever before her mind. From that first startling moment 
when she realised herself the possessor of Oakleigh 
a ceaseless ambition had grown up within her soul. It 
consumed her leisure hours with unrest It held 
possession even of her sleep, calling up fantastic visions 
of Job Oswin and the relatives at Bristlington to 
disturb her dreams. The vulgarity of these people 
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haunted her. They were not of the sort to hide their 
lights under bushels, and if she did but read their 
names in the weekly paper her courage sank. And to- 
day this first glow of gratification was nipped off by 
a sudden chill. Her joy withered at the thought of her 
mother. Could Mrs. Oswin be persuaded to withdraw 
or induced to recognise the beauty of self-effacement? 
She might entertain the Squire of Whorbury with a 
revised story of the big black man and the little 
monkey. At the mere imagination of this horror 
Hetty tingled with shame from head to foot. And 
then, before any expedient could be devised, the door 
was opened and the two visitors were announced. 

The girl at once stepped forward to greet them. 

Her dark eyes looked larger and brighter than ever. 
The struggle between her exultation and her doubts 
had brought a vivid colour to the cheeks that wore 
generally a yellow pallor, and her lips were of a 
glowing crimson. At that moment she looked so 
strikingly brilliant that the Squire, losing sight of her 
slight frame and shortness of stature, gave himself up 
to that admiration which even elderly gentlemen ex- 
perience in the presence of a handsome woman. And 
to a stranger Hetty might well appear quite calm and 
self-possessed. She was of that high-strung tempera- 
ment which, easily agitated beyond measure about 
trifles, nevertheless out of the very intensity of its 
excitability manages to draw an exaggerated self- 
control. 

She bade her visitors be seated, taking care to indi- 
cate to them chairs as far as possible from the danger 
of the big black man and the little monkey. Squire 
Rumblelow sat down by her side, and the young Squire 
between Maggie and Mrs. Oswin. 
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Then Hetty talked. Her tongue was loosened and 
she rattled on, giving fearless utterance to whatever 
came crowding uppermost into her mind. The Squire 
was in his breeziest humour. Their conversation very 
soon predominated. The others remained silent; but 
only Maggie could detect the agitation hidden under 
this unwonted vivacity. 

To be sure, Squire Rumblelow could not long remain 
away from his favourite subject He hoped that Miss 
Oswin was interested in hunting. "Everybody," he 
cried, with an expansive wave of his hand, " ought to 
hunt." 

The girl took her cue in a moment She was secretly 
afraid of horses, and her answer was a strange mixture 
of candour and unreality. 

"I am dying to hunt," she cried with enthusiasm. 
'*And I have fully made up my mind to do so. But 
I am afraid of my life at the mere thought of it" 

** There is nothing to be afraid of, my dear lady — 
nothing in this world," shouted the delighted old sports- 
man, his voice rising as his manner became more hearty. 
" Get a horse, not too young, that knows his work, and 
you sit still. He'll carry you like a bird. Don't have 
him too big — not too big. With your weight ifU be all 
holiday; he'll have nothing to do." The Squire eyed 
her critically as he spoke, and then leaned forward and 
became confidential. "And, between ourselves, my dear 
lady, when a man breaks his neck, nine times out of ten 
'tis his own fault" 

"I can see that must be a consolation to others," 
laughed the girl, "but it is very little comfort to a 
broken neck." 

"None at all. Only it shows it serves 'em right," 
roared the Squire with an air of conviction ; and then, 
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having chuckled awhile with evident enjoyment, he 
recognised a serious aspect to the matter. "Yet, after 
all, it's better than a six months' illness in bed," he 
added. 

" But a broken neck is not what I am most afraid of," 
cried Hetty Oswin, shaking her head at him with de- 
cision. 

" No ? What, then, my dear lady ? " 

Squire Rumblelow leaned forward, awaiting her reply 
with the greatest curiosity. 

"It is the fear of doing wrong that oppresses me," 
replied the girl mischievously. " I have heard that even 
an innocent offence is followed by the most terrible 
consequences." 

"Eh? My dear lady?" 

For full ten seconds the Squire did not understand. 
Then without explanation the appalling fact became 
clear to his mind that this "Jenny-wren of a maid," as 
he afterwards called her, who, by-the-by, had spoken 
of him as " old Squire Jack," was poking fun at him. 

He turned to Margaret Lane and raised an accusing 
finger. " Now you've been telling tales out of school," 
he said. 

And then old Squire Jack, leaning back in his chair 
and shaking his sides with merriment, took up the joke 
with the same genial alacrity which accepted any chal- 
lenge, from fighting a man to racing in a donkey-cart 
He liked the spirit of the girl. "A very merry little 
woman — a plucky little filly," he thought to himself 

"It's all for their good, my dear lady. And if I 
should rap out a word or two just now and then — ^why, 
they'll none of them listen, unless I swear. They must 
have adjectives. Oh, it pains me to hlstve to use the 
words I do. But, I tell you what, you must come out 
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yourself. You shall come with me. Now I won't take 
*no' for an answer. You shall come out under my 
wing on the opening day. And I'll find you a mount 
that shall carry you, safe as a cradle. And, upon my 
honour, my dear lady, admonition shall coo like a ring- 
dove, and — and be strictly private ! " 

With this Squire Rumblelow rose to depart, but as 
he shook hands with Hetty he added, " So that's settled, 
my dear Miss Oswin." 

And Hetty, although with a misgiving still unsatisfied 
by the assurance about the broken neck, accepted the 
invitation with delight 

"And when will you come and look at Whorbury? 
Come to-morrow afternoon. I hope you will be per- 
suaded to bring your daughter, madam. And do not 
forget your rod. Miss Lane. I've heard how well you 
can use it We shall expect you to-morrow." 

And so, turning around from one to another in a 
whirlwind of his own breeziness. Squire Rumblelow 
made his adieux and took his departure. 

The visit, although not long, had given him the live- 
liest satisfaction. It was so obviously right about the 
covers that he had thought it better to say nothing 
about them. And the girl had pleased and amused 
him hugely. As the coach went trundling down the 
drive the old gentleman became quite explosive in his 
praises. "A clever little girl." "A quick-witted woman." 
" Not one of your sheep-faced ones." And then, forget- 
ful that a long experience with horse and hounds had 
taught him the necessity of tact and gentleness in deal- 
ing with youth, he said to his grandson, in a tone of 
sharp decision — 

"Jack, the heir of Whorbury ought to marry that 
girl!" 
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But the heir of Whorbury only laughed and said that 
he would think about it. 

"Ah! You'll think too long. There will never be 
another such a chance," barked the Squire, in a tone of 
impatience and discontent. 

And the ladies of Oakleigh were no less charmed with 
the condescension and good-humour of their visitors. 
They recognised in this visit the beginning of a new 
social era. Hetty was in an ecstasy. Carried away by 
an overwhelming excitement, she gave way to childish 
demonstrations of joy. She kissed her cousin. She 
embraced her mother, who indeed had behaved through- 
out with a reposeful dignity worthy of the deepest 
gratitude. 

" I shall ask them to shoot at Oakleigh in Septem- 
ber," she cried, turning to Maggie ; " and we will go out 
and have luncheon on the hill by the copse." 
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DISCLOSURES 

NEARLY three months had passed and signs of 
approaching winter were everywhere present 
upon hill and copse and mead. There had been a 
frost the night before ; and, although it was now after- 
noon, rime still lay white upon the grass wherever tree 
or hedgerow had cast a shadow from the midday sun. 
A cold east wind was driving the last yellow leaves 
from the tall elms by the road. 

A powder-flask peeping from his breast pocket, a 
shot-pouch hanging by his side, and a double-barrelled 
gun upon his shoulder, John Rumblelow came up from 
the Oakleigh meadows and stood upon the bridge. 
With the early frosts snipe had become plentiful in 
these water-meads, and he had walked over them every 
day for a week. He was a constant and ever-welcome 
guest at the Court, and he shot upon the estate as freely 
as if it had never been severed from Whorbury. He 
had just come therefrom, and Hetty Oswin had walked 
with him as far as the gate at the bottom of the lawn. 

His light-hearted response to his grandfather's advice 
— that he would think about it — contained more 
truth than he intended or was aware of. Ever since 
that day he had scarcely ceased to think about it. All 
through Septehiber he had tramped over the stubbles 
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and grass of Oakleigh in company with old Dr. Pody- 
more and a brace of pointers that had been the pride 
of the late Josiah Oswin. They had enjoyed the most 
delightful days. The genial old surgeon was full of 
the importance of his position as trustee. He did not 
undervalue either the lady or the fortune. " Never was 
there a better-hearted girl," he said. " She would have 
shared everything with her cousin if it had been 
possible." And there might never be an heiress at 
Oakleigh again. One of the girls was certain to marry, 
if not both, and after that there would be heirs in 
plenty. Why, the Rumblelows had never failed for an 
heir in all these centuries, though the stock was run- 
ning short — running short now. Old Dr. Podymore 
frequently assumed this tone of warning. Master John 
had better look alive and choose himself a wife, and 
give him a chance to bring a third generation into the 
world before he went out of practice. 

John Rumblelow knew what he meant well enough, 
though he only laughed ; and the restoring of Oakleigh 
seemed quite sufficient motive for all this advice and 
admonition. For it was a lovely estate. As he walked 
over it some fresh beauty of river, copse or glade was 
for ever bursting upon his senses and touching him 
with deeper regret. Then the feeling would arise that 
the place ought never to have been parted with, and 
that he had been turned out of his own. But he did 
not mean to marry Hetty Oswin. As an actual possi- 
bility the thought took no root in his mind. 

His heart still harboured a romantic tenderness for 
Margaret Lane. Yet, although he saw her often, no 
closer acquaintanceship had grown up between them. 
He had fished with her at Whorbury, and met her 
accidentally both in Oakleigh and in the street at 
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Bristlington. Upon these occasions, if she were alone, 
they sometimes walked together. But the girl, wrapping 
herself in an impenetrable reserve, had never talked 
to him freely since that day when they were in the 
little church. Latterly he noticed that she avoided him 
whenever Hetty Oswin was present, and found always 
some excuse to go away. She just now left Hetty to 
walk with him to the gate. Two things became clear 
to John Rumblelow ; that Maggie also had joined this 
conspiracy of match-making, and that Hetty was ready 
to marry him if only he would say the word. The 
thought did not render the idea more agreeable to him. 

He stopped upon the bridge to load his gun. There 
was a figure in the distance walking briskly towards 
him upon the Bristlington road. He was in no hurry, 
and the process was long. First the charge of powder 
from the flask and repeated blows with the ramrod, 
then a wad, also rammed tight, then the shot and then 
a wad pressed home. By the time both barrels were 
finished the wayfarer was quite close to him, and he 
recognised a postman from the town. 

The man hurrying towards him held out a letter. 

He took it It was addressed to him in an unknown 
hand, and there was eightpence to pay. 

" You may keep the change," he said carelessly, as he 
handed the postman a coin of unexpected liberality. 

The man replied, " You're a gentleman, sir,** touched 
his hat, and trudged smiling on his way. 

It gave John Rumblelow pleasure to be lavish. It 
belonged to his position, and kept up the honour and 
credit of the name of Rumblelow. With a light heart 
he leaned his gun against the low wall upon the bridge 
and sat down upon the stones to read. 

He examined the letter with some curiosity, and then 
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broke open the seal. But as he glanced rapidly at the 
signature an expression of annoyance clouded his 
countenance, and before he had read to the end he 
sprang up and stamped his foot with indignation. 

" Rascals ! Scoundrels ! " he exclaimed. And then, 
as if unable to believe the testimony of his eyes, he 
read the letter again with closer attention. 

It was a short and formal notice from the money- 
lenders with whom he had contracted his loan, pointing 
out that the interest being now a month in arrear, they 
had decided to call in the capital, and "to prevent 
unpleasantness" must* beg Mr. John Rumblelow to 
remit the whole amount by that day week. 

" To prevent unpleasantness !"* What did the rogues 
mean by a threat of that sort? That they would 
arrest him if the debt were unpaid. The impertinence 
of the thing was so astounding that for a moment 
it completely hid from him the danger in which he 
stood. He saw nothing but the insolence of the 
request. In his attitude towards money he was a true 
Rumblelow, and he blazed into a hotter anger than his 
grandfather when Kineton gave that hint of trouble 
about the mortgage. The price charged was exorbitant 
in all conscience. Did not the fools know that their 
money was as safe as the bank? It must be merely 
a device to extort still higher terms. He was a fool to 
borrow of such fellows. A gentleman of position 
should seek accommodation only where himself and 
his prospects are well known, and leave such thieving 
usurers to those who had no security to offer. It was 
a false pride to desire secrecy in so small a matter, and 
he had acted like a fool. 

But the thing could soon be settled. He must do 
now what he ought to have done in the first place — go 
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to Kineton and raise the money in a respectable way. 
It soothed his dignity to reflect that he need hold no 
further communication with these blood-sucking Jews. 
They should not squeeze John Rumblelow. He would 
get the debt cleared off at once without comment 

A few fields away, close under the woodside, was a 
keeper's cottage. He hurried across to it, disposed of 
his gun and ammunition, and then with this excellent 
intention started briskly to walk into Bristlingtoa The 
rapid movement in the bracing frosty air dispelled both 
anger and gloomy thoughts. Ever)rthing could no 
doubt be arranged in a five minutes' conversation with 
Kineton. By the time he passed the " Green Dragon " 
he was again the light-hearted young Squire of Whor- 
bury towards whom all the world felt good will. 

From the window whence ever)rthing could be seen, 
the worthies of Bristlington watched him enter the office 
of Lawyer Kineton. 

" That's a man who doesn't trouble," said His Worship, 
John Pudsey, Esquire, who, having been recently re- 
elected to the office of Mayor, was in the best of health 
and spirits. 

"None of that family ever did. Never sick — ^never 
sorry. And a freer action man never saw," laughed old 
Mr. Jennings, as if he were recommending a horse. 

"But old Squire Jack is going to be sorry one of 
these days, I'll bet a guinea," cut in Mr. Harry Crick- 
shaw, with a wink so knowing that it awakened in the 
breast of everybody present an insatiable desire for 
knowledge. 

"What about, then?" 

Mr. Harry Crickshaw glanced around mysteriously, 
and in a confidential whisper proceeded to explain 
himself. 
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" I would not have it said I said so." 

" No, no," put in the Mayor in a tone calculated to 
assure, and old Mr. Jennings emphatically declared, 
" Certainly not." 

"Young Rumblelow is after Miss Margaret Lane. 
He's over there with her all day long. He used to go 
fishing with her back in the long evenings night after 
night Now he walks around there with a gun, and she 
goes out to meet him in the wood." 

'* You don't say so ! " cried old Mr. Jennings, taking a 
whisker in each hand, a thing he never did except in 
moments of incredulity or astonishment. 

"Fact. You don't see 'em together, because they 
are pretty secret about it But everybody in Oakleigh 
is ftiU of it That's all right They're engaged. But 
they don't want it known or talked about for the 
present — delicacy, you know — death of the old man — 
and you know what a village is." 

"To be sure — to be sure," agreed His Worship quickly, 
and then he became sentimental. "Ah ! Peggy Oswin's 
daughter ought to have had more than she did." 

" That's no odds. Look here " Mr. Harry Crick- 

shaw paused and raised his hand to his mouth to 
concentrate his whisper and prevent it from straying 
in wrong directions. Mr. John Pudsey and old Mr. 
Jennings leaned forward until their profiles almost met, 
and lent an ear apiece. 

"Miss Oswin has taken advice. Not old Podymore, 
but a good man at Bristol. She's all wrong. She can't 
live two years." And then with a very solemn expres- 
sion of countenance Mr. Harry Crickshaw confided as a 
great secret, first in one ear and then in the other — 

"Heart! Heart!" 

The three men stood up and looked one another 
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blankly in the face. A silence followed which was more 
impressive than words. 

"I do know," nodded Mr. Harry Crickshaw, "for I 
had it from a sure source." 

Then a sly smile gradually dawned upon the wrinkled 
countenance of old Mr. Jennings, and he prodded the 
chief magistrate of Bristlington just where the line of 
his rotundity lost itself in the ribs. 

"Pudsey," he chuckled, "he had it from a sure 
source." 

The Mayor laughed outright as he repeated, "Ha! 
ha ! He had it from a sure source." The idea was so 
delightful that they fell to probing Mr. Crickshaw upon 
both sides, because he had it from a sure source. 

By this time a brief winter dusk was quickly bringing 
on the night. The lamplighter with his ladder on his 
shoulder passed hurrying down the street Then also 
in the parlour of the " Green Dragon " the lamps were 
lighted and the shutters were drawn to. 

It was quite dark before John Rumblelow came out 
of Lawyer Kineton's office. A north-east wind came 
driving down between the houses, carrying here and 
there a whirling flake of snow, and all the life of 
Bristlington had settled comfortably indoors. There was 
no one to observe the young Squire, as with head bent he 
strode through the town and gained the Whorbury road. 

Here in the solitude he slackened his pace, and once 
he stood still and made an effort to collect his thoughts. 

Lawyer Kineton had been both frank and clear. 
Moreover, he- had supported his statements with docu- 
mentary evidence. Yet even in spite of proofs the thing 
seemed inconceivable and incredible. That Whorbury 
was what is generally called "dipped" he had always 
been aware; but the recklessness and extravagance of 
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his grandfather suggested to his light-hearted Rumble- 
low temperament a misdirection of wealth, rather than 
a way leading to poverty. He had ordained for himself 
a year or two of prudent living — no hounds, a moderate 
stable, and the shooting well preserved— during which 
the estates should be placed in perfect repair, and he 
receive the blessings of a devoted tenantry. Some- 
times, though not without compunction, he had added 
up the rents and apportioned a moderate sum sufficient 
for himself, leaving a handsome residue upon which to 
make Whorbury an example of what a fine estate should 
be. But always he pictured himself admired of the 
neighbourhood and beloved by those dependent upon 
him. And all this was a dream ! 

There came a shout out of the darkness close behind 
him. He was so absorbed in thought that in the bluster 
of the wind he had not noticed the sound of approach- 
ing wheels, and already a gig rapidly driven was almost 
upon him. He sprang on one side, but the horse had 
swerved. The driver poured on him a flood of indig- 
nant profanity and drove on. He recognised the voice 
of his grandfather, who after fighting a main of cocks 
was driving home to Whorbury. 

At another time the recklessness and wild humour of 
the old man would have amused him. To-night they 
assumed deeper significance ; they had led to ruin. 

He quickened his pace. It would not do to be late. 
The conversation with Mr. Kineton was confidential, 
and he did not want the old Squire to ask where he 
had been. Kineton had talked to him out of kindness ; 
had even shown the new mortgage, that he might see 
for himself how little was left after paying the interest 
to keep up such a place as Whorbury in the style suit- 
able to a Rumblelow. Kineton had been almost moved 
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to tears — the wreck of such a handsome property was 
so pathetic. Five-and-twenty years of exile was the 
shortest term that could certainly restore the fortunes 
of Whorbury. 

To John Rumblelow such a time was an eternity. 
He would be close upon fifty then, and to his fresh- 
blooded youth that seemed to be old age. It was like 
coming home a stranger, late in life. His heart sank to 
think of it But there was no alternative, except — and 
Kineton also had hinted that — a rich marriage. 

Again all the advantages of marrying Hetty Oswin 
passed rapidly before his mind. 

Everything unchanged as he had hitherto imagined 
it, but with every embarrassment removed — Oakleigh 
brought back — the whole estate so kept and managed 
that it should be the admiration of the county. And 
Hetty was good-hearted, as Podymore pointed out — and 
quick-witted as he himself knew — and " a plucky little 
devil on a horse,** as his grandfather, who was delighted 
with the rapidity with which, under his tuition, Hetty 
had learnt to ride to hounds, with superlative praise 
constantly affirmed. 

And his grandfather would be pleased, and the neigh- 
bourhood would rejoice that Whorbury need not be shut 
up; for everybody had foreseen that it must come — 
except himself. Kineton told him so. People had been 
talking for years, and the money-lender, no doubt, got 
hold of something and took alarm. And why should he 
not be happy with Hetty Oswin ? He found her most 
amusing company. Yet the east wind seemed to grow 
colder and chill his blood at the thought. 

The full moon, whilst he walked, had risen above the 
wood beyond Oakleigh, and now was emerging from 
behind a bank of cloud. It cast a faint light upon the 
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landscape, by which the familiar hills and trees could 
dimly be discerned. But as he reached the bridge its 
broad face became uncovered; the river shone in the 
bright light, and here and there like gleaming threads 
he could trace the meadow-gutters along which he had 
just now walked for snipe. He stopped a moment 
looking at the place where the house lay hidden among 
the trees. 

Suddenly the association of the place started a new 
and unexpected train of thought. That fellow Oswin, 
with nothing, after twenty years had brought back this 
enormous fortune. Why might not another do the 
same? Why might not he by his own exertions win 
something to shorten this enforced absence ? The idea 
fascinated him. The ancient Rumblelows had all been 
good for something — adventurers, soldiers, seamen. 
From the days of the old crusaders until the beginning 
of the last century they had built and added. Only 
since then had they diminished and let down. He might 
go before the crash fell. And into a new country a man 
need not carry his pride. 

He went on again, over the stile to the footpath across 
the fields, and then another vision filled his imagination 
and a romance crept into his heart He pictured him- 
self married to Margaret Lane. They were together far 
away across the seas and alone. They were successful 
and happy — happy in each other, and happy in the 
expectation of the day when they were to return. 
There was always the certainty that Whorbury was 
waiting for them at last. And, after all, if his father 
had lived to a ripe old age, he would not have come into 
the estate for twenty years. But Margaret Lane did not 
think of him — did not even care for his company. He 
had no hope that she would marry him at all, much less 
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to spend her life far away from her friends and the com- 
forts with which she was surrounded. 

He said to himself that come what may he would 
never marry Hetty Oswin. 

Kineton should understand at once that his advice 
was accepted, and that the estate should hereafter be 
left to him to nurse. Then he would doubtless find 
some way to pay off this abominable debt 

Having thus arrived at some conclusion with himself, 
John Rumblelow, thanks to a happy disposition, plucked 
up heart and presently reached Whorbury in far better 
spirits than he had walked out of Bristlington. 
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CHAPTER VII ' 
MISTLETOE 

IT wanted only a day or two to Christmas, and 
Oakleigh Street was gay. Such a concourse of 
people in front of the shop was indeed proof of an 
uncommon occasion, and it was well that excitement 
like this could not occur every day. Miss Keziah 
Crane's mistletoes were come! The word had run 
round the village like wildfire, and everybody was 
there; for in the middle of the street was drawn up 
a turf-cart, a vehicle with tall rails rising high above 
its two wheels, which brought peat for burning from a 
distant moor. The rich brown load towered up and 
dwarfed the old grey pony standing with the belly- 
band tight and shafts level with his ears. But the 
weight was nothing, and twelve mistletoe boughs hang- 
ing up round added little more. 

Miss Keziah Crane was a merchant of great enter- 
prise. For years she had imported mistletoes and 
supplied the neighbourhood. It was a venture of some 
magnitude, and two hours that morning did she watch 
at the shop door, in anxiety lest some accident might 
have befallen the cargo. But at last the argosy was 
come, and Miss Keziah Crane was busy. 

She would trust no one to carry the boughs from the 
cart to the shop but herself. She suspected volunteers 
of wishing to pull off the berries. Twelve times she 
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passed to and fro, after each journey hanging a mistletoe 
upon a crook in the beam, or a nail in the wall, left vacant 
for that purpose, until the little shop, as Mrs. William 
Cotching justly said, " was worth walking down street 
any day o' the week only to look at it" 

" An' however Aunt Keziahll dare to zit in it,'* cried 
long Selina Hallett, " I never can't think." 

" For 'tis really like putting temptation in the way o' 
the men," argued little Dorothy Chick, "to see it 
like 'tis." 

" An' zo 'tis, sure," reflected Hannah Jones, " for 'tis 
so thick overhead as a wood, and wherever Miss Keziah 
Crane do sit she must be in danger all the time." 

"An' la! She'll lose all her custom this week for 
certain sure, for no woman'll ever venture inside the 
hatch," lamented Mrs. William Cotching. 

But Miss Keziah Crane, next to being "no gad-about," 
prided herself most upon "never listening to no idle 
talk." She looked down upon such "chackle," parti- 
cularly when it was directed against herself. She walked 
around rearranging her boughs and turning them the 
"best-berried side" to the front, with a silent dignity 
that even deafness could not have excelled. But at this 
remark about custom Miss Keziah Crane spoke out 

" Now don't ee gie yourself no thought, Mrs. William 
Cotching," she said, with a spice of sharpness to season 
her good nature, " for fear you should bring on a head- 
ache ; for there's one party is a-coming to my shop, and 
by appointment, too, and she is a female — I should say 
a lady. And the biggest mistletoe, every bit the same 
as for five-and-twenty years agone, is already bespoke." 

" Ah ! Poor Mr. Oswin ! He always had the biggest 
Well, when we be called we must go — for so 'tis 
arranged," reflected Hannah Jones devoutly. 
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"And that's true," agreed Mrs. William Cotching, 
suddenly dropping her frivolity and becoming serious. 

" Iss," Miss Keziah Crane went on, now thoroughly 
appeased and communicative. "Miss Margaret Lane 
have a-come into this shop for mistletoe as mid be the 
Wednesday afore Christmas every year, nineteen years, 
never miss one, ever since the old gentleman — well, not 
old then — brought her down by the hand, like. And 
she do bear it in mind, for only last week, as she an' her 
cousin and young Squire Rumblelow rode by a-horse- 
back, well, she didn' draw rein, I don't say she did, but 
she waved up her whip quite pleasant-like, an' she 
hollared out : * I shall be roun' for the mistletoe. Miss 
Crane, come Wednesday next.' An' she spoke it so 
natural, too. So she did now — *come Wednesday 
next.'" Then Miss Keziah Crane repeated the sentence 
in a very refined and ladylike voice, to show how free 
from all affectation the manner of Miss Lane had 
been. 

" Now I've a-wondered more 'an once — an' more 'an 
twice," began Mrs. William Cotching with much deliber- 
ation, arising from a doubt as to how the matter might 
be received,"whe'er or no young Squire Rumblelow ^" 

" Ah ! " cried Miss Keziah Crane, catching the sense 
without waiting to hear out the sentence. " I've a-marked 
the signs o' love months agone. I tell ee what, tidden 
they that do gad about do see most, for they do miss 
what do fall out at their very own doors, an' they hant 
got no time to think. Why, I watched 'em meet here 
overright the door. An' I crope up an' peeped atwixt 
the lollipop bottles. An' he did look smilen, an' she did 
turn pink — as a fair skin will — an' then she turned back 
an' they walked down street Then I could tell what 
were to come for certain." Here Miss Keziah Crane 
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very wisely wagged her head. " For folk mid meet, but 
they don't turn back for nothing an' walk down street" 

*'I said so! I said so!" cried Mrs. William Cotching, 
in great excitement. " What did I tell you two months 
back, Dorothy Chick? Didn' I say tfiat Mary Ann 
James said that they walked down street like turtle- 
doves? Didn' I hollar that over-hedge when you was 
a-pickin' in your big plum-tree, afore they was dead 
ripe, because the boys do drive sich work wi' stones " 

"Ay, the very same day that Johnny's vinger were 
a-stung, when I told you that, what wi* the thunder in 
the air, the bees was that spiteful, that verily an' truly 
'twas not safe to go near the hives." 

'* An' so you did, for I can call it back to mind every 
word, an* " 

" Oh, 'tis so true as ever I be here ! " And little 
Dorothy Chick*s black eyes glanced from one to another 
with such a sparkling candour and firm conviction, that 
nobody could doubt for one instant that Mr. John 
Rumblelow and Margaret Lane were made for each other. 
But in a moment there followed absolute corroboration. 

It was Sally Hallett who spoke. 

"Now I can tell ee something, certain sure," cried 
Sally Hallett triumphantly, pushing into the centre of 
the group with her arm extended to command atten- 
tion. ** I did promise that I wouldn*t tell, but I know 
none o' ee '11 ever so much as breathe a sound. She's 
engaged to un. She is, for a true fact Everybody in 
Bristlington do say so, only 'tis kep' private till the 
new year. I could tell ee who told me" — here Sally 
Hallett's voice cracked with excitement, and she blushed 
violently — '* but I promised not to tell, an' not to mention 
names is just the same as not to tell. But I had it on 
good authority, then, from one anybody can trust" 
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" Mark ! from one she can trust," cried Miss Keziah 
Crane. 

"To be sure, from one Sally can trust," echoed 
Dorothy Chick. 

"La ! but who can anybody trust ? " asked Mrs. William 
Cotching, holding up both hands in horror of human 
duplicity. 

" Nobody," cried little Dorothy Chick with conviction, 
though she had never suffered deception in all her simple 
little life. 

"Ah!" said Miss Keziah Crane with a wise wag of 
the head. " But we do all know there's one a maid will 
trust; an' that's he that do walk out by her side an* 
whisper in the ear of her." 

Everybody turned towards Sally Hallett and roared 
with laughter, whilst she blushed and giggled and looked 
a little brazen, in spite of her glowing face, because she 
felt so justifiably proud. 

" Hush ! Here is Miss Lane," gasped little Dorothy 
Chick. 

And then, whilst Maggie was approaching from the 
distant end of the village street, the little crowd quietly 
dispersed, and Miss Keziah Crane, her face the colour 
of a holly-berry, was left alone amongst her mistletoes. 

She worshipped Miss Lane. The girl from childhood 
had frequently gone in to talk to her, and always found 
much amusement in humouring her little ways. Keziah 
Crane had already in her mind selected the mistletoe 
that Miss Lane would have to have. In moments of 
excitement the good soul would sometimes talk to her- 
self, and now she muttered, " Shall I ? No, I'd better 
not to. An* eet, I should like to be the first" As 
Maggie, very happy and smiling, crossed her threshold, 
Miss Keziah Crane finally decided that she would. 
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The purchase was soon completed. 

"An' Fm sure I wish ee joy, Miss Lane." 

The words conveyed a deeper significance than the 
mere clinching of a bargain, and the girl looked up 
quickly, as if she did not understand. 

"An* glad we all be to know that we be to keep ee 
in the neighbourhood." 

Miss Keziah Crane nodded and smiled with all the 
mystery in life. 

" Oh, yes. I am to stay with my cousin at present, 
at least," said Maggie carelessly. 

" For the present. Miss Lane. But not for long — not 
for long, if we do read an' hear aright" 

" Well, not for ever perhaps," laughed Maggie. " But 
my cousin wants me to stay altogether." 

" Then now I do know 'tis true," cried Miss Keziah 
Crane, clapping her fat hands, " by the words you do 
choose for to put me off. Well, an* I do wish ee every 
happiness that heart can hope for — an' so do everybody 
— so they do " 

"What do you mean, Miss Crane?" interrupted 
Maggie, looking very perplexed. 

" In your married life. I saw it I knew it, that very 
first time I clapped eyes on Mr. Rumblelow and you 
together. I said to myself, *Now the young Squire 
have a-caught a mind to Miss Lane ' " 

The good woman suddenly curbed her enthusiasm 
and stopped short. She could see that she had done 
wrong. It was clear that Miss Lane was greatly agi- 
tated and vexed. There came a troubled look into her 
eyes. She became crimson with confusion. Her lips 
trembled, but remained silent Then, after a moment's 
pause, she spoke quite angrily. 

" You do not know what you are talking about, Miss 
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Crane. It is most absurd, and if anyone else had said 
such a thing to me I should have considered it in- 
sulting. I hope, indeed, you will not repeat any such 
folly." 

Without waiting for explanation or apology the girl 
turned and hurried out of the little shop. As to Miss 
Keziah Crane, she felt that she ought not to have 
spoken. Sally Hallett said it was a secret, and no 
wonder Miss Lane had taken offence. But she had 
not denied it for all that No, no. She had only 
turned the matter off. It was all as clear as a pike- 
staff. 

Margaret Lane hastened homewards down the village 
street, but before she reached the gates of Oakleigh 
Court she changed her mind and went into the quiet 
little churchyard. 

Her only wish was to see no one until she had gained 
time to compose and calm herself. The foolish words 
hurt her in a way she knew to be altogether un- 
reasonable, but that made them none the easier to bear. 
She thought of John Rumblelow. What must he think 
if any such foolish gossip should come to his ears ? She 
would not have that happen for the world. At the mere 
possibility of such a thing she tingled with shame, and 
felt for ever disgraced. And he was to come to Oakleigh 
that afternoon. She dared not meet him— she felt so 
self-conscious and ashamed. 

He never thought of her. Never ! Never ! A man 
of his position must marry amongst his own class. 
Hundreds of times during the last few months her 
heart had told her that ; yet this silly tattle sent a thrill 
through her veins that quickened her blood and made 
her pulses throb. No, she would not see him that after- 
noon. She passed through the little gate, and then 
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behind the shrubbery away into the distant garden, 
where in winter-time people scarcely ever went. And 
yet what folly was all this ! It was like admitting to 
herself that she was in love with John Rumblelow — 
and that she had never done. Most likely he was there 
by this time. She hurried further away. And yet why 
did he visit Oakleigh so often? She turned abruptly 
and walked back towards the house. 

She had scarcely entered the hall when a door opened, 
and her cousin ran quickly towards her. Hetty had 
been watching for her. She raised a finger to ask for 
silence, and then, taking Maggie by the arm, led her 
upstairs, to the same room in which they had talked 
after the funeral of Uncle Jos. 

She carefully closed the door behind them. 

" Maggie," she cried at once, in her excitement clasp- 
ing her cousin tightly with both hands, " I have some- 
thing to tell you. Nobody knows yet — not even mother. 
I am engaged to Mr. Rumblelow. It happened just 
now. In the room over the porch. When he came this 
afternoon." 

For a few seconds Maggie could not speak. But 
Hetty did not notice it. She was so carried away with 
her triumph, and so fully alive to the incredible wonder 
of this unexpected news. 

"Aren't you glad for me, Maggie, dear?" she cried in 
exultation. 

" Yes, yes. Very glad." 

With one swift glance Hetty scanned her cousin's 
face. "You did not look so," she said. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE MINUTES OF THE LAST MEETING 

THE announcement that the young Squire of Whor- 
bury was to marry Hetty Oswin did not create 
the stir in Bristlington that so unexpected an occasion 
certainly deserved. There is a reticence natural to 
really fine intellects ; and it appeared that, although the 
event had not been publicly predicted, it did not come 
at all as a surprise to the little coterie at the "Green 
Dragon." 

Mr. John Pudsey admitted that, without being in 
a position to contradict the rumour respecting Miss 
Margaret Lane, he had "doubted it — ^gravely doubted 
it" 

Old Mr. Jennings had "always secretly opined that 
an opportunity so exceptional, that it might almost be 
deemed providential, of uniting the two estates should 
not be permitted to escape." He expressed great 
satisfaction with the arrangement, which he described 
as " most eligible." 

As to Mr. Harry Crickshaw, it was clearly not for 
him to call in question a popular belief; but, he con- 
fessed, he had accepted the statement with a grain of 
salt to be taken for what it was worth. He was not the 
man to swallow everything that came in his way. Oh, 
no — not at all. The most prudent course, and the one 
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he always adopted, seeing how unreliable all gossip 
invariably proved, was to hear all and say nothing — 
a conclusion which Mr. John Pudsey and old Mr. 
Jennings both warmly applauded. 

The truth is, Bristlington was at this time agitated to 
its depths by a public issue so momentous that it left 
no leisure for the consideration of any merely private 
affairs. 

A few weeks before, at a few minutes before eleven 
o'clock on the morning of the first Monday of this 
same month of December, a most imposing pageant 
might have been observed in Bristlington Street 

Preceded by his two Sergeants-at-Mace, His Worship 
John Pudsey, Esquire, descended the doorsteps of his 
residence at the corner and passed with slow delibera- 
tion in the direction of an old low archway in a tall stone 
wall. The handsome iron gates of this entrance to-day 
were open. Within lay a spacious court paved with 
stones, and enclosing a very ancient building of which 
the town was justly proud — ^the Bristlington Municipal 
Hall. 

His Worship's progress was so dignified that it 
allowed time for minute and reverent observation. 

The Sergeants-at-Mace were two of the finest men 
in Bristlington, and, added to this, they wore three- 
cornered cocked hats of impressive dimensions and 
richly ornamented with gold lace. They were attired 
in long coats with braided pockets, knee-breeches, 
white hose and shoes. The one upon the left carried 
the municipal mace, a splendid symbol, wrought in 
brass and fully three feet in length. This weapon, 
being of considerable weight and somewhat unwieldy, 
he hugged firmly to his bosom. The massive head 
reposed across his arm and projected above the height 
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of his shoulder, and he boldly marched forward with 
much of the easy elegance and complacency displayed 
by a man when carrying a baby. The Sergeant-at- 
Mace to the right, with outstretched hands, supported 
a crimson cushion, upon which rested a Bible. He 
lacked the graceful bearing of his comrade with the 
mace. His steps were shorter, his position more 
cramped, and he leaned forward as if carrying a hot 
dinner from the bakehouse on a Sunday. Close at their 
heels followed His Worship, in all the glory of the civic 
robe and chain, apparently unconscious of the open- 
mouthed admiration of a small and juvenile crowd that 
at his approach stopped playing around the municipal 
pump. 

His Worship was on his way that morning to a 
meeting of the Bristlington Corporation. Occasionally 
an extraordinary meeting of the Corporation took 
place. But this was the ordinary monthly meeting 
— nothing more. 

The Mayor passed out of sight through the archway. 

Upon the other side of the wall was a robing-room ; 
and as he drew near, the door opened and the matured 
wisdom of Bristlington, the six Aldermen, looking a 
little as if by accident they had strolled abroad in their 
dressing-gowns, sallied forth and took up a position 
in order of strict seniority in his wake. Common 
Councillors, amongst whom Mr. Harry Crickshaw in 
his puce was alone resplendent, having no robes, fell in 
behind, or came along as best they could ; and thus the 
whole Corporation of Bristlington proceeded solemnly 
to that ancient council-chamber, which was the pride 
and glory of their town. 

The chamber was indeed worthy to be the boast of 
Bristlington. 
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A handsome Tudor hall, with dark oak ceiling and 
panelled walls, it was lighted by a lofty window at one 
end. Exactly opposite the entrance stood the civic 
chair, a very comfortable piece of furniture and greatly 
coveted, richly carved and raised upon a kind of dais 
like a throne. Above it hung blazoned the Royal Arms 
of England quartering the lilies of France. In front 
and below ranged two rows of oak stalls for the Alder- 
men, and a set of stools and benches for the Common 
Councillors. The personal dignity which adorned the 
manners of the leading people, the courtesy which per- 
vaded Bristlington were indeed clearly accounted for. 

It was a sight to see when, upon the first stroke of 
the hour, the procession, still in the same order, sailed 
into the council-chamber. The Sergeants-at-Mace stood 
aside at the foot of the steps that His Worship might 
ascend. The Aldermen solemnly passed into their 
allotted places, but remained standing until His Wor- 
ship should have safely seated himself in the chair. 

Now the civic robe of Bristlington, being a handsome 
crimson garment trimmed with sable, and therefore very 
expensive, was, of course, intended to adorn a long 
succession of mayors, and had been designed of a 
length to set best upon an average man. Thus, unless 
the mayor were very tall, there was no indecent ex- 
posure of trouser-leg ; and none had ever been elected 
short enough to step upon his own skirt and fall. 
With Mr. John Pudsey, however, the fur did reach to 
within three inches of the ground, producing a very 
impressive effect upon the level floor or on a public 
platform, but demanding forethought and much care in 
going upstairs. It was necessary therefore for Mr. John 
Pudsey to pause and raise his skirt. 

There is perhaps no human action bearing a subtler 
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moral significance than the lifting of a skirt In its 
nature it is feminine, and may be graceful, delicate, 
coquettish, prudish — anything you like. Mr. John 
Pudsey gathered his robe together a little above the 
knee, clutched it tight, and pressing his clenched fist 
upon his abdomen, ascended the steps. Only one word 
can describe the action, and that inadequately. It 
was manly. 

With dignity and no unbecoming haste the chief 
magistrate of Bristlington seated himself in the chair. 
The Mace and Bible were solemnly laid at rest upon 
the table before him. Aldermen and Common Coun- 
cillors shuffled into their seats, ranged in a double 
crescent facing His Worship, and the proceedings began. 

Lawyer Kineton, now in a horsehair wig, rubbed up 
his gold glasses, exchanged nods with the Mayor, and 
at once began to read the minutes of the last meeting. 
He was the Town Clerk of Bristlington, and practice 
had made him very rapid in getting through these 
formalities. His voice sank into a low, monotonous 
murmur, and produced such a soothing effect upon the 
ear that Aldermen leaned back in their chairs and 
gazed at the ceiling, whilst Councillors nibbled at the 
feathers of their quills and knit their brows as if en- 
grossed in profound reflection. It is, however, difficult 
to determine whether the municipal mind on such 
occasions wanders into abstract thought or merely 
enjoys a brief abstinence from thinking. 

Only Mr. Alderman Oswin appeared to be alert and 
attentive ; but then, the reading was for the most part 
about himself. "It was proposed by Mr. Alderman 
Oswin and seconded by Mr. Councillor Piatt " occurred 
with such endless repetition that there seemed to be no 
room for the mention of anyone else. 
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He sat upright, even leaning forward a little, the 
better to hear. He was restless and somewhat excited, 
that was clear to see. Sometimes he stared defiantly at 
the Mayor, then he fixed his eyes grimly upon the Town 
Clerk, and at last glared around the assembled Corpora- 
tion, to make sure that all his supporters were present. 
He had moistened and brushed a long thin lock across 
his glossy baldness before coming to the meeting, and 
he kept raising his hand as if to be certain that it was 
still there. But although afflicted with this nervous 
doubt, his face bore an expression of grim determination 
which was almost heroic. 

At last the Town Clerk finished his reading and handed 
the minute-book up to His Worship to be signed. 

" Is it your pleasure, gentlemen," His Worship asked, 
smiling around benigfnly as he went through a necessary 
formality, ** that these minutes shall be signed ? " 

At the same time he leaned forward and dipped a 
quill in the ink before him in readiness to append his 
signature and flourish. 

Suddenly Mr. Alderman Oswin rose. "I object to 
the signing of these minutes as they now stand." 

The Alderman's manner was fierce, and indeed sadly 
lacking in proper deference and respect But none 
could help admiring the gracious tone of the Mayor 
as he quietly laid down the pen, already poised, and 
leaning back in his chair in an attitude of close 
attention, called upon Mr. Alderman Oswin to "state 
the grounds of his objection." 

The Alderman took a long breath, looked doggedly 
around, and drew himself up for a speech. Every 
member of the Corporation sat up and every face was 
turned towards him. 

" I desire to call attention," continued the Alderman 
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with great solemnity, ** to a grave and important altera- 
tion which has been effected in the terms of a resolution 
proposed by myself and seconded by Mr. Councillor 
Piatt '' 

Mr. Alderman Oswin glanced at Mr. Councillor Piatt, 
who supported him with an appropriate cry of " Hear, 
hear!" 

**I refer to the resolution relative to an affluvia in 
Connegar Lane. In that resolution I stigmatised that 
affluvia in certain terms. Those terms, sir, were strong, 
but — although strong — those terms were advisedly 
chosen." 

As Alderman Oswin made this assertion he raised his 
voice, he raised his right hand, he raised himself; for, 
inspired by a kind of moral elevation, he tiptoed 
beneath his aldermanic gown. Then, being a natural 
orator, he at once came down to common earth and 
continued with deep emotion. 

**I cannot forget," he said impressively, locking his 
fingers and laying both hands at peace upon the region 
of his middle waistcoat button, '' that I am a Bristling- 
ton man. As a native of Bristlington, I was bom in 
Bristlington, and — and bred there. A weakness it may 
be," — here he threw back his head and looked at the 
ceiling — "but I will confess to it, nay, I will glory in 
it, anything that touches the well-being, anything that 
touches the liberty, anything that touches the freedom 
of this my native town of Bristlington, touches me 
closely." 

The sentiment was so beautiful that othe^ Councillors 
besides Mr. Councillor Flatt, and even one Alderman, 
were touched also. A gentle rumble of "Hear, hear!" 
passed around the assemblage ; for to the credit of the 
Bristlington Corporation be it said, that, although no 

M 
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member has ever been known to change an opinion 
under argument, or to fail in loyalty to his party at 
the critical moment, everyone is ready to applaud a 
truth or respond to a noble emotion, if only it be 
frequently reiterated and sufficiently trite. 

Mr. Alderman Oswin felt gratified. He placed his 
arms akimbo, stood up like a Cochin-China cockerel 
preparing to crow, and lapsed into anecdote. 

"When the Duke of Wellington, whose name will 
live for ever in the hearts of all Englishmen," he 
began instructively, "was marching to the glorious 
battle-field of Waterloo " 

"Order!" said the Mayor shortly, and raised in 
warning a podgy little hand. 

Mr. Alderman Oswin leaned forward and became 
smiling and explanatory. 

" I was only about to remark. Your Worship," he 
expostulated, and then went on very quickly, hurrying 
through the preamble so as to get to the appli- 
cation before he could be stopped, "that when the 
Duke of Wellington was marching to the field of 
Waterloo '' 

" Order ! Order ! " cried His Worship sternly ; and all 
the Council in a tone of indignation shouted " Chair ! " 

Then Mr. John Pudsey became judicial. Without 
haste, without passion, and in a manner almost paternal 
and compassionate, he pointed out Job Oswin's error. 

" The worthy Alderman," he said, " is speaking to the 
minutes of the last meeting, and must not discuss the 
action of the Duke of Wellington thereon." 

" I was coming to that ! " cried Job Oswin angrily, and 
his face, even to his bald forehead, flushed crimson with 
indignation. But at once remembering the respect due 
to the Chair, he controlled himself and inclined his head. 
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"I was about to offer an illustration, Your Worship. 
But, Your Worship, I most respectfully bow to Your 
Worship's ruling," he added grandly, and with a sort of 
holy emphasis upon the word " Worship." 

Many members of the Corporation were visibly 
affected, and at this magnanimity on the part of his 
leader Mr. Councillor Piatt looked proud. For such was 
the high tone of municipal life in Bristlington that, at 
an ordinary meeting, in the earlier hours at least, the 
bearing of the humblest Councillor might have added 
lustre to a Court 

The interruption had somewhat confused Mr. Alder- 
man Oswin. He paused, stammered, cleared his throat 
and brought himself to the determination that he was 
not going to be put down. In this spirit he cast aside 
all rhetoric and went straight to the point. 

"The terms alluded to were, 'offensive, deleterious 
and disgraceful affluvia' I have retained a copy of the 
resolution as drawn up by myself and endorsed by Mr. 
Councillor Piatt" Here he thrust his hand into an 
inner breast-pocket, and drawing forth a slip of paper in 
confirmation, he read : ** * Offensive, deleterious and dis- 
graceful affluvia' By some person in authority these 
terms have been suppressed." 

« Order ! " said His Worship. 

" I say, by some Jack-in-office these terms have been 
suppressed," repeated the Alderman, with growing heat 

" Order ! Order ! " cried His Worship. 

" I care not one farthing about these terms. I object 
on principle. I defend my right to my own words — a 
right shared by the humblest member of this Council — 
and I say again that, by some meddling, ignorant, self- 
satisfied busybody, these terms have been suppressed," 
yelled the Alderman. 
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The Corporation became excited. Everybody stood 
up and spoke at once. The roof of the ancient council- 
chamber echoed with cries of "Withdraw!" "Apolo- 
gfise ! " But Mr. John Pudsey raised both hands ; and 
such was the authority of his office that presently a 
mesmeric calm, broken only by an occasional cry of 
" Chair ! " like the last bang of a damp cracker when it 
goes off late, seemed to fall upon the meeting. 

" The worthy Alderman has used language reflecting 
an aspersion upon the honour of a respected civic officer, 
and that I am sure the worthy Alderman did not intend," 
said His Worship, with the complacency of a man who 
feels that he is acting delicately and has spoken well. 
Then he settled himself in the civic chair as comfortably 
as if it were only the corner seat by the fireside of the 
" Green Dragon." 

"Withdraw! Withdraw!" cried the Corporation 
louder still, and Mr. Harry Crickshaw stood up and 
shook his fist. 

"I will never withdraw!" cried Alderman Oswin, 
glaring fiercely around upon his fellow-Councillors. " I 
repeat : meddling, fiddling, interfering busybody. I will 
thrash the matter out, and the ultimate verdict shall rest 
with my native town of Bristlington." 

" I will be more explicit The word * suppressed ' in- 
volves a stigma, and I call upon Mr. Alderman Oswin 
to withdraw that word," said the Mayor, with all the 
judicial calm belonging to a consciousness of irresistible 
power. 

" And I repeat it. Your Worship," returned the heroic 
Alderman. " Suppressed — suppressed — suppressed ! " 
The movement of Job Oswin's beard wagging up and 
down below his long shaven upper lip proved that he 
was continuing to fire off the objectionable participle 
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long after all individual articulation was lost in the 
general uproar. 

But presently there came a lull. Then everybody 
indignantly cried "Hush! Hush!" to everybody else, 
and again the voice of His Worship obtained a hearing. 

" If the ruling of the Chair is not at once obeyed, I 
shall know how to proceed," said the Mayor, with quiet 
determination. 

Great heavens ! What could the Mayor intend ? The 
words were not spoken in heat A stillness of expecta- 
tion fell upon the whole Corporation, but Job Oswin, as 
if inviting martyrdom, remained doggedly silent What 
legal power, known only to himself, perhaps as old as 
the charter and fallen into disuse, was Mr. John Pudsey 
about to exert? What ancient right was he about to 
revive? In "another place" contumacious members 
were sometimes taken to the Clock Tower in custody of 
the Sergeant-at- Arms. Was it possible that Mr. Alderman 
Oswin could be handed over to the two Sergeants-at- 
Mace to be carried to the little dungeon that concealed 
the dangling weights of Bristlington town-clock? It 
was indeed a moment of crisis and suspense. 

But His Worship was prompt The Corporation had 
not longj to wait 

"If the innuendo is not at once withdrawn," he said 
with slow severity, and then paused, " I shall immediately 
— vacate the chair,*' 

To say that the Corporation of Bristlington was 
struck with consternation is to use a mild and ineffectual 
phrase. It was beside itself with indignation and alarm. 

Mr. Harry Crickshaw sprang to his feet " As a man 
of business," he cried, his thoughts reverting at once to 
his forsaken doorstep, " giving up my valuable time in 
the interests of my native town, I assert " 
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Here he was interrupted by old Mr. Jennings, whose 
deliberation in rising had been due to no lack of public 
spirit, but only to declining years and a certain stiffness 
of the knee-joints. "As a member of fifty years' 
standing," piped the Nestor of Bristlington, "and 
having five times passed the chair, I feel in a position 
to say that nobody knows more of " 

But Mr. Harry Crickshaw went on fiercer than ever : 
" That man who can insult our worthy Town Clerk and 
disregard the ruling of the Chair I despise. I ignore 
his presence. He does not exist for me. Let him retain 
his vulgar epithets and ignorant spelling. Let him be 
carried down to posterity on the minute-book as no 
classical scholar, but a pompous ass. Effluvia ! " And 
Mr. Harry Crickshaw pronounced the word with scorn. 

And all the while Mr. Councillor Piatt, clutching 
the desk before him with both hands to steady himself, 
rose and fell upon the wave of a changing intention, 
never attaining his full height, and never quite resuming 
his seat Wishing to second his friend Alderman 
Oswin, yet anxious not to push matters into extremity, 
he bobbed up and down in uncertainty, like a nervous 
bather afraid of cold water, but fully alive to the 
expediency of dipping the head. 

But the Alderman's lips were still moving, and at last 
came a lull in the storm. Taking advantage of this 
opportunity, he raised his hand to his mouth to serve 
as a speaking-trumpet, and yelled, " And a good thing 
too. You ought never to be there ; you ought never 
to have been elected." 

Without deigning to reply, Mr. John Pudsey rose, 
and gathering his toga around him, with head thrown 
back and nose erect, descended safely to the floor. 
Then, with the dignity of a Roman senator, he stalked 
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in the direction of the door leading out into the court- 
yard. 

" Let all such as desire to consider themselves gentle- 
men/' yelled Mr. Harry Crickshaw, clutching the lapels 
of his frock-coat as he emphasised the word, and 
regarding Job Oswin with the loftiest scorn, "follow 
His Worship the Mayor." 

Upon this a procession was hastily formed, consisting 
of all the Aldermen but one, and a large majority of 
the Council. Mr. Kineton clapped away his spectacles, 
thrust the minute-book under his arm, and with an 
ex-officto kind of air brought up the rear. 

But at the door His Worship stopped, and turning 
round, apparently disturbed in mind, gazed wistfully 
at the empty chair. 

A fear crept into the hearts of his followers that 
John Pudsey, after all, was not man enough for the 
occasion. He muttered a few hurried words of anxiety 
in the ear of old Mr. Jennings, and then a whisper, 
like a nervous shiver passing along the vertebrae of 
a weak spine, rushed rapidly from mouth to mouth 
throughout the length of that straggling but devoted 
band of followers. 

" The mace ! The mace ! What about the mace ? " 

To be sure, in moments of extreme excitement even 
an important matter may easily be altogether over- 
looked ; and that he thought of this in time is a proof 
of Mr. John Pudsey's great presence of mind. And it 
is indeed questionable whether the^ chair could be said 
to be vacated whilst the mace was lying on the table. 

"Call me a Sergeant-at-Mace — no matter which," 
commanded the Mayor. 

The Sergeant-at-Mace came running in alarm. 

Relying upon the quietude of an ordinary Council 
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meeting, he had divested himself of his gold-laced 
hat and coat in order to dust out the Justice-room. He 
was, in fact, stripped to the coloured shirt ; and 
although, of course, he still wore his official hose and 
breeches with the broad gilt stripes, his braces, thrown 
for ease off his shoulders, gracefully festooned his hips. 
He ran in consternation, feeling apprehensive, as he 
afterwards admitted, lest the council-chamber chimney, 
which sadly needed sweeping, might have caught fire, or 
that, in the heat of discussion, some Councillor might 
have suffered bodily harm, or even fallen down in a fit 

But this was no time for pride or ceremony. 

" The mace ! At once ! " cried the Mayor in a tone 
of command, pointing with a peremptory wave of the 
arm in the direction of the desk. 

The Sergeant-at-Mace seized upon this emblem of 
office, and rushed as he was to the head of the proces- 
sion, which at once passed slowly through the doorway, 
across the courtyard, by the robing-room, into the 
street His band of supporters accompanied the Mayor 
as far as the entrance to his house, and there, refusing 
all invitation, would have respectfully withdrawn, had 
not His Worship continued to insist 

" I ask it as a favour," he said, turning towards them 
upon the top doorstep with a gracious bow, " that you 
will enter my walls and partake of some refreshment" 

"Gentlemen," piped old Mr. Jennings, tremulously, 
for everyone felt deeply moved, "at such a juncture, 
at such a crisis in the history of the Corporation of 
Bristlington, the expressed desire of His Worship the 
Chief Magistrate of Bristlington is a command." 

Responding to this appeal, they all went into the 
house ; and when the mace had been safely deposited 
upon the top shelf of a dinner-waggon in Mr. John 
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Pudsey's dining-room, that gentleman lifted the civic 
chain over his head, and divested himself of the 
municipal robe. 

"The town shall judge," he said, with sublime 
resignation, " between myself and Mr. Alderman Oswin. 
It was high time a stand should be made. I will 
never sit again until the objectionable word * sup- 
pressed' has been withdrawn. John, you will put on 
your coat, and bring the cushion and Bible with proper 
and seemly reverence. Grentlemen, you will excuse me 
one moment It is my custom to decant my wine myself." 

Thus to the exalted public spirit which at all times 
commands respect was added in the character of Mr. 
John Pudsey the plainer domestic simplicity that never 
fails to endear. During his temporary absence the room 
fairly echoed with his praises. 

" What a man ! " cried one. " What quiet firmness !" 
added another. *'No nasty bounce." "And not a 
particle of gas about him." 

" What a cur a low hound like Oswin is made to appear 
beside a gentleman!" reflected Mr. Harry Crickshaw, 
expanding his chest and standing at his full height 

" Grentlemen," said old Mr. Jennings, with a seriousness 
that carried great weight, "we have been acquainted 
with John Pudsey for years, and respected — nay, loved 
the man — the genial man in him. But we have never 
known him until now. The unsuspected keynote of his 
character, not found lacking in the moment of emergency, 
is a lofty personal dignity. Gentlemen, I will confess to 
you that I myself have not appraised Pudsey at his full 
worth until to-day. Shoulder to shoulder, whatever be 
the upshot, we must stand by our Mayor." 

Carrying a decanter in each hand. His Worship re- 
entered the room before the cheers with which this 
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sentiment was received had died away, and it is only 
fair to say his followers stood by him with the 
enthusiasm which his spirited and noble-minded con- 
duct deserved. 

But as the wine began to run low, a restlessness on 
the part of all the company became evident It is only 
natural that public men, upon the occasion of a crisis, 
should desire without delay to feel the public pulse, and 
old Mr. Jennings gave delicate Expression to this wish 
when he appealed to his fellow-Councillors not wantonly 
to occupy His Worship's valuable time. Upon this, the 
party dispersed to mingle with the leading burgesses of 
Bristlington, and form groups in the street. 

Mr. Harry Crickshaw alone hastened home without 
exchanging a word with anybody, and his behaviour 
upon this occasion was very mysterious. 

Provided with a hammer, four tintacks, and a sheet 
of brown paper, he entered his little parlour, and 
mounting upon a chair, blocked up his only window, 
so that he might no longer be annoyed by the occasional 
apparition of the neighbour who did not exist He then 
took out his ledger and a quire of foolscap paper. In 
order to write, however, it was necessary to light the 
lamp, and from that day almost until Christmas he 
spent his time in this sanctum, apparently engaged in 
difficult literary composition, and consuming the mid- 
night oil, even at noon. 

In explanation, he declared himself driven to this 
extremity by a prying rascal whose name should never 
again pollute his lips. He added also that at this time 
of the year this absence of light and air was most 
inconvenient and unwholesome, because he was in- 
variably busily engaged indoors making up his annual 
accounts. 
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HEIRLOOMS 

FOR a brief while after her engagement Hetty 
Oswin was beside herself with a sense of her 
assured grandeur. She was to be a great lady and 
the future was secure. She trod on air. In a short 
time her lot would be complete, leaving nothing more for 
heart to wish for. It seemed all too wonderful to be 
true. In her excitement she could almost believe she 
was another person — and then again she was the old 
Hetty Oswin walking in a dream. Sometimes there 
came a strange, haunting fear that everything was un- 
reality, and that some fine morning she must awake to 
find that Oakleigh, the mansion, the park and her great 
fortune, were all illusion and had vanished. But she 
shook off these fancies. It was all true and beyond 
doubt Old Squire Rumblelow himself rode over the 
next morning to express his satisfaction, and insist 
that they should all come to Whorbury to spend 
Christmas Eve, 

** rU get Kineton and Podymore," cried the old boy in 
his heartiest tone. " We'll have an old-fashioned party. 
We'll dance for an hour, my dear, and wake the old 
place up a bit." 

Lawyer Kineton ambled over also upon his old cob to 
congratulate his ward upon forming so desirable a con- 
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nection ; and old Dr. Podymore, when he came to shoot, 
was most fatherly, and bq^an by claiming the privilege 
of giving the bride away. " When is it to be ? " laughed 
this most genial of trustees, and then he became serious. 
"I never recommend a long engagement," he said, 
shaking his head most earnestly, as if he had been 
all his life administering matrimony as he would a 
bolus or a draught "Reserve a little courting for 
after marriage, my dear," he advised, and looked very 
facetious indeed, in his old-fashioned way, as he re- 
peated the word "courting" — so much so, that an 
uneasy thought flashed across Hetty's brain. 

There had been no courtship leading up to this 
engagement A feeling of unrest crept into her heart 
and alternated with her joy. John Rumblelow was not 
in love with her. He had chosen her because of the 
estate. At first she was able to stifle this doubt The 
great people of this world, amongst whom she was now 
one, must marry with prudence, and this promised to 
her ambition everything that was wanting. She soothed 
herself with the reflection that there was distinction 
in his restraint of all emotion. The heir of Whorbury 
sought an alliance with the heiress of Oakleigh, and if 
his manner was somewhat cold and grave it added 
so much the more to her self-esteem. And yet, in quiet 
moments, again and again the misgiving would return. 
She could not resist it It came in form of a small 
haunting discontent, that already grew and grew, like 
the beginning of a madness eating into her brain. 

On the day before Christmas the meet was at Whor- 
bury Wood, and she recognised the importance of the 
occasion. The engagement by this time was talked 
of around the neighbourhood, and as she rode by 
John Rumblelow's side she felt that she was the object 
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of universal observation. All the people were looking 
at her. She could constantly detect their glances, and 
knew well enough of what they whispered as they 
waited by the cover-side. Some stared, some were 
serious, and some smiled. She hated them when they 
smiled. And out of all this self-consciousness a spirit 
of devilry arose in her heart 

There came a whisper from the copse. Then a hound 
gave tongue — and then another. Within the wood old 
Squire Rumblelow blew a toot-toot-toot of encourage- 
ment upon his horn. From the far comer came a cry, 
"Gone away!" And then to the music of the hounds, 
and the blowing of the horn, they cantered along the 
woodside and through an open gate into a fallow field. 

The girl made up her mind that day that she would 
go. She was trembling with nervous fear, for she 
had never really overcome her dread of horses, but 
yet more with secret shame lest she might appear to 
be afraid. They had been at the further side of the 
cover when the fox broke away, and now two fields 
in front of her she could see Maggie galloping beside 
the old Squire close behind the hounds. 

For some time the fences were small and she rode 
through gaps or followed quite easily where John 
Rumblelow led; but soon they came to a stretch of 
level grass between two hills, and she saw before them 
the winding course of the river, here and there gleaming 
in the light and at other places hidden by overgrowing 
alder bushes and pollard willow trees. The stream 
was much narrower than at Oakleigh, but deeper, and 
now swollen bank high with a winter flood. She 
saw Squire Rumblelow ride at it, but the bank broke 
and his horse slipped back into the brook. Then 
another rider fell in. When she came up they were 
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still floundering, horses and men, in the yellow water. 
The field had stopped to think better of it 

"Come along. I know where there is a ford just 
below," said John Rumblelow in her ear, and she turned 
her horse to go with him. 

By this time the old Squire had scrambled out upon 
the other side. She saw a horsewoman draw back 
a little from the crowd, hesitate, and then gallop boldly 
at the leap. But just upon the brink her horse refused, 
and as it swerved round Hetty recognised her cousin. 
So Maggie had attempted it and failed. For a moment 
she felt glad. Then a sudden impulse came over her. 
She would ride at it herself, whatever happened. 
Maggie's failure was a spur to her ambition. She 
would be the first — now, at this moment, with every- 
body there to see. She clenched her teeth, turned her 
horse towards the river, gave him his head, and struck 
him across the flank with her whip. She shut her 
eyes, for she had not the courage to look. And then, 
before she knew what had happened, she was over 
in the face of the whole hunt, and old Squire Jack, 
dripping wet, was shouting to her to come along with 
him. 

"Why, you little monkey," laughed he with affec- 
tionate approval as they galloped away side by side, 
"you've cut out all the field." 

She glanced back. No one had followed. John 
Rumblelow was riding with Maggie, showing her the 
way to the ford. Nothing could be more natural, yet 
to see them together filled her heart with distrust 
and jealousy. He did not love her. The thought 
came crushing in upon her triumph. It took the glory 
out of all her fortune and success. Still, Maggie had 
not ridden over the brook. 
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They had a magnificent run — the best in the season 
— as good as he had ever seen in all his life, so Squire 
Rumblelow repeatedly declared. One hour and forty 
minutes without a check, and then a fair kill in the 
open ! What could be prettier ? He and Hetty only 
were in at the death, and as he presented her with 
the brush, he raised his finger and smeared blood upon 
her cheek in accordance with time-honoured custom. 

Sir Peter Wilkins, fatter than ever, rode panting up a 
little late, just as the ceremony was concluded. " Who's 
the lady, Rumblelow ? ** he gasped in his blunt fashion. 

"That's my future daughter-in-law," replied old 
Squire Jack shortly. "I've taught her to ride to 
hounds ; and I'm devilish proud of her." 

'*I should think so!" cried the baronet "I'll bet 
you don't ride over that same place. I'll bet " 

But the Squire, without making reply, rode away at 
the head of his pack to draw another cover. 

The girl overheard; for Sir Peter's confidential whisper 
was like a wheezy bassoon. She felt pained and angry. 
She was nobody and unknown. Her excitement was 
over. She did not want to ride any more. She had 
already taxed her strength to the utmost, and a feeling 
of weariness and fatigue came over her. She wanted 
to get away from the people and that John Rumblelow 
should come away also. Just then he came riding up. 

"I wish you would take me home," she beseeched 
of him — " unless you very much want to go on." 

He saw that she was tired. "There is a drove beyond 
the gorse. It will lead us into the Bristlington Road," 
he replied quite willingly. 

" How far are we from home ? " 

"About seven miles from Oakleigh." 

"Come along then," she said eagerly. "We need 
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not bother about Maggie. She has gone on. She will 
be all right" In spite of her fatigue she urged her 
horse into a canter until they were out of sight and 
hearing of the hunt 

"I do not believe you understand how greatly you 
have distinguished yourself/' he said as he opened a 
gate for her at the end of the drove. 

"I noticed that you did not share the distinction," she 
answered, jokingly lifting the handle of her whip towards 
him by way of rebuke. 

" To share it would be to diminish it," he explained 

" No ; it would have doubled the glory." ^ 

" I knew that was impossible," he laughed. " To see 
the Squire in the brook was a warning to me. And 
once in you cannot always get out" 

"That is no excuse," she said with a shake of the 
head. "My idea of a lover is one who will follow 
through fire and water." 

" But you have not told me that before. Now I have 
lost an opportunity ; for it would certainly have been 
through water." 

He unconsciously adopted towards her the tone of 
banter which was habitual to him when talking to his 
grandfather. In that instance the complete want of 
sympathy between them made it superfluous to talk 
sense. In this, it was an attempt to conceal even from 
himself how little his heart was satisfied with his engage- 
ment For he could not play at love-making and give 
expression to an emotion that he did not feel. He had 
never assumed for one moment that Hetty was any 
more in love than himself, though he felt assured before 
he asked her that she would be willing to marry him. 
No doubt it was a most desirable match for both of 
them ; and now that the step was taken he would abide 
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by It and devote himself to her loyally like an honest 
man and a gentleman. But he could undertake no play- 
acting. The marriage must not be delayed, and here- 
after everything would turn out well. With every 
interest in common it must become natural and easy to 
regard her with a real affection. In support of this 
expectation he constantly assured himself of her many 
attractions. She was generous and good-tempered, with 
a clever tongue, well able to take care of herself, and she 
had no end of pluck — if only she would not shrug her 
shoulders and be at times so confoundedly theatrical. 

They talked of many things that afternoon.^, ,T^ 
road was very undulating, and they walked their horses"^ 
both up hill and down, breaking into a jog-trot only on 
the level ground. Thus their conversations were brief 
and sometimes interrupted by the change of pace. But 
as they came in sight of the irregular brown gables and 
grey smoke of Bristlington, the girl suddenly turned her 
head and said abruptly — 

** Will you feel hurt if I ask you to explain some- 
thing?" 

She spoke doubtfully, as though the question had 
come on the spur of the moment and against her better 
judgment; and this timidity gave to her manner a 
childishness which he thought rather attractive. 

"I shall be horribly pained if I have to expose my 
ignorance," he replied with a laugh. 

"Oh, it is nothing of that sort," she said quickly. 
"You will know all about it — everything. But I do 
not understand in the least Though perhaps I ought 
not to ask you " 

" Then do please ask," he interposed, more gaily than 
ever. " The explanation shall be very complete, since 
you will not be able to detect the errors." 

N 
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" I want to know," she said, hesitating and knitting 
her brows in innocent perplexity, " what is a mortgage." 

She saw the look of surprise which greeted so un- 
expected a question. Then for a moment he seemed to 
frown, as if searching for a sufficiently clear and satis- 
factory answer. 

" Well, you see," he began slowly, " if a man has 
property — say an estate — and wants money, he — ^he can 
borrow by making the estate a security ; and the lender 
cannot lose, because, under certain circumstances, he can 
take the estate for the money lent." 

" Then it is rather a good thing to have a mortgage ? " 
she said with startling inconsequence. 

" It is sometimes the best way to raise money, and it 
is one of the safest ways of investing it" 

The subject was not a fortunate one for him. It 
recalled his disappointments, and cast a momentary 
gloom upon his thoughts, so that for a while they rode 
on in silence. 

But Hetty did not notice this. Her attention had 
been attracted elsewhere. They were already in Brist- 
lingfton street ; and stumping down the pavement, with 
more importance than ever now that he was sacrificing 
himself for a great principle and the public good, ap- 
proached her cousin, Job Oswin. She thought she had 
never seen him look so truculent and vulgar. Would he 
see her ? Could she pass him unobserved ? Her doubts 
were quickly answered, for before they met the Alder- 
man paused in his walk, stared at his relative with the 
deepest interest, and at last saluted her with a deferential 
bow. 

The girl scarcely bent her head in response, but shame 
burnt upon her cheek and mounted to her brow. 

As to Rumblelow, his mind was so preoccupied that 
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he did not see the Alderman at all, until, suddenly be- 
coming aware that Hetty had recognised somebody, he 
hurriedly lifted his hat a little late and without looking 
round. 

The girl noted his thoughtfulness with the keenest 
mortification, and hastily concluded that the greeting of 
the Alderman had been an offence to his pride. She 
was upon the verge of speaking when Rumblelow frankly 
took up the thread of the conversation. 

"I fear I am only too well qualified to explain a 
mortgage," he said, with an attempt at a laugh, which, 
however, had no mirth in it " I am sorry to say Whor- 
bury is by no means free. But I expect you have heard 
of that" 

"I was told something, but I did not quite under- 
stand," she faltered. 

" Oh, it is very simple. The Rumblelows all spend 
more than they have. Then they borrow, and in the 
case of Oakleigh, as you know, my grandfather had to 
sell." 

With this confession of the family failing he in part 
regained his light-heartedness. Whilst speaking he had 
turned towards her. As their eyes met he added with 
a smile — 

" But surely it is not for me to regret that?" 

"I should like it to be free," she cried with eager 
enthusiasm. " Old Dr. Podymore said something about 
the trustees being willing to buy. Would that be 
better, do you think?" 

"You do not quite understand," he replied quietly. 
" In that case Whorbury would never be mine." 

" Oh ! not now, of course. But hereafter," she insisted. 

" It is not possible to discuss it," he said coldly, setting 
the matter aside. " There are so many considerations." 
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They had, by this time, passed out of the town. They 
felt vexed and angry with themselves and each other, 
though they scarcely knew why, and the horses, con- 
scious of this change of humour, or because they found 
themselves so near home, broke into a brisk trot 

A suspicion flawed across his mind that her apparent 
simplicity was but affectation — that her brain was 
at work with schemes about business and money, fit 
only for a lawyer, detestable at any time in a woman, 
and impossible to one who had been bred a lady. 

And indeed, although her questions in reality had 
meant very little, she was quite as clever as he believed ; 
for all the while she was thinking: "Yes; something 
might happen to me. Then he would have no land at 
all, for Oakleigh and everything else would go to 
Maggie." 

The thought gave her absolute pain. 

"I cannot ride so fast any longer," she presently 
gasped. "And I cannot pull him up." 

He stopped at once. She had borne it as long as she 
could, and now he saw that she was very pale and 
out of breath, and that she pressed her hand against 
her side. 

" Let us wait a minute," he said. 

They were already entering the outskirts of Oakleigh. 
Upon one side of the road stood a large farm building, 
a sort of waggon-house with tall doors reaching up to 
a thatched roof. To one of them a small board had 
been nailed bearing the brief injunction: "Stick no 
bills." Just below it, as if in derision, some impertinent 
person had affixed a poster — a white poster with black 
letters of considerable size, which stared them full in 
the face. The doors were Hetty's property ; and as if 
to add to the enormity, this outrage had been so recently 
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committed that the surface of the paper, being plenti- 
fully pasted, was still shining wet 

In those simple days the art of advertisement was in 
its infancy and scarcely understood. A mere handbill, 
therefore, was a thing of interest, and here was a shame- 
less, glaring sheet of astounding dimensions. Thoroughly 
indignant, Hetty drew up to the roadside to investigate. 

" It appears to be poetry," she murmured, in a tone of 
doubt 

"It is," agreed John Rumblelow with decision, and 
began to slowly read aloud, making a pause at the end 
of each line. 

«*HAVE YOU SMELT THE EFFLUVIUM IN CONNEGAR 
LANE? OR, THE ALDERMAN'S MARE'S-NEST. 

* " Have you smelt the effluvium in Connegar Lane ?** 

Asked one and another of Alderman O. 
" Two himdred horse-power, it comes up from a drain. 
And I tell you— well, there ! " Said the Alderman : " No. 
But ril go ; 
For 'tis plain 
I must smell the affluvia in Connegar Lane." 

* " Have you smelt the affluvia in Connegar Lane ?" 

Of one and another asked Alderman O. 
" Most disgraceful 1 The town has a right to complain— 
But ril kick up a shindy and tell the Mayor so ; 
For I know 
After rain. 
There'll be pestilence brewing in Connegar Lane." 

* Then a XXX pestilence rushed to the brain 
And brought on a fever in Alderman O ; 
And he raved in delirium, crazy, insane. 
It was truly remarkable how he did go 
On, although, 
To explain — 
There was only a mare's nest in Connegar Lane. 
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" * Should the Nobility and Gentry of the Municipal Town and 
Neighbourhood of Bristlington desire the identity of the Alderman 
under the epithet of " O," they are respectfully invited to consider 
that " O,'' being the cipher, expresses the signification of nothing, 
and although the Alderman, by the assumption of ignorance, may 
impose upon the credulity of the lower orders to obtain their 
suffrage, such is the ignorance of his habits and manners, and so 
mean, that no gentleman of education and respectability will touch 
him with a stick, and the truly refined will hold him in such con- 
tempt that for them he may be considered not to exist. 

"*GoD Save the QueenJ" 

"The leading spirits of Bristlington take themselves 
very seriously," laughed John Rumblelow, and he leaned 
forward to scrape off the offensive placard with his 
riding-whip. " A little man called Pudsey is the Mayor 
at the present time — a very decent little fellow, they say, 
with nothing of the Radical about him — and he has been 
distingfuishing himself lately. You may have seen it in 
the paper " 

" Oh, no ! " Hetty hastily disclaimed any knowledge 
of the matter. " I rarely read the Bristlington paper." 

" Well, it's rather funny. Kineton was telling me of 
it yesterday. He is hugely delighted. He is the Town 
Clerk, you know. Pudsey called somebody to order 
who wouldn't obey, so he vacated the chair and an- 
nounced that he would not sit again until the offending 
Councillor submitted. But the other man declares he 
will never submit So there is a fine point of dignity, 
and Kineton won't help them with a word. You see, he 
does not want any meetings, because he has to attend. 
Meanwhile, Bristlington is deeply agitated. No doubt 
the thing we just read has something to do with it, but 
I do not quite understand what." 

Thus he rattled on, always as if Bristlington were 
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some distant region inhabited by strange people, of 
whom news might occasionally travel as far as Oakleigh 
and Whorbury. All the while the girl's mind was in a 
ferment of small thoughts, which arose one after the 
other to assume an exaggerated and fantastic magni- 
tude. Did he know that John Pudsey was her second 
cousin, and Alderman **0" her first cousin once 
removed? Did he feel ashamed of her when he 
remembered it ? Yet, if he did not know it now, he 
would soon learn. 

But in five minutes they were at home standing 
before the porch. He dismounted and lifted her from 
her horse; then quite affectionately he put his hand 
upon her shoulder. 

" I will not come in now," he said, quite kindly. "You 
are very tired. You must rest as long as you can, to be 
ready for Whorbury to-night" 

"Oh, yes! Do come!" 

But he would not yield to her entreaty. Yet, after 
all, it was a relief to her when she heard him ride 
away. Her heart was ill at ease and full of dis- 
content. More had come to her, greater riches, loftier 
station, than imagination had ever dreamed of, and 
yet every half-hour brought something that disturbed 
her peace and snatched away the joy from her good 
fortune. 

She ran upstairs to her room. A great fire was 
blazing in readiness for her. She dragged forward a 
low armchair, and throwing herself upon the hearth- 
rug, rested her arms upon the seat and hid her face 
within her hands. He did not care for her. He had 
snubbed her when she spoke about the mortgage. 
Then the picture of Job Oswin, so common-looking 
and self-satisfied as he stood upon the pavement, arose 
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before her. She sobbed aloud. She wished she had 
never been bom. She wished she were dead. She 
would never go into Bristlington — not even if she must 
travel ten miles to another town. In her misery she 
said she had been happier when she was poor. 

But this despondency did not last long. She no 
longer felt tired, for excitement had overcome her 
fatigue. What need it matter to her if John Pudsey 
was a fool, or about a few trumpery lines concerning 
Job Oswin ? Since her uncle's funeral she had never set 
eyes on either of them except in Bristlington Street, and 
there she need go no more. Let Maggie go if anybody 
must It could not matter about her. In the summer 
she might be married — ^the early summer ; and as Mrs. 
Rumblelow— or rather, Mrs. Rumblelow-Oswin 

The retention of the name did not give her satisfac- 
tion. She would rather that everything savouring of 
Oswin might be lost and forgotten. She raised herself 
from the chair, and as she did so the sleeve of her habit 
pressed scorching hot against her arm, and she drew 
back from the intense heat of the fire. Laid out across 
the foot of her bed she caught sight of the white frock 
put ready for her to wear that evening. At once her 
mood was changed. There would be dancing. She 
loved dancing. She loved the lights, the music, the 
dresses ; and she danced superbly, and knew it 

She had tried on the frock the night before — a white 
satin, high-waisted and with short sleeves. It was very 
simple, but it suited her to perfection. The others said 
so, and as she stood before the mirror she could recog- 
nise for herself the striking effectiveness of her dark 
complexion and masses of black hair. Again every- 
body would be observing the rich heiress whom John 
Rumblelow was to marry. A thrill of joy made her 
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heart beat fast. She would create a sensation as she 
had done that morning in the field. 

It was still quite early in the afternoon, and she had 
a long leisure before her. Yet the short winter day was 
already beginning to darken. Very soon Maggie would 
return and run at once to inquire for her. Or at any 
moment her mother might come bustling in, full of 
questions about the hunt and wild talk of the party. 
She did not want either the one or the other. Maggie ! 
She felt herself beginning to hate the girl whom, only 
a few weeks before, she had implored to stay with her. 

She rose hastily and rang the bell. 

She told the maid who answered her summons to 
bring her some tea at once, and to arrange that no one 
should disturb her, as she wished to lie down and rest. 
Then she took off her habit and wrapped herself in 
a loose dressing-gown. Although it was not dark, she 
ordered candles to be lighted and the shutters to be 
drawn. When at last the maid had gone, Hetty rose 
and noiselessly bolted the door behind her. 

The bedroom Hetty had chosen was the largest in 
Oakleigh Court, with two tall windows and dark oak 
panelling, which reached up to the ceiling. It had 
formerly been occupied by Mr. Josiah Oswin, but she 
refurnished it out of all recognition, and in spite of the 
expostulations of her mother, took it for hersel£ To 
the imagination of Mrs. Oswin it was a gloomy 
chamber, rendered ghostly by the visitation of death. 
She could not understand why Hetty would sleep there, 
she said, and certainly the girl had taken no pains to 
enlighten her. 

Now that she was sectwe from interruption, Hetty 
placed a chair in the recess formed by the projection 
of the fireplace ; and, just too high for ordinary reach. 
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she slid aside a panel, thus disclosing an iron safe built 
into the wall. This she unlocked and opened, and 
bringing a small case in her hand, came back and once 
more sat down by the fire. 

It was a proof of Hetty's love of concealment, and 
also of her force of will, that she had not shown this 
hiding-place even to Maggie, Josiah Oswin contrived 
it for himself when he restored the house, and during 
his last illness discovered it to old Dr. Podymore. But 
the cunning secrecy of it, far from begetting an impulse 
to tell, possessed a strange fascination for her. It 
added to her delight as, pressing her thumb upon the 
spring, she watched the cover of the case burst open, 
and the great diamond, which uncle Jos had constituted 
an heirloom by will, flash in the firelight. 

She laid it upon her open palm, turning her hand to 
and fro at different angles to search for its finest ray. 
It was truly a magnificent jewel and of the purest 
water. Uncle Jos got it in India, and it was " as big as 
a bean,'* as he was proud to boast It was set as a 
small oblong brooch, and he used sometimes to wear it 
in his cravat, and never tired of pointing it out. " A 
fortune for a poor man," was his blunt testimony to its 
great value; and then he would often add that what 
it cost he had never told a soul, but it was worth twice 
what he gave. 

The girl carefully turned it over and examined the 
setting — a claw of gold that gripped the stone upon 
each side. The design appeared scarcely strong enough 
to secure so rich a treasure. An appalling fear came 
over her lest some day she might lose it. It was an 
heirloom. The possession of it carried an unknown 
weight of responsibility. What would happen if such 
a thing were lost or stolen? What could be done to 
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her? She half determined to lock it away in safety; 
yet only half, for whilst this nervous dread still haunted 
her imagination, she rose, walked across the room, and 
stood before the mirror. She held the diamond against 
her hair, but it was lost amongst the wavy tresses. 
Then she fastened it upon a velvet ribbon and tied 
it closely around her throat. It gleamed upon the 
looking-glass before her, darting forth long sharp points 
of light, brilliant and pure. It reminded her of a great 
planet she had seen one evening reflected upon the still 
waters of the lake below the lawn. 

A strange superstition came creeping over her mind. 
There were jewels reputed to have magic properties 
which could bring good luck or ill to the possessor, A 
shiver passed over her, with the thought that this heir- 
loom might have come into her hands charged with 
fate. Again she took it upon her palm and stood 
gazing into its clear transparency — half expecting and 
half in dread lest it might have something to reveal. 
Then she shook herself free from such fantastic folly. 
Nobody had ever been more fortunate than Uncle Jos, 
and the diamond was a portion of the universal good 
luck that his successes had brought to her. 

Upon the ribbon, just as it was, she laid it away in a 
drawer out of sight She would put it on herself at the 
last moment after she was dressed. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE PARTY 

THE ladies from Oakleigh were a little late in arriving 
at Whorbury that evening. Old Dr. Podymore 
drove over from Bristlington to dine with them and 
escort his ward upon this important occasion. He was 
extremely proud of his position as trustee to so large a 
fortune, and delighted with the engagement Wherever 
he was called in — and the practice of so genial an old 
gentleman would naturally be very extensive — ^he dis- 
cussed it with his patient even without waiting to inform 
himself of her symptoms. "So we are to marry the 
heiress to young Rumblelow of Whorbury," he began 
with a mysterious nod and a smile, which seemed to 
take credit to himself for masterly treatment of a very 
delicate case. 

As he proudly strutted into the hall at Whorbury 
with Hetty upon his arm, and Mrs. Oswin and Maggie 
following close behind, his goffered shirt-front looked a 
little crisper than usual, and his cheek a shade more 
rubicund, but there was nothing to distinguish his holi- 
day from his everyday attire. The girl wore a broad 
black sash, and the velvet with the great diamond was 
around her throat 

Old Squire Rumblelow hastened forward to welcome 
them. 

i88 
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"Just in time/' he cried lustily, "to stand up for a 
quadrille." 

Indeed, there was not a moment to spare. The fid- 
dlers, perched on a large table in the comer, were busy 
tuning, and couples already went chasing each other 
around the room in anxiety to find a suitable vis-d-vis 
or even a vacancy in one of the rapidly forming squares. 
John Rumblelow at once claimed Hetty. Old Dr. Pody- 
more, bowing gallantly, offered his arm to Mrs. Oswin. 
So the old Squire took Maggie, captured a cruising 
couple, and made their set complete. 

Now, the quadrille in those days was not the de- 
generate alternate shuffle and twirl which we have 
witnessed in later times. The demoralisation of danc- 
ing began with the prevalence of trousers. So long as 
a man wore breeches and hose all went well, and even 
in highlows he was not completely lost He still took 
a proper pride in his calves, and danced steps. And to 
note the conscientious art of old Dr. Podymore, as he 
skipped to and fro, with a one-two-three and one-two- 
three, and how he pointed his toe and arched his instep, 
and exhibited a proper shapeliness from ankle to knee, 
if not a liberal education, was at least a lesson to any 
man. There was such thoroughness and finish in all he 
did, such lightness, you might think he had springs 
in his soles, and such stately urbanity whenever he 
bowed as he set to his partner — although he could no 
longer bend, but only double at the hinge — that it was 
inspiration to little Mrs. Oswin, who happened to be 
one of those persons, of whom there are many, who, 
conscious of weight, if considered by a vulgar avoirdu- 
pois standard, nevertheless pride themselves upon being 
light and fairy-like "upon their feet." 

Nor was this without reason. Inflated with delight 
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and radiant with enjoyment, she gracefully held forth 
her black satin skirt between fingers and thumbs, dis- 
playing the neatest white - stockinged foot and shoe 
secured with crossed elastic, and, with her head upon one 
side, she dapped her one-two-three like india-rubber. 
Such indeed was her enthusiasm, that even when at rest 
she still went on dapping in simple, unconscious mimicry 
of the other dancers, marking time with such precision 
that when her turn came round again she dapped in 
upon the very stroke of the music. 

This childish simplicity and complete abandonment 
to the joy of the moment attracted so much attention, 
and recommended her so strongly, that during the rest 
of the evening she was never lacking a partner for 
more than five minutes, except upon one occasion, 
which shall hereafter be. recorded. 

John Rumblelow watched her attentively. He had 
never noticed it before, and it startled him to mark how 
close was the family likeness between her and Hetty. 
One of those thoughts, distressing and unaccountable, 
which seem to come from nowhere, flashed upon his 
mind. Perhaps even she had been thin and slight when 
she was young. Would his future wife, by middle age, 
become plump and podgy like that? 

"What are you thinking about?" asked Hetty, close 
to his ear. 

But just then the set was finished. The music stopped. 
He offered her his arm, and they commenced a solemn 
promenade around the hall. Of course, such a calamity 
was not possible. But the thought had given him a 
turn. 

The girl was gayer than he had ever seen her. She 
glanced around the lofty walls. Upon every side were 
portraits of Rumblelows. Rumblelows who had been 
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admirals; Rumblelows who had been generals; a Doctor 
of Divinity, with a fat chowl and red snub-nose ; and 
Rumblelows who had been nothing at all ; — ^they were 
all there. The candles were high, and lighted them well. 
Hetty's face also became illuminated as she looked up, 
and her lips were reverently parted. She divined the 
truth that lies hidden behind cocked hats and periwigs. 
This was the real thing. No one could see and doubt. 
At times, beautiful as it was, she had suffered a sus- 
picion about Oakleigh. Now she felt the reason of it. 
The heraldry that Uncle Jos had caused to be carved 
above the mantelpieces was as fine as anything at 
Whorbury, but there were no portraits there. 

" Let us sit down," she said, drawing him towards the 
seclusion of a window seat 

The musicians were tuning again for the Redowa. 
Nobody came near to disturb them, and when the 
dancing began they were as free to talk as if they had 
been alone. 

"You are too tired to want to do much," he said, 
placing a cushion behind her shoulders before she 
settled comfortably in the comer. "Did you have a 
good rest?'* 

"None whatever, but it is not that; I would much 
rather sit here with you.'* 

"What have you been doing, then?" 

"Exciting myself about this evening." 

He shook his head, half in jest and half in earnest. 

" You wear yourself out," he said. 

"Ought I not to be glad, then, at the thought of 
coming to my future home ? I do not believe you ever 
think about it You just live in the present moment, 
and give way to no romance," 

She fixed her eyes steadily upon him. The words, 
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although lightly spoken, were of the nature of an 
accusation, and he knew that they were true. There 
was no romance in his engagement, but something 
in her manner touched him, and an unexpected 
tenderness crept into his heart In the half-gloom of 
the window-seat, with dark oaken shutters above, and 
the crimson cushion throwing into relief the delicate 
lines of her neck as it rose out of the soft folds of 
snowy muslin, her beauty was more striking than ever. 
Even her voice, so quiet and subdued for the time 
being, possessed a charm before unknown to him. 
Hitherto her vivacity had repelled him. He had 
scarcely realised how small and slight she was. But 
now in her eyes he discovered something helpless, 
feminine, and dependent And she was to be his 
wife. 

He leaned forward— closer to her — and his voice 
sank into a whisper. 

"Why should I quarrel with the present," he asked, 
"since we have it and all the future too? This, at 
least, is not the moment to begin." 

Her ear was quick to detect the change in his 
manner. A thrill of joy quickened her blood, a 
tremulous delight in the perception that he was not 
indifferent to her. It was the triumph of herself, 
whereas before she had only known the triumph of 
her ambition. She also spoke quite softly, and with 
hesitation, as if shyly confiding a love secret 

"Will you promise not to laugh if I tell you one 
thing I did this afternoon?" 

"I will not even smile if I am not to." 

" Well, I sat down by the fire. I locked myself in. 
I took out the great diamond my uncle left me — but, 
after all, I will not tell you." 
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" It would be heartless to stop now. By the way, is 
that the diamond?" 

She quickly raised her fingers, and detaching the 
gem from the ribbon, held it towards him. 

" I meant to show it to you," she said. 

" It is a wonderful stone — the best I have ever seen," 
he exclaimed in admiration, as he examined it closely. 
"But please go on telling me," he added, without 
looking up. 

"You know there are crystals in which people can 
see things?" 

She asked the question with an affectation of child- 
ishness, but evidently in her heart she held this belief in 
some respect 

" I have heard of such a thing. But this is sorcery. 
I shall believe you are a witch." 

" Never mind. As I held the diamond in my hand, 
I became aware — I cannot tell you how, but I was quite 
certain of it — ^that it possessed this magic power. I 
demanded to see the man who loves me." 

She paused. Her black eyes, fixed intently upon 
him, were full of witchery. Her manner was intensely 
earnest, and still she waited for him to speak. 

"Yes; and then?" 

"Then came the mysterious part of it You did 
not come." 

She gave a low, mischievous laugh. It was not 
altogether mirthful, and as it died away she again 
became serious. In her left hand she held a fan 
trimmed with white feathers, and she tapped upon his 
arm to command his close attention. 

"I am still certain of the magic property of the 
stone, so now you know what you have to explain," 
she told him gravely. 
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"I have every confidence in the stone, too. There 
must have been something missing in the sorcery," 
he said, falling in with her humour, and shaking his 
head with mock seriousness. 

He was wearing a dark blue coat, and he placed 
the brooch against his sleeves 

"Let me try," he said. "I conjure up the image 
of the man who loves to distraction Henrietta Oswin, 
of Oakleigh, spinster. Look ! There I am, you see, as 
plain as life." 

And the girl, leaning forward, could discern the 
reflection of his face upon one of the facets of the 
diamond. 

" I just make out something," she said carelessly, and 
looking away at once. " Do you feel the same con- 
fidence now ? " 

" More than ever," he cried. 

All the time whilst they had been talking, a crowd of 
thoughts rushed hurrying through his brain. She was 
certainly attractive— quite strikingly so to-night — and 
she was clever, quick, and entertaining, more so than 
nine-tenths of the girls he had ever met When they 
were married, and every interest in life was thus made 
mutual, all would be well. He should learn to love 
her. Even now, to-night, he did love her. 

" When will you make Whorbury your home ? Don't 
let it be long, Hetty. Let us marry as soon as we can," 
he whispered with growing warmth of emotion. 

** Do you want it to be soon ? " 

** Very much." 

" I will very shortly let you know." 

Her manner was so tender and confidential, so free 
from the eager restlessness which had so often worried 
him, that his heart felt satisfied. They were to be very 
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happy, and everything would be well. Just then the 
dancing came to an end, and people went hurrying about 
the hall in all directions. The movement broke in upon 
the confidential quiet of their talk.. He handed her the 
diamond and she put it back upon the ribbon at once ; 
so quickly, and with such ease, that he could not help 
saying — 

" Are you quite sure it is safe } Are you not afraid 
of losing it?" 

" Horribly afraid. It is an heirloom, too. Just think 
of informing little Kineton that it was gone. What 
could they do?" 

** I don't know. One would rather gfive twice the value 
than that anything should happen to a trust of that sort" 

" It is worth an immense sum. I was thinking about 
it only this afternoon. But what could they do ? Now, 
suppose I wanted money very badly for some urgent 
need — something known only to myself, and secret If 
I were to sell it, nobody could be the wiser. It would 
not be missed until I was dead ; then there would be a 
nine days' wonder and a mystery. I do not see how 
calling it an heirloom can make it secure." 

She looked up at him as if in expectation that he 
would explain. But this sort of thing, even when 
spoken in joke, jarred upon his sensibilities. It irritated 
him, just as her anxiety about the mortgage had done. 
It seemed to him that the mind of a lady should not 
stoop to consider and trifle even with such imaginary 
possibilities. Thus he was rudely awakened from that 
passing dream of love. 

** 1 suppose it is a question of honour," he answered 
coldly. 

" Yes, yes, of course," she insisted. " I only meant 
I can see nothing to prevent it" 
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" No doubt it might be done, if " 

" Exactly. It might be done- 



With quite startling suddenness a wild strain of 
concerted music burst out upon the other side of the 
window, close behind their heads. The instruments 
were uncommon and difficult of identification, but amidst 
the din a drum, a horn, several Jew's-harps, a fiddle, 
and some kitchen utensils of the tin-kettle order could 
clearly be distinguished. There were also vocalists, and as 
every musician sang or played his loudest, the effect 
was excellent. The people crowded round to listen. . 

^^And a'tnumming we will go — will go. 
And a-mumming we will go '' 

" The mummers ! " cried everybody as if in astonish- 
ment, although it was the likeliest thing in the world, 
and Mrs. Oswin clapped her hands. 

"Open the door, somebody. Let 'em come in and 
show the best sport they can," cried old Squire Jack 
heartily. 

Straightway the door was flung open, and a troop of 
fantastic figures filed into the hall. Some of them wore 
helmets of pasteboard, and others had turned down the 
brims and thrust up the crowns of their billycock hats, 
making them tall and conical; but all were trimmed 
with sprigs of glistening holly, and adorned with long, 
flowing ribbons of many colours. Two were attired as 
women, and many of the others were saints. But the 
saints were martial, and St. George wore a coniplete suit 
of pasteboard armour, plentifully bedecked with rosettes 
and festoons both red and white. Some wore masks, 
but no disguises could save them from recogfnition by 
people of the neighbourhood. The pair of lamb's-wool 
hose and knee-breeches that supported the enormous 
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scales and the gigantic wings and tail of the dragon, 
could contain nothing on earth but the crooked legs of 
little John Baker. But John had been a mummer all his 
life, and, although now stiff and a little short of memory, 
made a most appropriate dragon, the more so, as must 
be admitted, because he was gifted with a tenor voice, 
small, but sweet and reliable to lead off the singing. 

The guests drew back to make room, but the mum- 
mers, as if haste were a matter of life and death, were 
already dancing around and singing : 

*^And a-mumming we will go — will go — 
And a-mumming we will go ^^ 

Then from amongst them stepped forth old Father 
Christmas, with his staff and long, snowy beard : 

" Here come /, old Father Christmas^ 
Welcome or welcome not, 
I hope poor old Father Christmas 
Will never be forgot,^* 

He recited some dozen lines of doggerel, called upon 
Dame Dolly to "stand forth and clear the way," and 
his part was done. She called upon the fool. He 
called upon the four knights of the British Isles, and 
they upon their patron saint : 

^^ Stand forth, St, George, our champion, and clear the way*^ 

As it appeared from his own estimate of his past 
performances, there was nobody more capable than 
St Geofge of fulfilling that command. Backwards and 
forwards he strutted, waving his sword of silvered lath 
and boasting of what he had done : 

" Far have I roamed, oft have I fought, and never do I rest, 
*Tis my delight to defend the right and succour the oppressed. 
And now Pll slay the Dragon bold ^^ 
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But the Dragon was not backward. Hardly were the 
words spoken than the little legs of John Baker hurried 
to the front, and the tenor voice, a trifle thin and 
cracked in two places, uttered the most ferocious 
threats. He called St George an English dog, snapped 
his teeth and said he would eat him ; and as, to equalise 
the combat, the Dragon was armed with a sword, it 
appeared very likely. 

Well, they fought in the most determined manner, 
click-clack, click-clack, until the lath swords positively 
emitted sparks. But at last St George struck the 
Dragon such a blow upon the pasteboard that there 
was nothing left him but to die and leave the saint to go 
back to his boasting. 

Then St Patrick, St Andrew and St David each in 
turn cleared the way by handsomely killing his man ; 
and then a tall Saracen stepped forward with a great 
piece of holly in his turban. 

" Who the devil is that playing Saladin ? " asked old 
Squire Jack of his grandson. " I don't know that man. 
That's not a Whorbury man." 

And during the rest of the performance he kept re- 
peating the question to one and another with growing 
irritability because nobody was able to answer it 

" Who is it, Podymore ? " he inquired, turning sharply 
to the little doctor. " The fellow is carroty-headed. I 
know no man in Whorbury with a red head." 

He spoke resentfully, as if some interloper had come 
into the house under a false pretence. In a man of such 
careless hospitality this may seem remarkable, but with 
all his open-handedness old Squire Jack was not one 
with whom it was wise to take a liberty. 

"Do you know who it is, Kineton?" he asked 
anxiously — *^ that chap with the ginger poll." 
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" I do not," was the decisive reply. 

" Just step this way. Just one word." 

He button-holed the little lawyer and led him off into 
a small room opening into the hall. 

" Kineton," he said with a genial touch of pleasantry 
in his tone, " Tm open to bet ten to one that a brace of 
bailiffs has sneaked in with the mummers." 

Mr. Kineton did not accept the offer. It was as much 
as he could do to keep his temper. 

" But surely you know whether a writ has been served 
upon you ! " he cried, holding up both hands in horror. 

" Now you mention it," reflected the old man affably, 
" a fellow did shove something in my hand, just as I was 
riding away. It's in my red coat pocket, I think — unless 
it is there." 

With a quick gesture he pointed to a small side-table 
strewn with papers and letters thrown back in confusion. 
The lawyer stepped forward to make a rapid search. 

" But bless my heart ! Don't you open your letters. 
Squire Rumblelow ? " he cried, staring in blank astonish- 
ment; for at least one half of the wafers were still 
unbroken. 

" Not unless I know the handwriting," replied the old 
sportsman in the tone of a man who disclaims a folly. 
"But I must get back. Just see what you can find, 
Kineton, and deal with it— deal with it" 

Thus relieved of all responsibility, old Squire Jack 
returned to his guests with a light heart He had 
never deluded himself with the idea that business did 
not require attention, but having now overtaken all 
arrears of correspondence, his conscious was at rest 

The party still proceeded with the greatest sobriety 
and decorum until shortly after supper, when, with some 
ceremony, a great punch-bowl, a basket of lemons, a 
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basin of sugar and a steaming kettle were, brought into 
the hall. The kettle was set upoiutiie fire in readiness, 
whilst the old gentleman, with a beaming countenance, 
squeezed his lemons, measured his sugar, and poured in 
his rum. At the brewing of punch he was an adept ; 
and it was an ancient custom in Whorbury that upon 
Christmas Eve everyone in the house should partake. 

Very soon he was busy ladling the steaming mixture. 
A delightful bouquet filled the air, each tongue was 
loosened and there arose a charm of voices chattering 
altogether as the birds sing in May. 

The Squire glanced around to see that everyone was 
supplied. The butler standing by with a tray of glasses 
for the servants* hall took this opportunity to whisper a 
word in his master's ear. 

"There be two fellars out there, came with the 
mummers, sir, an' they won't go." 

" Then they must stay." 

" But 'tis a couple of rough fellars, sir. An' they do 
sit down, and look round, as if they do think the place 
do belong to 'em," remonstrated the servant 

" Ah ! 'Tis a fancy I have before now cherished my- 
self," laughed the Squire with sympathetic cheerfulness. 
" Take them out a glass of punch apiece." 

From this time a complete change came over the 
spirit of the party, which, beginning as a solemnity, now 
developed into a romp. They played "Puss in the 
comer," " Blind man's buff" and the roundest of round 
games with forfeits. But above the din and laughter of 
the fun, as if she were everywhere at once, from all sides 
came the clear staccato of little Mrs. Oswin. She talked 
to everybody and took one and all into her con- 
fidence. Impressed by the baronial magnificence of 
Whorbury Hall, she became most communicative upon 
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the subject of ,her own ancestry, claiming descent from 
the noblest houses c^ancient Spain. She was merry, 
serious, frank and confidential ail at once and in the 
utmost confusion; and this versatility made her very 
popular. 

" Now, then," cried old Squire Jack ; " we'll have the 
cushion dance. Draw round for the cushion dance." 

This dance, familiar enough when he was young, had 
by this time fallen into disuse and become almost for- 
gotten. But Squire Rumblelow always insisted upon 
its performance at the Whorbury Christmas party. He 
picked up the cushion against which Hetty had leaned 
and pitched it to John. " Take and begin ! " he cried. 

The dancers, an equal number of ladies and gentlemen, 
were drawn up in a circle as if they were going to play 
"Kiss in the ring." There was a deal of laughing 
and whispering as John Rumblelow, hugging a cushion, 
skipped around, singing all the time with great gravity — 

" Oh, do you know the muffin man — the muffin man — the muffin 
man f 
Oh, do you know the muffin man who lives in Drury Lane f '* 

And the circle, all the while revolving, responded like 
a full choir in the performance of an anthem. 

" Oh yes, we know the muffin man—the muffin man— the muffin 
man; 
Oh yes, we know the muffin man who lives in Drury Lafie^ 

As they stopped, John Rumblelow laid the cushion 
upon the floor at Hetty's feet She knelt upon it, and 
he kissed her. Then with the utmost exultation they 
all sang together — 

" We all know the muffin man— the muffin man — the muffin 
man; 
We all know the muffin man who lives in Drury LaneP 
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This universal acquaintance with the muffin man 
being satisfactorily established, John Rumblelow with- 
drew and Hetty was left with the cushion. But she 
got out of it easily by choosing in her turn old Dr. 
Podymore, who chose Maggie, who contented herself 
with little Lawyer Kineton, who had returned from his 
examination of the Rumblelow documents as soon as 
the punch was ready ; and so, amidst much mysterious 
whispering and nodding on the part of the dancers, 
the game went on, the circle narrowing as the per- 
formers gradually fell out 

Whilst this tomfoolery was engaging the attention of 
everybody, as the merriment rose to its noisiest, Hetty 
returned to the window corner and sat there alone. 
She expected John Rumblelow would follow her, 
but he remained talking in the little group which she 
had left. She saw him stroll to the other end of 
the hall with Margaret Lane, and beside the open fire- 
place they stopped. There was a roaring fire. The 
flames leapt up; the firelight danced upon the girl's 
white frock as she stood looking down upon the burning 
logs, with one hand raised to the high mantelshelf and 
one foot upon the long back of an andiron which had 
been dragged out from the hearth. 

They were making very merry together. He was 
talking in his most light-hearted manner, and now 
and again the girl glanced up at him and laughed. 
Not even the slightest movement escaped the eager 
observation of Hetty Oswin as she sat in her solitude, 
leaning forward with her dark eyes fixed intently upon 
them. 

Maggie drew away from the fireplace, and talking 
with animation, stood with her hands behind her back. 
How tall she looked, how upright I Her head and face 
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glowed with a colour both rich and delicate against the 
sombre brown of the dark panelling. Hetty felt the 
charm of that graceful figure, of the well-formed throat, 
the neck so fair that it melted into the white muslin 
folded across the shoulders. Oh, yes! Maggie knew 
how to pose, though she had not the prettiest face in 
the world — nobody could think that. Yet to-night 
Maggie looked sdmost beautiful — and, for all her 
affectations of shyness, was speaking frequently, as if 
with enthusiasm. And John Rumblelow kept laughing 
too. What could the fool find to laugh at? Maggie, 
at any rate, had no more wit than an owl. What could 
they be talking about — all this age? Would they never 
have finished ? Could he not see that she was left alone ? 
These few minutes seemed like a century, they were so 
full of a sudden madness of envy and jealousy. And 
this was the girl upon whom she had lavished favours I 
She felt as if she hated Maggie the more because of the 
benefits bestowed upon her. 

She could endure it no longer. She must at once 
break up this very engrossing conversation. 

She rose quickly to cross to the fireplace. But at 
that moment the number of the dancers had dwindled 
to two. She had before noticed a deal of whispering 
without understanding it, but now the pith and marrow 
of the conspiracy was clearly disclosed. Her mother 
was solemnly kneeling upon the cushion. And to see 
old Squire Jack kiss the widow, as he did upon both 
cheeks in the most sportsmanlike manner, was for many 
people the crowning delight of the evening's entertain- 
ment 

She hurried on and went up to Maggie. 

" It must be time to go," she said, and her eyes gleamed 
with anger although there was a smile upon her lips. 
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John Rumblelow turned towards her at once. "Not 
one bit of it," he laughed. "All this foolery is over. 
They are going to dance again. Come along." 

He offered her his arm; but she would not dance. 
He felt vexed to find her hurt, as he supposed, about 
her mother; and he hated all that sort of nonsense 
himself. He led her back to the window. 

"You thought the other day that my cousin was 
reserved. She seemed to have a great deal to say 
to you just now," she said with an air of false pleasantry 
which did not in the least conceal her vexation. 

" She had," he answered with a smile. " We have 
found a subject at last She was singling your praises." 

"That must have reassured you," she laughed. 
" Bring back the cushion and let us sit down again." 

Her eyes followed him eagerly as he went to do her 
bidding, and sparkled with eager anticipation and delight 
as he arranged the corner for her comfort But her quick 
sensibility found no response in his manner. He was 
politely kind, but his attention revealed neither passion 
nor tenderness. She watched in vain for a rekindling 
of the warmth that had marked their intercourse an 
hour or two ago. It scarcely sounds a subject for 
tragedy, but Hetty Oswin was wildly in love with the 
man she was to marry. 
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BLUE HACKLES 

IT was early morning before the Squire's party, much 
against his wishes, was brought to an end by the 
departure of the guests. Still under the protection of 
old Dr. Podymore, the three ladies of Oakleigh arrived 
at home in safety, and, as they all declared, without 
feeling fatigued. They had never felt so wide awake and 
so little in need of rest. Yet when the most fatherly of 
trustees had left them, not without serious admonitions 
to make haste to bed, they were very glad to say 
"Good-night" to each other and retire to their re- 
spective rooms. 

As to little Mrs. Oswin, her brain was the battlefield 
of the wildest perplexity. She could not decide between 
the comparative merits of old Dr. Podymore and the 
Squire of Whorbury. Sometimes one seemed to obtain 
the advantage, and then the other. Certainly Squire 
Rumblelow was of higher social position, but then old 
Dr. Podymore was so very attentive. And he was the 
more graceful dancer of the two. Yet the Squire was 
to be the father-in-law of Hetty, and there was a fitness 
in that Moreover, he had kissed her upon both cheeks, 
and that might be held to compromise and restrict her 
choice. But Dr. Podymore was somewhat the younger 

man, and, after all In spite of these distractions, 
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so readily did the good woman's mind respond to the 
suggestions of circumstance, that no sooner was her 
head upon the pillow than she fell asleep. 

But Hetty remained long in a whirl of thought and 
emotion. The evening had no more been a success 
than the day, and the cause of failure was in herself. 
Always just as happiness seemed within her reach, she 
found she could only touch it with her finger-tips. She 
snatched off the diamond, placed it hastily in its case 
without stopping even a moment to glance at it, and 
thrust it out of sight It had brought discomfort by some 
strange process which she could not understand. Whilst 
she was speaking of it she had felt John Rumblelow sud- 
denly become quite proud and cold. Perhaps he thought 
she was boasting of its great value. She could never 
get hold of what he felt and thought They had been 
engaged only a week, but already her heart cried out 
that the engagement would never come to anything, 
unless — unless they could be married almost at once — 
before there was time for any misfortune to befalL In 
common decency he could not change, say, in three 
months ; and having spoken of an early marriage, he 
must quickly urge it again. Why should it not be in 
the spring? A tumult of passions — love, jealousy, fear 
— made her mind alert to every little possibility that 
could render her more secure. The moment every- 
thing was arranged she would tell old Podymore and 
little Kineton — indeed, she might consult them and 
take their advice beforehand. For she would never 
consent to part with him. It would break her heart 
It would kill her with shame. And besides, she loved 
him. She kept telling herself, half in fear, that she 
loved him. 

How her head throbbed ! And there was a buzzing in 
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her ears. Yet she was not tired. She could have gone 
on for hours longer if only he sat by her side and 
talked to her. A recollection of those few exultant 
moments in the window comer flashed across her mind, 
and at once her mood changed. He must love her — love 
her with all his heart, now that they were to be together 
so often — if— unless — unless some other woman were to 
come between them. 

She rose suddenly — ^her teeth set, her fists clenched — 
and strode across the room. 

As she passed she caught a glimpse of herself in the 
mirror and stopped. In the half light and strange 
cross shadows of the two candles upon her dressing- 
table, the wild look upon the face startled her. The 
eyes were larger than ever, and there were dark circles 
underneatl^ The cheeks seemed to have become 
thinner and more pallid, the forehead looked waxy, 
and of a dusky green. 

Surely this could not really and truly be herself! It 
was someone unknown, someone much older, and — it 
made her shiver to look at it — someone quite ugly. 
She stood fascinated, staring at this vision in astonish- 
ment and horror, until at last, with an effort of will, she 
turned away in haste, and trembling from head to foot, 
glanced in uncertainty around the room, half expecting 
in the gloom to meet again with the ghost of herself. 
Then she made haste, so that she might put out the 
lights and hide in darkness. 

But on the following day there was consternation in 
Oakleigh. 

Hetty was so overcome with fatigue that she did not 
get up, although John Rumblelow was to come over in 
the afternoon. Mrs. Oswin, bustling around in great 
excitement, found her daughter really ill, and predicting 
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every complaint known to pathology, and some which 
had not so far received recognition of science, she sent 
post-haste for Dr. Podymore. 

"Ah, my poor lamb!" she sobbed. "It will be the 
small-pox, and she shall be an angel like the rest Or 
if not, she will have the marks all over her poor face to 
the grave. There was a young lady, when I was a girl 
in short frocks, and she had the St. Anthony's fire, and 
she was to be married too ; but she caught a cold from 
thin shoes at a missionary meeting, and then she died 
before she was married, although it was only the next 
week. And the young man lived in Durham, where his 
brother was a corn-dealer, and what made it all the 
more sad, that one — no, that other one — took an affec- 
tion and was taken in three days, without a will, 
and that one, he left that other one ten thousand 
pounds." 

But by this time little Mrs. Oswin, completely over- 
come, stopped to wipe away the tears that ran trickling 
down her cheeks. 

The prognosis of the doctor, however, proved more 
favourable. 

He recommended complete rest for a few days, with 
great care, and persevering tonic treatment Thus, as 
it was impossible for Hetty to get up, even if she had 
wished to, and as Mrs. Oswin could weep nowhere so 
beneficially as at the bedside, it fell to the lot of Maggie 
to receive John Rumblelow and explain to him the 
state of affairs. 

The shyness which formerly made her avoid him or 
kept her silent in his presence had passed away. 
Although the news of Hetty's engagement came upon 
her as a painful surprise, she had never been so vain as 
to suppose that she occupied one moment of his serious 
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thoughts. So clearly had she recognised the folly of 
the sentiment which her heart secretly cherished that 
she went in fear lest a word or look might make it sus- 
pected. But now that he was to marry Hetty all her 
fears vanished. Even to weave around him imaginary 
and idle romance was no longer possible — in theory at 
least ; and Maggie's life had been so altogether simple 
that she would have shuddered to find herself doing so 
in fact. 

So Maggie went down to the great dining-room, the 
room in which her uncle's will was read, and found John 
Rumblelow sitting in the armchair upon one side of the 
fireplace. Her step was light, and he so preoccupied 
with his thoughts that she surprised him with his head 
bent and resting upon his hand. As he rose and came 
towards her she could not help noticing the worried and 
anxious look upon his face; but news of bailiffs at 
Whorbury had not yet been brought to Oakleigh, and 
she saw only distress at finding Hetty unwell. 

At once she became sympathetic, and a new charm 
was added to her voice and manner. She repeated the 
reassuring phrases of old Dr. Podymore — but still, it 
would certainly be a few days before Hetty could be 
about again. He listened with grave attention, and 
solemnly bowed acceptance of this inevitable misfor- 
tune. But he did not immediately sit down, although 
he showed no inclination to take his leave. 

He returned at once to the old subject which they 
had in common. 

" Do you begin fishing very early in the season ? " he 
suddenly asked her. 

** We used to brave the most bitter days of March," 
she said, laughing at the recollection of some of them. 
" Wind and rain made no difference to my uncle, and 
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so it made no difference to me. Sometimes we got 
drenched; sometimes we were almost blown into the 
water. One of the best days we ever had was in a 
driving snowstorm. My uncle rather believed in that 
sort of day, and I always loved the wind and rain." 

" Do you tie your own flies ? " 

"Oh, no. He always tied me some. The keeper 
used to rear chickens on purpose for the hackles, and he 
was always getting feathers and things." 

"It is a little difficult to get the true colour in 
hackles," he agreed. 

"There are bagsful of them out there now," she 
said quickly, "and all sorts of other things that he 
collected — unless the moths have eaten them." 

" You will have to learn to tie them up now." 

" I scarcely suppose I shall go out" 

"But why not? Where are the things? Let me 
show you. I will set you up for the whole season." 

He spoke with so keen an interest that she felt it im- 
possible to refuse. 

"Everything was kept in the summer-house," she 
answered in some doubt "But I could run and fetch 
some of it, if you will wait a few minutes." 

" I will come with you," he cried gaily, and sprang 
to the door and opened it for her to pass out. 

She glanced out of the hall window. It was a 
humid winter day, and the trees at the bottom of the 
lawn looked dim through the grey mist She snatched 
up a shawl that was lying upon the table and threw it 
over her head and shoulders. Then they walked to- 
gether along the terrace and through the shrubbery to 
the old summer-house, the brown roof of which now 
peered between the leafless branches. 

She lifted the lid of the oak chest, upon which she 
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stood to take down her rod on the evening of her 
father's departure when Hetty made her promise to 
stay at Oakleigh, and handed him the strange medley 
of silks, feathers, and fur, the merit of which none but 
an angler can truly appreciate. Since that day she 
had never entered the place, and the scruples that then 
disturbed her mind now came back with redoubled 
force. She had received no news of her father ; but 
indeed she knew that would not be possible for many 
weeks. And yet her conscience began to accuse her, 
because of this inevitable ignorance of his safety. She 
might have gone with him, and then 

A sadness fell upon her, in the belief that her soul 
could perceive a subtle connection between her breach 
of duty and the unhappiness which had since crept into 
her heart. Argue with herself as she would that 
nothing had happened, she knew that a calamity had 
befallen, and the whole dull weight came crushing upon 
her during the minute that John Rumblelow stood 
there in silence turning over the strange treasures of 
poor Uncle Jos's angling bag. Of a sudden her mind 
was made up that she must go away. She would 
never stay to see them married. And Hetty had no 
need of her now. With this determination she came 
also to a quick decision that she would go to her father. 
It would be easy to learn of Lawyer Kineton the place 
where his allowance was to be paid, and there, at least 
very shortly, he might certainly be found. 

"Do you know anything about Australia, Mr. 
Rumblelow?" she asked timidly and without looking 
at him, yet with an eagerness that gave unexpected 
importance to the question. 

"Very little," he admitted. "If I wanted to learn 
something I should undoubtedly have to come to you." 
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"You would be disappointed. Of course, my uncle 
used to talk of it a good deal, but chiefly about the 
diggings, or driving cattle, or being away with sheep on 
lonely stations for months together. He only thought 
of the wild life and of successful speculations. One 
might have supposed that Australia was peopled only 
with men. Yet to hear him always made me want to 
go there." 

He quickly laid down a feather he had been holding 
up to the light of the window and turned towards her. 

"But you do not dream of going away?" he said, 
looking at her attentively all the while ; for he felt that 
she was in earnest, and that she must be thinking of 
Hett/s marriage. 

She also caught a glimpse of the thought passing 
through his mind, and it disturbed her so that her voice 
faltered as she replied — 

" I — I wish to do so." She stammered and blushed 
in her confusion. " I mean — that is — I felt at the time 
I ought to go with my father. I might be of use to 
him. I said so, but they overruled me — and — and 
Hetty wanted me. But since then the desire has grown 
— until now '* 

" But it is quite impracticable," he interrupted. " Your 
friends could never for one moment allow it." His 
manner was almost peremptory, but it was kind, and 
tacitly included himself amongst those entitled by right 
to protect her from such folly. 

More clearly than ever she saw that it would be im- 
possible to stay at Oakleigh, and as that feeling increased 
she gained her self-control. 

" Nobody could urge a syllable against it," she said 
with the firmness that comes of conviction. " It is only 
natural ; and besides, it comes to me as a duty." 
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He only shook his head. He had heard of Mr. Peter 
Lane, but, of course, it was altogether out of the question 
to speak of that He would have a word with Podymore 
and Kineton, and tibey must use their influence. 

"Do you know, I have always wanted to go," she 
went on; "no doubt that was from hearing so much 
about it My uncle's stories fascinated me even when 
I was a child ; and since then I have often thought, if I 
were a man and poor, I would never stay in England, 
I believe I could revel in a hard life, just as I love the 
wind and rain." 

"But you would find it very different to what you 
imagine." 

"Very likely," she said almost sadly, "but nothing 
but experience will destroy the illusion." 

"But you would have to wait some time, to hear 
from your father that he is in a position to receive you." 

She knew that he was putting her off, and she let the 
matter drop as r^ards herself. 

" If I were a man," she presently went on, " I should 
not like to have everj^ing easy for me— at least, 
not in the beginning. I should like to overcome some- 
thing for myself. My poor uncle was so proud of what 
he had done. He had very few advantages, and people 
used to smile, but for the most part they were proud 
only of what had been done for them. That was one of 
the things he used to say. I should think, to be — to be 
a gentleman bom, and— and educated — and then to 
have reverses and do as my uncle did — I should think 
it must be glorious. I wish my father could have done 
it ; I should have worshipped him." 

As she talked her face glowed with enthusiasm. In 
the approaching dusk of that winter afternoon, now fast 
closing around them, he saw her glorified as by a light 
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of poetry and romance. Her eyes were bright, her 
cheeks warm, and her whole countenance animated by 
the ardour of her delight in this ideal, which, if not of 
the loftiest, was noble, inasmuch as mingled with it was 
nothing mean or sordid. 

And he had dreamed of this very thing, and cast the 
impulse aside in favour of an alternative which in a 
week had become irksome to him. If she had only 
said this before, when he was wavering ! But then, she 
had never a word for him, and now she seemed to be 
speaking as if she had known his heart. Yet he saw 
that she had only added the graces of her father to the 
sturdiness of the late Josiah Oswin. 

" It is chilly out here," she said quickly and with a 
shiver. " Let us carry the things in by the fire. I should 
think Hetty had better send them over to Whorbury." 

This unconscious recognition that Hetty was the 
owner of even the trifling things of Oakleigh pained 
him to the quick. The rubbish might be his, he felt 
sadly, because she was also the proprietress of himself. 

" I am afraid you have got very cold," he said anxiously, 
as they walked back together to the house. 

Little Mrs. Oswin, preparing to light candles in Hetty's 
bedroom, was drawing down the blinds as they passed by. 

" Why can Maggie have taken Mr. Rumblelow to the 
summer-house?" she said in great surprise. 

Hetty quickly lifted her head from the pillow. 

" Have they been in the summer-house ? When did 
they go ? How long have they stayed there ? " 

In the excitement she would have risen, but her 
mother prevented her; and for hours afterwards, and 
through the long winter night, she lay in a fever of 
jealousy, distressed with dreams of imaginary love- 
making between John Rumblelow and Margaret Lane. 
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THE DIAMOND 

MORE than a week passed, and New Year's Day 
had come and gone before Hetty was well 
enough to get up, and even then she was only permitted 
to recline in an easy -chair before the fire without 
leaving the room. For news of the outside world — 
and the doings of Bristlington at that time assumed 
before her mind an exaggerated importance^ — she relied 
chiefly upon the weekly paper, supplemented by the 
reports of Bracher, who daily made excursions of 
discovery into the town. 

From these sources she learnt that the offensive 
placard which caused her so much shame and annoy- 
ance had driven Alderman Oswin almost out of his 
mind. That he walked about the streets, openly 
declaring that it had been written by Mr. Harry 
Crickshaw, and he would have the law of him. That 
Mr. Harry Crickshaw, while scorning to deny such an 
absurd and unjustifiable imputation, affirmed that Job 
Oswin was no gentleman, and he would make him 
prove his words. That the Alderman, having dis- 
covered the printer in Bristol who printed the scurrilous 
anonymous production, fully intended to do so. That 
the printer had never heard the name, but would 
recognise the person of the individual who brought 
the manuscript That the Alderman had forgiven the 
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printer in consideration of his making a journey to 
Bristlington at his own expense to view and identify 
the supposed culprit, but that, having carefully observed 
Mr. Harry Crickshaw upon his doorstep, the printer 
emphatically shook his head, and denied that this 
was at all like the man. ** A little, bunchy man, with 
fair hair," said the printer, a description which seemed 
to point to John Pudsey himself. " Only," as Bracher re- 
flected, with a wise wag of his head, " Mr. John Pudsey 
was never heard to write portry, though Mr. Harry 
Crickshaw have been known before to indulge that way." 

" He looks an impertinent fellow," said Hetty angrily. 
"Ask me for a cheque the next time you go in, 
Bracher, to pay his account When anything is wanted 
hereafter first let me know." 

But the fact remained that there was talk of two 
law-suits in Bristlington, the one to be brought against 
Mr. Harry Crickshaw for writing a libellous bill, and 
the other against Mr. Alderman Oswin for saying that Mr. 
Harry Crickshaw had written that disgraceful document 

These things kept Hetty in constant agitation. She 
foresaw two trials, with numerous cross-examinations of 
Job Oswin, lasting for hours, and filling columns of the 
local press. Certain that he would make a fool of 
himself, she imagined the whole countryside con- 
vulsed with laughter, and everybody whispering that 
the Alderman was a near relative of the rich heiress of 
Oakleigh, who was to marry young Squire Rumblelow. 
The anticipation of this filled her with a restless craving 
for the latest information ; and although the reports of 
Bracher were sometimes contradictory, because he 
conversed freely and sympathised with both parties, 
she accepted with the fullest confidence whatever in 
them was unpleasant 
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Then the first Monday in the month passed by, but 
John Pudsey did not sit, and soon it was observed that 
the minds of the ratepayers, even amongst his own 
supporters, were becoming a little restless, lest the 
ancient constitution of Bristlington should be under- 
mined for want of an authority to make the Borough 
rate. Householders who had grumbled at it all their 
lives could not help asking in alarm, " But what about 
the Borough rate?" Nor was this attitude so incon- 
sistent as at the first glance it may appear, since it is 
not in the making but only in the collection that a rate 
becomes personally offensive, and no reformer has ever 
contemplated that his fellow-burgesses should not pay 
rates. 

Thus it happened that, early one afternoon, Bracher 
carried up the paper with greater solemnity than ever. 

" There's a little something this week about Mr. John 
Pudsey, Miss," he ventured to remark, as he handed 
it to Hetty upon his silver salver. 

"What is it?" she asked irritably, as she hastily 
unfolded the sheet 

" Portry, Miss," replied Bracher, with resignation. 
" But Mr. Pudsey says. Miss, that he does not mind at 
all for himself. What pains 'im is the letting down 
of the Civic Chair — calling 'im golden-spangled. Miss, 
you'll see ; an' the gown. Miss— calling 'im an 'en." 

Bracher deferentially withdrew, and sure enough, as 
he had predicted, Hetty saw at once, at the top of 
the column, in large type: — 

"THE LAY OF THE LITTLE RED BANTAM. 

" Joan Pudsey was a bantam bold, 
A golden-spangled hen to wit. 
The Corporation eggs got cold 
Because Joan Pudsey would not sit 
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'' The good the Council incubates 

Ne'er hatched to public benefit ; 
The Borough could not levy rates 
Because Joan Pudsey would not sit 

"And so the streets were rarely swept, 

The comer lamps were never lit ; 
The Burgesses they met and wept 
Because Joan Pudsey would not sit. 

" * The great Lord Chancellor shall know,' 

They swore, * Oh, he shall hear of i ; 
How everything gets addled so 
Because Joan Pudsey will not sit' 

"The great Lord Chancellor said * D ! ' 

Then fiercely seized his quill and writ. 
The Corporation ceased to be, 

Because Joan Pudsey would not sit" 

"We are informed that Mr. Alderman Oswin, an 
influential inhabitant, and member of an old family 
much respected in this town and neighbourhood, is 
about to forward a largely-signed petition to the 
Lord Chancellor, praying him to request Her 
Worship the Mare to resume her seat." 

She threw the paper from her without reading another 
word, and it fell upon the ground just out of reach of 
her hand. 

" What vulgarity ! " she cried, and ground her teeth 
with anger. In this paragraph, which sounded so 
respectful, she half suspected some sly derision of the 
Alderman and all his race; perhaps indirectly they 
were laughing at herself, for people are overflowing with 
envy all the world over. She had always hated wealthy 
people before she became rich, as she felt that every- 
body must And persons who have risen in the world 
are never liked, either by those they leave or those they 
go amongst. This feeling of isolation had grown upon 
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her so rapidly of late that she read some strange sig- 
nificance into every little incident and a second 
meaning into every word and every look. She was on 
the alert to discover herself derided or looked down 
upon. And all the while that she was upstairs a fear 
that Maggie might be with John Rumblelow never 
ceased to trouble her. She had so little confidence in 
her sex, that night and day she nourished this jealousy, 
with the thought that it would be only like a woman to 
win him away from her if it could be done. A secret 
malice against Maggie kept growing in her heart, and 
all the more from the consciousness that Uncle Jos had 
been unfair to her. She wished that she were rid of 
her. And yet, with all her quickness of perception, so 
little did she understand, that she told herself with 
bitterness that Maggie would never go now — not she. 
No girl would forego the grandeur of Oakleigh unless 
she were obliged. 

There came a sound of approaching steps and voices 
outside the door. John Rumblelow was to call to see 
her, and she had been expecting him. It would be 
better to put the Pudsey nonsense out of sight. She 
hastily stretched out her arm, but it was necessary to 
get up, and she was still weak. She raised herself in 
the chair, stood up, and stooped to pick up the news- 
paper. With the effort and the excitement she felt quite 
faint, and before she could fold the paper to thrust it 
under the cushion, the door opened and Mrs. Oswin, 
prattling all the time, led in the visitor. 

''Ah! you must command that she shall sit still, 
Mistaire Rumbell-low. Why can she not wait for the 
news and I shall read it to her? She will not do as she 
is told, and she shall be ill all her life. How can it not 
be if it is so ? There was a man at Bath — and that 
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man's wife was just the same — ^and she had a dc^ would 
climb a ladder and crack nuts, and that dog " 

But Hetty scarcely heard her mother's nonsense. 
She saw that John Rumblelow had noticed her haste 
to hide the paper, and as their eyes met she felt con- 
scious that he was closely observing h^r. Her heart 
was beating so fast that she could scarcely speak. Her 
cheeks were scalding, as if she had been detected in 
a fault She fancied that he looked worried and un- 
happy, and she thought he was displeased. Then smart- 
ing with vexation that he should see her so weak, with 
a forced sprightliness held up her face to be kissed. 

" But I shall not stay now," chirped in Mrs. Oswin, 
always ready to feel romantic. " I shall tell you by- 
and-by." 

And so without delay she bustled off, and they were 
left alone. 

He sat down beside her. Leaning towards the back 
of her chair, he laid his hand upon her shoulder and 
began to talk at once — making inquiries about her 
progress, and then endeavouring half humorously to 
support the appeal of Mrs. Oswin both with entreaty 
and warning. But all his light-heartedness had vanished, 
and this assumed cheerfulness only drew attention to 
the despondency under which he laboured. 

Presently, with a suddenness that quite startled her, 
in a low voice, free, however, from all unreality and 
affectation, he said — 

"You have seen the paper, Hetty?" 

" Oh, yes. I have seen the paper," she repeated after 
him, unable to control her mortification. 

"What did you think?" 

" I thought that all papers ought to be put down by 
law." 
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'^ It is unnecessarily offensive, I think, but probably 
from ignorance," he replied with the calm of a man too 
proud to fed resentment " I very much fear it has given 
you pain. You will believe me, I know ; when I asked 
you to marry me I did not anticipate anything of this 
sort'* 

She sat upright in the chair and looked him full in 
the bee. An appalling fear took hold of her that 
because of these Bristlington fools he was about to 
break off the engagement She could see it in his eyes, 
she thought, and he was glad of the excuse* Yet, surely, 
such a thing was impossible. For a moment there was 
hatred in the thought that she would not let him ga 
Even the apprehension of it was crushing her bosom so 
that she could not speak. 

" I should have talked to you before," he went on, 
" but I knew it would worry you. Now there is a public 
scandal. But I wished to be quite candid and have 
nothing hidden between us. These — these things,'* — he 
pointed with his finger to the paper lying in her lap— > 
" have brought a great change." 

She felt perplexed and confused, but determined to 
resist him to the uttermost 

'* It is very distressing, I must admit," she tald coldly, 
'' but I cannot see why it should make any difference to 
you and me." 

Her manner was so unsympathetic that he gazed at 
her in astonishment ; but her head was bent and she did 
not look at him. Then he thought that she was suffer- 
ing deeply, and his heart melted into tenderness towards 
her, because she was so bravely concealing what she felt 

" There are people who take these things lightly," he 
said at last ^My grandfather, for instance, appeared 
to treat the whole matter as a joke. But I think 
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of It with shame, and all this publicity is terrible. The 
honour of the Rumblelows has always been so dear 
to me." 

" But I — I am not to be held responsible," she sobbed, 
and then she burst into tears. They were tears of bitter- 
ness and anger, for indeed it was an injustice that she, a 
young woman of abundant wealth and blameless be- 
haviour, should suffer for the vulgarity of any alderman 
under the sun. 

" You are weak and excited, Hetty," he said, putting 
his arm around her with the kindness that springs from 
pity. " I ought not to have troubled you to-day ; but 
seeing that you had read the paragraph, I thought it 
better to speak. Let us leave it until you are well." 
And in his contrition he drew her closer to him and 
kissed her. 

" No ! No ! I am really quite well — quite. Tell me 
at once," she gasped. " I shall not rest until I know all 
you want to say." 

" There is nothing more to tell," he said slowly. 
"You have seen that the hounds are sold and the 
horses. They are still at Whorbury, but Sir Peter 
Wilkins is the owner. It was hopeless to raise the 
sum my grandfather owed. The bailiffs entered with 
the mummers the night you were there, and Kineton 
has since unearthed all sorts of unsuspected debts. For 
fear of arrest my grandfather has gone abroad. That is 
what they mean in the paper by this." He lifted it 
from her lap and read : 

"* There was a large attendance at Corscombe 
Wood on Monday, but the hounds were not 
brought It was rumoured that the respected 
Master, being in failing health, has been peremp- 
torily ordered to take change of air.* " 
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"But has the anxiety made the Squire ill?" she 
asked, in innocent surprise. 

Even in his trouble he could not quite suppress a 
iskiile. 

"Apparently not," he told her, with a suspicion of 
his old humorous manner. " Sir Peter drove him away. 
The last thing he said was: *Wilkins! IVe been hunting 
something or other all my life. It shall take a good 
pack of bailiffs to catch a sight of old Jack Rumblelow's 
brush.'" 

" And did he get away ? " she asked eagerly, for she 
and the old Squire had been great friends. 

" Oh, yes ! He is out to sea by this time." But the 
sadness all came back to him again as he added : " He 
will never see Whorbury again." 

"Why not?" 

" There is no possibility of paying his creditors. If he 
should come back he would be taken. That is the 
change of which I spoke. Formerly I was a free man 
in this respect, that although the estate was mortgaged, 
I was assured that in time and with economy it might 
be redeemed. But now I see a host of liabilities that a 
lifetime cannot satisfy. It would be unendurable to me 
to live here in afRuence and feel that my g^ndfather's 
creditors were unpaid. I could not walk about unless I 
could look every man in the face." 

" But what do you mean ? " she gasped, for she could 
not for the life of her understand why the debts of old 
Squire Jack should fall upon the heir of Whorbury, 

"Everything in Whorbury will have to be sold at 
once, and I must agree with my grandfather to part 
with the estate." 

He spoke rapidly, and his voice shook with emotion. 
It had stung his pride to suffer the grumbling of his 
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g^ndfather's tenants, but now the whole future became 
intolerable. His resentment when he received the letter 
asking for payment of the loan to himself had arisen 
from the pride which told him that the money owed by 
a Rumblelow, even when slow in its movements, was as 
safe as a bank. And the prospect of being penniless 
and dependent for everything upon a wife whom he did 
not love, in the midst of people who did not think of 
him with unqualified respect, was more than he could 
endure. The prudent engagement which three weeks 
ago offered such an easy solution to his difficulties had 
already become a grotesque comedy, in which there was 
no mirth. If Hetty also felt restless under its unreality, 
would she consent to marry him and go elsewhere, away 
from her own estate with Whorbury added, to some 
place where both the grandeur and the downfall of his 
family were unheard of? Beneath his trouble, his pride 
and his shame lay hidden a hope that his altered cir- 
cumstances might save him from this marriage. 

She grasped the whole situation at once, but to her 
mind it appeared in a different light and perspective. 

It seemed to her that from this moment she was 
necessary to him, and that the hold which she had felt 
to be so slender was now strengthened so that it could 
not be broken. These scruples of his were but the 
excitement of his sudden distress, and would soon pass 
away. Yet she instinctively knew that they were real, 
and for the moment must be touched with delicacy and 
sympathy. 

She impulsively put out her hand and drew him quite 
close to her. Then she threw her arms around his neck 
and covered him with caresses. 

"My poor darling!" she cried. "Oh! I can feel 
what you must suffer. I love you so much that I 
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should die if anything were to happen to you. I will 
go with you anywhere — follow you anjnvhere in the 
world. And I love you ever so much more, because 
you are so proud and — and honourable." 

It was true that she loved him to distraction, and the 
gladness in her heart gave a wilder utterance to her 
passion. Yet she did not mean what she was saying, 
and all the while she was inwardly telling herself that 
nothing could hold him closer than the knowledge that 
he had won her love. 

" But there can be no fear of what you say," she went 
on eagerly. " No danger of it at all. Wait a moment 
Kiss me. I want you to be good and do something." 

She raised herself, and turning round in the chair, 
pointed with her finger to the dressing-table. 

" In the drawer you will find a book wrapped in paper 
and a key. And now I am going to show you my 
secrets. You see the panel, second from the ceiling and 
third from the corner ; it will slide aside and there is a 
chest behind. In the chest is a case. I have been 
wanting somebody to give me both the book and the 
case, but nobody knows of the panel but myself. Will 
you do that before anybody comes, and then we will 
talk again." 

He gave her the book first, and she had unpacked it 
before the second portion of his mission was fulfilled. 

It was a bank-book, only yesterday returned to her, 
and as yet unlooked at, with the half-yearly balance just 
made up. She opened the page and, although she had 
before watched every entry with the keenest interest, 
was startled at the magnitude of the added figures. 
This was the accumulation which had been promised 
as reparation to Maggie. 

As he handed her the case at a glance he recognised 
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the nature of the book, and instead of sitting down he 
walked over to the fireplace, and stood with his back 
towards her as if to warm his hands. He felt sure that 
she was about to offer him money, and the thought of it 
made him very uncomfortable. 

" I want you to come, or we may be interrupted," she 
said presently, after a minute or two of silence. " And 
then you can tell me what to do." 

He took his old place by her side. She leant over 
and held the open bank-book before him, and then, with 
that affectation of childishness which seeks by antici- 
pation of opposition to disarm it, she began : 

" You see, the rents from Oakleigh bring more than 
we can spend — of course they do, with only three women 
to provide for. So all the money from Australia is 
untouched, and soon there will be more paid in." 

He winced, yet could not help reading the figures 
that lay so clear before his eyes, and he saw that a sum 
of more than two thousand pounds was already standing 
to her credit 

" You must take it," she whispered decisively. " You 
must sell Whorbury, as you say, to the trustees. That 
will also produce some ready money. And then there 
is this." She pressed the hasp of the little case and 
the cover sprang open. " It is worth a lot — a fortune." 

He could not sit in peace even for a moment, as if to 
acquiesce in her suggestions. He got up and paced 
across the room. 

" My dear Hetty," he cried, " it is not possible for me 
to accept money of you. I understand the affection 
and generosity that prompts it, but " 

" No one can ever know," she interrupted with some 
warmth. 

" But I could not do it," he said firmly. 
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" I cannot see why not," she insisted, and then went 
on speaking very rapidly. " If we were — I mean, another 
day it will be yours to manage to our best advantage. 
What difference can it make whether it be then or now? 
except that now it can be of real use, and then it may 
be too late. It seems to me quite the same thing; 
nobody is to know but ourselves. I have other things I 
could part with also, besides this." And as she spoke 
she again held out the diamond to him. 

He stopped his pacing to and fro and stood close 
beside her. 

He could see that she was trembling with agitation, 
but her mouth was firm and her eyes did not waver 
as she looked up into his face. To be sure, she felt that 
the logic was upon her side ; for what difference could 
it truly make whether it were now or in six months' 
time, so long as they married at last and the transactions 
were secret ? She was so clever and shrewd in respect 
of seeing every practical possibility, and yet she seemed 
to have no fine perception of any delicacy of sentiment. 
He wanted his refusal to be kind, but at the same time 
to make it evident that this subject must not be spoken 
of again. 

" My dear girl," he said, speaking slowly and with a 
determination to be calm, " you do not realise what it is 
you propose. If you only understood, the diamond is 
not yours, except for life, and you can no more get rid 
of it than " 

"I had no thought of doing so," she interrupted 
sharply ; " but you did not wait to hear. We could use 
it to borrow money, and after a while we should get 
it back again. It would be as safe elsewhere as here. 
I know that it can be done ; I have heard of it — and 
read it, too." 
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" But it must never go out of your possession, Hetty. 
An heirloom is sacred, and " 

" Then are not the things at Whorbury sacred to you ? 
If they are once sold, they will never be got back ; and 
yet this is so simple." 

He rec(^[nised that it was of no use to talk to her. She 
would not be convinced, and unconvinced, she would not 
yield. Besides, their conversation was becoming pain- 
fully near to a wrangle, in which she was not the loser, 
because she was not bound by the rules of the game ; 
and he felt how ungracious it was to be vexed, when 
she was so full of anxiety to overcome his difficulties. 

" Let me put it back for you," he said, laughing, as he 
held out his hand. " You must take care of your magic 
stone, you know, or your spells will fail." 

With reluctance she allowed him to take the case, 
and then, of a sudden, she burst into sobs and tears, 
interspersed with bitter laments and reproaches. 

"You do not care for me," she cried. "You do not 
love me one bit. That is why you will not let me help 
you. I know what you think. You think perhaps it 
will be broken off. You want not to be bound to me. 
If you cared for me, you would not be so proud. It 
would not matter — since only you and I could know. 
You ought to be glad to let me do what I wish. I could 
get the money myself and hand it to you. There need 
not be a word or sign. Whatever may come, it can 
never be known or traced " 

She had raised her voice until, with growing excite- 
ment, she was like one beside herself. But at this last 
appeal she paused, as if thinking the argument un- 
answerable. He did not attempt to answer it, but sat 
down again by her side and tried to soothe her with 
self-possession and quietude. 
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" Let us say no more, Hetty — at least, for the present 
You are not strong enough to talk of these things now." 

" I am perfectly strong. As strong as anybody," she 
cried in a passion of resentment, though the colourless 
lips belied the words they uttered. 

" I shall find some plan, and we will confer another 
day. Believe me, I am grateful for your generous wish, 
but ladies do not understand these things. I shall never 
forget what you wanted to do." 

Still she sobbed and wept ; but he knew she had not 
given up her point, although she held down her head 
and did not speak. 

"And another day, Hetty," he went on more gaily, 
" you shall shower benefits upon me." 

There came a sound of approaching footsteps in the 
passage. 

She suddenly raised her head and listened. 

" I want you to go before anybody comes," she said, 
snatching die diamond from his hand and hiding it 
upon her lap under the newspaper. " I cannot see any- 
body now. I shall lock myself in ; but come soon— come 
to-morrow, and I shall be down." 

He bade her a hasty good-bye. It was a relief to get 
away and be again in the open air, and, passing out with- 
out meeting anybody, he hurried into the quiet fields. 
He felt vexed and angry ; and still more angry with him- 
self for being vexed. His heart told him that all her 
wishes were generous, and he was mean in seeking to 
save himself by marrying her. He felt sorry for her ; 
and unconsciously his mind drifted into philosophising 
upon the necessity to refuse her assistance in his difficul- 
ties. Setting aside the diamond, of course, there was a 
great deal in what she said ; and would it be so much 
worse than what he had already done ? 
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ACCUSATION 

THE winter, passing on, gave way to early spring, 
but as yet no changes had taken place in any of 
the arrangements at Oakleigh. 

Maggie still remained her cousin's guest ; for, although 
Hetty's outbursts of temper were frequent and hard to 
bear, unconscious that she had become unwelcome, she 
thought it unkind to speak of going whilst Hetty was 
unwell. But she had not changed her mind, and this 
year she noted all the welcome delights of swelling 
bud and flitting wing with a keener interest from the 
feeling that by the next season she should be far 
away from the scenes where she had been happy all 
her life. 

The rooks were busy building in the tall elms beyond 
the lawn, and the grass below became covered with the 
dead sticks that they stole from each other and 
quarrelled about and fought for, and therefore lost. 
The white anemones sprang up and bloomed in the 
woods behind the house, and then the primroses peeped 
out and opened into flower upon the banks under the 
hedgerows. There were peewits too, nesting upon the 
ploughed grounds and in the level fields beside the river, 
before the white blossom had dropped from the black- 
thorn. 
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In her love and observation of nature this spring she 
had found a companion. 

It was true that Uncle Jos had taken an interest in the 
things of out-of-doors, and was quite willing to contem- 
plate any object, with the exception of a hawk, a crow, 
or a stoat, without emotion. He knew a great deal 
about the habits both of game and vermin, whilst all 
other wild creatures, if familiar, he r^arded as of little 
consequence. But John Rumblelow was still fresh from 
a healthy boyhood, spent in the woods and copses of 
Whorbury ; and almost before the gales of March had 
blown themselves out he could tell her of the return of 
summer visitors whose notes he had heard. Then they 
listened to the song of the chiflf-chafT in the silver birch 
beside the water on the lawn, and again and again did 
the willow-wren pour out its merry little cadence from 
amongst the branches of the elm. 

They rarely went beyond the lawns and shrubberies 
quite close to the house, and there was no secrecy in 
their frequent but brief excursions. The wedding was 
to take place in the summer, but the month was not 
yet fixed, for Hetty, although she was better, remained 
very weak and scarcely able to go out So John 
Rumblelow was at Oakleigh every day, and it was 
wonderful as the year advanced what a wealth of un- 
suspected treasures he discovered for Maggie quite 
close to home. 

A pair of golden-crested wrens built that season in 
the old cedar, interweaving the twigs so cunningly below 
the nest that it hung suspended under the branch. 
They watched them quickly flitting to and fro between 
the boughs, sometimes clinging head downwards in 
their search for food. They saw them come with 
moss and feathers, and at last John Rumblelow took 
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out a littie yellow ^g, which the girl held in the 
hollow of her hand to look with tenderness upon its 
delicate transparency in the sunlight 

In an old thorn-bush he showed her also the oval 
cradle of the long-tailed tit, in shape of a bottle covered 
with emerald lichen, and firmly held amongst the thorny 
sticks and twigs. It scarcely looked like a nest, but more 
like some accidental growth of moss ; yet there was the 
little round hole that served for a doorway, so small 
they dared not risk even to explore it with a finger 
lest the bird should find some damage and forsake. 
A few days later they found her sitting with her long 
tail jutting out into the air. 

Then he discovered the nut-hatch busily plastering a 
mud wall where a hollow branch had been storm-torn 
from one of the gnarled oaks in the park. To her 
it was almost magical. There seemed to be nothing 
that he could not find quite close at hand. It was a 
revelation; for she had been watching these creatures 
all her life, and yet had never seen the marvels that 
lay close before her eyes. 

She became enthusiastic in her praises of his clever- 
ness, and wondered to find that Hetty received with 
coldness her expressions of delight But Hetty had 
been very strange and uncertain of late — no doubt 
because she was so weak. And she was to be 
humoured in everything — old Dr. Podymore particularly 
commanded it. The idea that Hetty could be jealous 
of these short talks and walks, mostly in sight around 
the garden paths, did not occur to the straightforward 
mind of Maggie Lane. ^ 

As to the sorrow that often clung around her heart, 
she scarcely admitted its full meaning to herself. From 
the first she had never hoped — never believed it possible 
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that John Rumblelow would love her. Not a syllable 
had ever passed his lips from the beginning to beget 
such a thought, and she was not the girl to readily 
imagine that a man was in love with her. Besides, he 
was engaged to Hetty, and if ever a day-dream pictured 
what might have been if Uncle Jos had left her 
Oakleigh, and Hetty had been far away, she could 
only dismiss it as a folly which might quickly grow 
into a sin. Thus, although sometimes a sense of loneli- 
ness crept over her, and a numbness of heart at the 
dread of leaving the place and parting from all that 
she had ever loved, her blood was quick with the joy 
of life, and her senses the more eager for the beauty 
and delights of earth because as yet she had learned 
nothing of the world. 

She had fully determined to go, and yet something 
was wanted to nerve her to the final step. The liberality 
of Hetty weighed upon her conscience and accused 
her of ingratitude, and since she could offer no new 
explanation of her change of mind she dreaded the 
opposition that she believed Hetty would certainly 
raise. But this condition was brought suddenly to 
an end. 

It was a beautiful afternoon towards the middle of 
May. There had been a gentle rain during the morning, 
but now under a clear blue sky in the soft still air 
everything shone sweet and new. Out of the porch 
came Hetty Oswin quickly, and with a glance behind 
her to be sure that she was not observed. She walked 
across the terrace, and standing beside the stone 
balustrade, looked eagerly in every direction, scanning 
the distance through every opening in the trees. 

The elms were clad in fresh green leafage, the beech 
was covered in shining leaves, and the great horse- 
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chestnut trees were beginning to show their flowers. 
Only the ancient oaks, with here and there an ash, 
still delayed to put on their verdure and glory in the 
universal joy. But that day Hetty took no delight in 
the beauty of Oakleigh, even though it was all her own. 

During the weeks that she had been indoors, brooding 
over her love and restless under the weakness that she 
felt must delay her marriage, the suspicion had crept 
into her brain that Maggie and John Rumblelow were 
often together, that they were continually meeting — 
by the river, in the woods, secretly, where they were 
not likely to be seen. It began upon Christmas Day, 
when her mother saw them from the window carrying 
Uncle Jos's fishing-bag into the house; and after 
that it grew and grew, until gradually it occupied 
every moment of her time and completely filled her 
mind. She became a prey to this haunting jealousy 
and fear, that would never let her rest, but quickened a 
perverse ingenuity which found in the smallest incident 
fresh evidence of what she believed. Thus, when Maggie 
was absent from the house she had gone by appoint- 
ment to meet John Rumblelow ; and if she stayed at 
home it was because she knew that he would come. 

The rain when it fell in the morning, freshening every- 
thing and glistening upon every blade, had led Maggie 
to express the opinion that trout would rise. To the 
heated imagination of Hetty it was an announcement 
that she intended to fish. Yet why had she not openly 
said so? Doubtless there was reason enough for such 
reticence. Hetty said nothing, but she became very 
watchful and alert, and quite early in the afternoon she 
saw Maggie go away across the lawn. 

Then this pitiable self-torture became so intense that 
it could be borne no longer. 
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Hetty pictured them in the meadows talking together, 
as they were that evening when first she became ac- 
quainted with John Rumblelow. She had not yet 
walked far, for upon the slightest exertion she became 
breathless, but this afternoon the restless energy of her 
passion gave her strength. She felt no weakness, and 
she did not care. She had no plan — no fixed inten- 
tion — only a fierce determination to get, unseen, to the 
gate into the meadows and watch them in the unre- 
strained solitude of the river side. She knew what she 
should see. They would dally, and stand close together, 
and under the pretence of talking look into each other's 
eyes. She had seen all this one day upon the lawn ; 
and then John Rumblelow laid his hand upon Maggie's 
arm and drew her to a place where she might better 
catch sight of something between the branches of a 
tree. A hatred that was murderous blazed up in the 
heart of Hetty Oswin at the mere recollection of it 

She stayed only a moment resting against the balus- 
trade, and then she hurried on through the shrubberies, 
past the summer-house and down to the gate. She was 
glad to clutch the bar, to hold it tight and lean upon it, 
for her heart was throbbing so hard that it took away 
her breath, and she could do no more than gasp. And 
yet she eagerly scanned the landscape, her eyes follow- 
ing every turn of the stream in its windings through 
the level fields. 

Not a person was in sight, and scarcely a moving 
thing. A soft haze from the recent rains lay upon the 
valley and veiled the distant hills. The quiet herd 
dotting the fresh green pasture chewed in the sunlight 
contented and at rest. 

But neither this peaceful quietude nor the disappoint- 
ment of her expectation could bring any solace to the 
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girl's soul or soothe her unhappmess. Her feverish 
anxiety did but invent for itself a new misery. 

"They must have gone up towards Whorbury," she 
muttered, and shading her eyes with her hand she 
stared in the direction of the bridge. 

" Why, Hetty, what made you come down here ? " 

It was the voice of Maggie, calling to her in surprise, 
and she turned round to find her cousin hastening to- 
wards her down the path. 

" I could scarcely believe it I was in the summer- 
house when you passed, and I just caught sight of you 
when I came out Were you looking for me ? " 

" I could stay in no longer. I thought you would be 
out here somewhere." 

The answer was quivering with excitement and anger. 
It forced itself from between the girl's set teeth, and a 
savagery only half suppressed made the second phrase 
an intentional insult Already Hetty was writhing 
under the miserable uncertainty, Was he also in the 
summer-house? She saw how her words and presence 
disconcerted Maggie, and jumped to the conclusion that 
he was. An uncontrollable fury seized upon her, and 
broke down all her power of self-restraint ; but for the 
moment, although she glared hatred upon her cousin, 
she could not speak. 

" What is the matter with you, Hetty? What do you 
mean ? " 

A consciousness of long suffering, extending over 
many weeks, gave to these questions a tone of resent- 
ment In the face of opposition Hetty found at once 
her power of speech. 

" Mean ! " she echoed. " My life is miserable. I wish 
I had never lived. I wish I had never been bom. I 
wish Oakleigh had never been given to me. It was to 
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make a fool of me — to be envied, and laughed at, and 
trifled with. And you think I am so blind that I cannot 
see;* 

She stood back from the gate, her hands clenched, 
her arms rigid with emotion, and glanced at Maggie, 
her black eyes full of malignity. Her lips, tightly set, 
were colourless, and her face, from which all the blood 
had fled, darkened and contorted itself with passion. 
Bending over the path above her, its golden blossoms 
almost touching her shoulders, leaned a laburnum tree, 
and as she moved the moist bough struck against her 
cheek. She seized a handful of the yellow flowers, tore 
them off, crushed them in her hand, and threw them 
upon the ground. 

"I could serve it all like that," she cried, and she 
looked across at the great mansion, smiling in the sun- 
shine between the trees. " I should like to set fire to it 
and bum it to the ground." 

"But nobody laughs at you, or trifles with you," 
reasoned Maggie, for her indignation vanished in the 
presence of this wild frenzy. " It is only a delusion 
that troubles you." 

The assurance, although well meant, was ill-timed, 
and only maddened her the more. 

" Troubles me ! " she cried with increasing vehemence. 
* You flatter yourself I do not know. But I am under 
no delusion. I am nothing to anybody — nothing to 
John Rumblelow except to go with the property, like 
a fixture in the house, or a stick of timber, as they call 
it, in the park. He would not care if I were to die 
to-morrow. So much the better. Then he could marry 
you. That would suit him just as well — though he 
thinks no more of you than of me — and reward you 
for your devotion. For you are over head and ears in 
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love with him. That is plain enough. Any fool can 
see it — how you throw yourself at his head; how 
you are waiting on the lawn, as innocent as a babe, 
when he comes, or find excuses to go out when he 
leaves *' 

Of a sudden this hail of irresponsible words, poured 
forth at random with no purpose except to strike and 
sting and inflict pain, came to a stop. The shafts 
had been but too well directed. Smarting with shame 
and overwhelmed with bewilderment, Maggie pushed 
through the narrow swinging gate and was hurrying 
away across the meadows in the direction of the 
Bristlingfton road. The surprise found her defenceless. 
She had no answer to make. For with the accusations 
came a full consciousness that she did love John 
Rumblelow with all her heart There was no shame 
in that But that this unspoken love, hidden in her 
bosom so closely that she had hardly dared think of it 
herself, was not concealed from the eyes of others, 
covered her with disgrace. And Keziah Crane had 
seen it too. Everybody must have seen it — this secret 
love for the man who was to marry her cousin. It was 
shameless, indelicate, immodest 

Yet the insult wounded none the less deeply because 
it hit upon a truth, and for that very reason the injustice 
of it rankled all the more. But everything had been 
unfair. Her trustfulness, no longer seeking to explain 
away the unkindness that had befallen her, turned to 
bitterness of heart After those years of happy 
companionship the will of Uncle Jos was a slight and 
an injury. Again, the silence of her father — from 
whom, if he had written as he promised, there was 
ample time to have heard— she felt to be heartless; 
and now on the very spot where a few months ago 
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Hetty pressed so many favours upon her she had been 
forced to suffer this outrage and humiliation. 

Henceforth she would accept nothing of Hetty — 
neither for herself nor her father. She would hasten 
at once to Bristlington, go to Mr. Kineton's office, tell 
him to set aside all that Hetty had done, and insist 
upon repaying this moment whatever had already been 
remitted to Australia. Without a word of her intention 
— for she would never speak to Hetty nor even see 
her again — she must find lodgings in the town for a 
day or two, where she might stay indoors until arrange- 
ments could be made for her departure. From this 
moment she would shake the dust of Oakleigh from 
off her feet. 

In this ferment of mingled pride and shame she 
quickly reached the bridge and took the road to 
Bristlington. Hetty, still thinking of John Rumblelow 
and eager to see where she was going, stepped out into 
the meadow and watched her head above the hedge- 
rows and between the elm-trees. She passed on with 
the haste of one who has taken some sudden but un- 
alterable resolve, and soon was out of sight What could 
she be meaning to do ? Hetty's courage sank^ and she 
longed to call her back ; but Maggie was out of hearing, 
and it was too late. If she were to leave Oakleigh, what 
a talk there must be, to be sure ! and the servants 
must all know that something strange and unexpected 
had happened. And what would John Rumblelow 
think? 

With her accession to fortune and position she had 
become painfully sensitive to the opinions of people 
around her, and with a presentiment that something 
unhappy was about to happen to her all her weakness 
returned and she walked wearily back to the house. 
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A CONSULTATION 

1ITTLE Lawyer Kineton tcx)k off his spectacles, 
^ rubbed them, blinked, put them on again, and 
then bent forward his head in order to look over the 
gold rims. 

To be sure, he used them chiefly for reading, and this 
was a way with him whenever he particularly wanted to 
scrutinise a client's face. He was seated at his office 
table, behind what appeared to be a chaos of blue 
papers and red tape, and he had handed Maggie a chair 
upon one side, distant enough to satisfy the strictest 
decorum, yet near enough for the merest confidential 
whisper to enter his recipient ear. But there were no 
confidences, nor even any request for his advice, only the 
expression of a predetermined intention. Mr. Kineton 
saw before him a young lady, heated with walking, 
evidently excited, but with her mind fully made up. 
But as to the cause of all this his observation helped 
him nothing at all. 

Now, if there were any human being in whom, apart 
from property and the exigencies of professional 
practice, little Mr. Kineton took a personal interest, 
that favoured individual was Margaret Lane. When, 
therefore, she had unfolded her design to pay back 
Hetty, to endow her father, and to start for Australia at 
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once, he raised his eyebrows, smiled indulgently, and 
prepared to argue. 

"But is not all this, my dear Miss Lane, a little — 
pardon me, a little Quixotic ? " 

Mr. Kineton coughed apologetically. It was a strong 
word, a word which, when applied to the action of a 
man, described a characteristic more reprehensible than 
a disposition to sharp practice, or even to reckless extra- 
vagance. For by the one he may acquire property, 
and by the other he may enjoy a run for his money, 
but a misguided magnanimity is always a nuisance to 
manage, and can lead to no good. 

" Oh, no," replied Maggie, with prompt decision. " I 
have always wished to go, and now there is no reason 
for me to stay." 

" But have you heard from Mr. Lane ? Do you know 
where to go?" 

" I shall go to the place where he receives the money, 
and so I shall be certain to hear of him." 

** But without first communicating with him, my dear 
Miss Lane ? " 

She faltered for want of argument, although her mind 
remained firm. 

" It is necessary. If I — if I send him the money, I 
shall — I shall have very little left for myself," she said at 
last, and then added quickly, " But I want to go also. " 

"Of course, that settles it," laughed the lawyer, 
changing his tone ; for argument is so often lost upon a 
lady, and opposition frequently only confirms her in 
perversity. " When did you think of starting ? " 

" At once," she answered eagerly ; " by the earliest 
ship that it is possible for me to take." 

"Well, say the wedding were to take place in July 
or August, and then," he meditated, " you go through 
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very warm latitudes — very warm latitudes, my dear 
Miss Lane. How would October be, or the New Year ? 
And that would give you time to write." 

"There is no need for me to stay for the wedditig," 
she exclaimed, with increasing agitation. "I thought 
in a week or a fortnight I might start*' 

Mr. Kineton solemnly shook his head. They must 
have been having a tiff indeed, since a wedding no 
longer offered attractions ! But such matters soon 
settle themselves if left alone. 

" Things do not go at that pace, my dear Miss Lane," 
he said soothingly. " You are worried at not hearing from 
your father — and quite natural too. But that is the very 
reverse of a reason for going in chase of him. However, 
I'll think it over. And as to the money, let it wait for 
the present until we can have a longer talk. But my 
advice is: Let your cousin pay. She is willing" — he 
paused for a denial that did not come, and continued — 
" and it is right she should. She offered it freely and 
you accepted in good part. Now doesn't it seem a 
little — a little ungracious to make these changes after 
all?" 

" She has other claims upon her now," replied the girl 
impulsively, for an explanation seemed necessary, and 
the truth she could not tell. 

Mr. Kineton concluded that the little Indian had 
indeed been spiteful. But the gentlest of the sex are 
uncertain and liable at times to irrational outbreaks, so 
he only looked at the ceiling and reflected that from 
such a fortune the amount was not large. 

"Oh, no," he said pleasantly. "She will want you 
more than ever now that — ■ — " 

There came a rap upon the door. 

" Pardon me — one moment," he broke off. "Come in." 
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A clerk entered and handed a small slip of paper to 
the lawyer. 

''I am engaged for one minute. Ask him to wait 
I shall not detain him long," briskly responded Mr. 
Kineton. 

But with the interruption everything was changed. 
Assuming a cheerful air of summing up the results of 
a most satisfactory consultation, he turned to Maggie 
and checked off the various points that had been settled 
upon his fingers as he spoke. 

" Then It is decided — to leave the question of Australia 
awaiting a letter from Mr. Lane — ^to defer the matter of 
remittance, making it contingent upon the question of 
Australia — and to delay the proposal to repay money 
already advanced pending the decision upon both. In 
my opinion, my dear Miss Lane, you hav<e come to 
a very prudent conclusion. Now was that all ? " 

He looked so wise, yet so guileless, and his manner 
was so full of congratulation, that she felt helpless to 
insist, or even to explain that her wishes remained un- 
changed. With an uncomfortable feeling that she was 
trespassing upon his time, she rose to go. He shook 
hands with her most cordially, and accompanied her to 
the door, chatting about Oakleigh and the springtime 
and the remarkable number, as it seemed to him, of 
nightingales that were to be heard in the neighbour- 
hood that season. 

When she reached the street and the sunlight she felt 
dazed and confused. She knew she had been frustrated 
and treated like a child ; and, indeed, her wishes must 
appear childish since it was impossible to be frank and 
speak of the motives which inspired them. How could 
she tell of her love and Hetty's jealousy? Now she 
would have to write and insist upon what she wanted. 
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But the first thing was to find suitable rooms in which 
to live until she could run away from the place for 
ever. 

Mr. Kineton bustled back to his office, rang the bell 
and ordered that Mr. John Rumblelow should be shown 
in at once. There was a great deal of business to be 
arranged at this time, and they remained together the 
greater part of the afternoon. 

" By-the-by," said the lawyer, just as they were about 
to part, " your neighbour Miss Margaret Lane came to 
consult me a short time ago. She is desirous, she tells 
me, to go to her father in Australia." 

" She has told me so. It would be a great pity," said 
John Rumblelow emphatically. 

" Her friends should dissuade her," urged Mr. Kineton, 
lowering his voice to an earnest whisper. " It would be 
most unwise under any circumstances, but I have very 
grave doubts about Mr. Peter Lane. I fancy something 
must have happened to him." 

He rummaged amongst the papers on the desk before 
him and presently found a letter. It was from a firm of 
solicitors in Sydney and dated the first day of March. 
Incidentally it mentioned that Mr. Lane had not up to 
that time drawn his instalment payable at Christmas. 

"There was a sum ready for him upon arrival," ex- 
plained Mr. Kineton, "and that he took. This is the 
first instalment of the regfular allowance." 

"And you think that is strange?" asked John 
Rumblelow. 

"Unprecedented," was the terse reply. It was as 
near tp humour as Lawyer Kineton could get, and a 
smile just flickered around the comers of his lips. 

" Did you tell Miss Lane this ? " 

" I did not I thought it would alarm her ; and, of 
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course, he may be all right. But she must not be 
allowed to go." 

"Most certainly she must not be allowed to go," 
echoed John Rumblelow with unexpected warmth. 

But whilst this conversation was taking place Maggie 
Lane was inspecting the furnished rooms that looked 
down upon the High Street from the floor above Mr. 
Harry Crickshaw's shop. For Mr. Harry Crickshaw, 
being a bachelor and therefore at the expense of a 
housekeeper, possessed a very elegant suite of apart- 
ments which he desired to let — a fact almost forgotten 
in Bristlington, since nobody had ever been known to 
apply for them. 

Great therefore was the excitement at the "Green 
Dragon" when Mr. Harry Crickshaw himself was noticed 
at his upstair window, with puce-coloured arms up- 
raised, to remove the card bearing the word "APART- 
MENTS " from behind the pane. 

" He never can have let his rooms," whispered John 
Pudsey, with eager credulity. 

" Never. He's only going to have the window 
cleaned." 

" Or the card dusted." 

" There's a lady in there, an)rway." 

"I'll bet a guinea he has let," cried John Pudsey 
defiantly. 

"Whatever it is, Harry Crickshaw will be over in two 
minutes," winked old Mr. Jennings, to whom long ob- 
servation and experience had taught the ways of men, 
"and then we shall hear." 

" Oh, yes. Then we shall hear." 
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DEPARTURE 

"T^VERYTHING is quite ready, of course, Miss 

jLZj Lane," explained Mr. Harry Crickshaw's house- 
keeper, with unctuous satisfaction. "But when will your 
friend wish to come in. Miss Lane ? " 

She was a large person, red, smiling, and very deferen- 
tial to a lady from Oakleigh Court. Her head upon one 
side, at that angle which indicates close attention and 
superior intelligence, she awaited the answer with one 
arm akimbo and the other hanging straight 

"I want the rooms for myself. As everything is 
ready, I will come to-day. I will see about it at once," 
answered Maggie hurriedly. 

"Will you require something cooked, Miss Lane?" 
gasped the woman. And this breathless astonishment 
first brought to the girl's mind a clear perception of the 
great changes that were before her, and of the isolation 
of her future lot 

" Get whatever you think necessary. I shall be going 
out for a while. I may like some tea when I come back." 

Eager to impart the amazing information, the woman 
at once withdrew, and Maggie sat down on a horsehair- 
covered chair in the comer furthest away from the 
window. She had no eyes for the details of the dingy 
little room, with its dark furniture and maroon flock 
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paper. She was too greatly disturbed with doubts as to 
her next step. With Hetty's insults ringing in her ears, 
she had rushed on without pausing one moment to 
reflect Everything was quite easy until now she was 
forced to stop and think. What a commotion there 
would be when it was known what she had done! 
Old Dr. Podymore, Mr. Kineton, John Rumblelow — 
how was it to be explained to them all ? Hetty must 
think of that For her own part, shame would keep 
her lips closed. They might want her to go back — ^but 
to sleep again under Oakleigh roof nothing should per- 
suade her. And she need stay in Bristlington perhaps 
no more than a day — just long enough to get away her 
things — but how was that to be done ? 

To be sure, it was all a secret as yet She might go 
back, walk upstairs to the room that had been hers 
as long as she could remember, lock herself in, and 
put everything ready to be removed. Nobody would 
know what she was doing, or even notice tliat she was 
there. She must bring away a parcel, or, better still, 
a small work-bag, in her hand, and afterwards arrange 
for the other things to be sent for. She need not even 
speak to a soul at the time. It would be easy enough 
both to come and go without being seen. 

That seemed to be the best plan, and it did away 
with all danger of explanation, expostulation, and 
further quarrelling. But she must not delay. Already 
it would be late in the afternoon before she could get 
to Oakleigh, even by the quicker path across the fields. 
There was a way behind the shrubbery leading to a 
side door by which she could enter unobserved from 
any of the windows, and once in the house she might 
pass a hundred times without meeting anyone in the 
rambling passages. 
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She started at once. Already the people of Brist- 
lington looked at her narrowly as she passed along the 
street, but she walked quickly, and soon she was in 
the quiet fields. There, with the clear blue sky above 
her head and the g^rass under her feet, she became 
calmer. The broad, open daylight poured everywhere. 
It seemed to enter her mind so that she could see the 
circumstances of her life quite clearly. It was all a 
mistake, her staying at Oakleigh. Hetty had never 
wanted her — never from love, but only to make use of 
her. She ought to have obeyed the secret promptings 
of her heart They were never wrong — these secret 
counsellings that speak so distinctly within the soul, 
and even when disregarded will not be hushed. They 
were talking to her now — telling her that she loved 
John Rumblelow, that nothing could change it, nothing 
to the end of her life, and that she must go — go at 
once. With the consciousness that her love was known, 
she could not look him in the face again. The only 
way was to flee, and never see him any more. 

She reached the house and went up to her room un- 
observed. She sat down upon the bed and sobbed, with 
distress such as she had never suffered even on the 
afternoon that saw poor Uncle Jos laid in his grave. 
The light was pouring across the muUions now as then, 
and Bracher had pulled down the blinds. She felt that 
to-day all the joy of life was for ever gone, and all her 
happiness lay dead and buried. 

But the afternoon was already passing away, and 
evening would soon be drawing on. She dried her 
tears, shook off* her grief, and aroused herself to the 
task that lay before her. By the foot of the bed was 
a leather travelling trunk of large dimensions, hitherto 
used only on those great occasions when Uncle Jos, 
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rendered uneasy by aches and twinges, determined to 
resort to Bath. She dragged it into the middle of the 
room, brought her things from the wardrobe and the 
chest of drawers, and knelt down to pack. She soon 
became so occupied that she half forgot her troubles. 

There came a rap upon the door. 

" Dinner is ready, miss." 

" I will not come down to-day, Bracher.*' 

"Can I get you anything, miss, or bring you any- 
thing up?" 

" Nothing, thank you, Bracher," was the reply, and it 
no doubt hugely puzzled that functionary. 

" Oh, yes. Miss Lane is not feeling well," answered 
Hetty in a careless tone, when Bracher was explanatory 
of what had happened. But it took a load off her mind 
to find that Maggie had returned, and was safely in 
her room. She had been thinking of reconciliation, of 
apology even, but again her heart hardened since it 
appeared that there was nothing to fear. 

It was quite late in the evening before Maggie was 
ready to depart ; and the sun, now nearing the horizon^ 
was gleaming between the dark branches of the yew 
tree by the little church when she glanced out of the 
window for the last time. No one was in sight, either 
upon the terrace or the lawn ; but, indeed, there was no 
danger of meeting Hetty now, if only she were once 
safely out of the house. She caught up the bag in 
which she had placed the things she wanted to carry, 
ran hurriedly down the broad staircase, across the hall, 
through the porch, and was free. 

So it was over, without more hard words and bitter- 
ness. In a minute or two she had passed beyond the 
precincts of Oakleigh and was again in the open fields ; 
but now the place felt quite lonely, for the sun had set 
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and twilight b^^an to shed its mysterious shadow over 
the valley. She walked quickly, partly from excite- 
ment, but also from an uncomfortable dread of being 
out alone after dusk ; and all the while her brain was 
busily agitated as to how she should act and what she 
must do next It would be necessary to write to Hetty 
at once — even to thank her for what had been done, and 
then to refuse all further favours. That would be more 
certain than another interview with Lawyer Kineton. 
Phrases that she might use kept recurring to her again 
and again, and she repeated them aloud with endless 
variation — "your disgraceful accusations and unkind 
suspicions," "unjust suspicions," "your wicked suspi- 
cions." Maggie Lane could have put venom into her 
pen if she had known how, but this was the worst it 
came to after all. It should be sent by the fly that 
fetched the travelling trunk. Then she would go away 
from Bristlington at once. Why not to Bath ? That 
was a good idea. Perhaps to the very house in which 
she had stayed with Uncle Jos. 

She came to a small, swinging gate, where the foot- 
path cut aslant through a high, ovei^own hedgerow. 
As she laid her hand upon the post she found herself 
unexpectedly face to face with a man who at once stood 
back for her to pass. It was fast growing dark, and with- 
out glancing at him she pushed on. 

" Maggie ! Is that you ? " he exclaimed in surprise. 

She dared not look at him. She could make no 
answer ; for she recognised the voice of John Rumblelow, 
and the suddenness of the meeting so startled her that 
she was glad to hold fast to the gate. 

"But where on earth are you going — you of all 
people, at such an hour as this ? ** he laughed. 

Then he became very grave, as, even in the dim light, 
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he perceived how deeply she was troubled, and with the 
misgivings of Kineton still fresh in his mind, he feared 
he was aware of the cause of her distress. 

He stepped forward and stood close to the gate upon 
the other side. Then he saw that she was carrying 
something in her hand. He leaned upon the rail so 
that he almost touched her, and his voice was full of 
tenderness as he spoke. 

'' I am afraid you think of doing something unwise. 
Tell me all about it, and let me see if I can help you." 

How could she tell him— him, of all people in the 
world ? Yet, in any other trouble, there was no one to 
whom it would have been more easy to confide. 

"No, no," she cried, half in anger; but it was im- 
possible to pass on. 

" Yes, tell me," he urged. 

His unexpected presence there, just when the diffi- 
culty seemed over, broke down her courage. At the 
sound of his kindness her resolution melted. The 
work-bag slipped from her nerveless fingers and fell 
upon the ground. She laid her arms upon the gate, 
hid her face and burst into sobs. 

He laid his hand upon her shoulder and implored her 
to be calm. " What is it, Maggie ? What is the matter 
with you ? What has happened ? " he kept asking in an 
eager whisper close by her ear. 

At last, in reply to these reiterated questions, she 
raised her head, but her answers were no more than 
passionate assertions of her unalterable intention. 

" I will never go back. Nothing shall persuade me. 
If you want to be kind to me, help me to go right away. 
Arrange for me to go to Australia at once — as I have 
told you before." 

" But you do not tell me what is troubling you." 
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" I can't. I have left Oakleigh. I cannot live there 
any longer." 

" Have you had a quarrel with Hetty ? " 

She felt that for her sake he was tiiinking of recon- 
ciliation, and her voice sounded full of resentment as 
she cried : 

" I will not speak of it" 

Then again she hid her face upon her hands. 

In the face of a refusal so complete he could ask no 
more questions, but it was easy to guess what must 
have happened. Hetty, bestowing her benefactions with 
too rough a touch, had wounded those delicate sensi- 
bilities which she seemed incapable of appreciating. 
He felt ashamed of the woman whom he was to marry, 
and angry — as if he saw that she had just disgraced 
him. And just then there came across the field a 
sound of distant voices. 

" No, no ; I understand that perfectly," he hastened 
to assure her — for how could she bring accusations 
against Hetty to him? ''But this is a public path. 
Let us walk across the grass as far as the trees. Then 
we can decide upon the best thing for you to do." 

She raised her head and stood a moment in hesitation. 
She was afraid of being seen with him, and the people 
were drawing very near. Besides, she wanted help; 
and who was there to befriend her if he did not ? As 
he gently pressed the gate to pass through she drew 
back and yielded. He picked up the bag and, holding 
her arm, led her away from the path under the gloom 
of the tall hedgerow. 

Close by stood a double row of ancient overgrown 
apple trees, of which the branches, meeting overhead, 
had become more dense than a wood. The day was 
quite gone, and the last gleam in the west had melted 
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away ; but behind the unenclosed orchard a new light 
was growing, and all the delicate tracery of the topmost 
twigs stood sharp and clear upon the silver radiance of 
the hidden moon. 

A few weeks before, in a March gale, a tree had been 
torn up by the roots, and still lay there unremoved. 
She sat down upon the level trunk and thrust her arm 
around one of the slanting branches. She felt tired out 
and glad with the support. 

He stood in front, looking down at her. He could 
scarcely see her face, and even the outline of her 
light spring frock melted away and was lost in the 
gloom. 

" But what is it you want to do ? " he asked, and his 
voice was very low and invited confidence. 

"I want to go away — right away, and never come 
back. I went to Mr. Kineton to arrange for me, but 
he only set me aside. It was easy, of course, to do 
that with a woman. I understood it all the time, but 
I could find nothing to say. At last he talked to me 
about nightingales," she answered hopelessly. 

As if to confirm the lawyer's statement, at that 
moment, from the hedgerow close behind them, came 
the deep jug-jug of a bird preparing to welcome the 
rising light. As if aware of their presence, it stopped 
— then twice repeated itself — and again there was 
silence. 

The sense of her helplessness oppressed him so 
deeply that he could not speak. How was she to find 
her way alone to the other end of the world? And 
after that, whether she found her father or not, there 
awaited only disappointment Yet he dared not wan: 
her of Kineton's misgiving. To her it would be only 
another reason for setting out at once. And always 
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during these weeks whilst Hetty's ill-health caused 
their marriage to be deferred, his love for Maggie had 
grown and grown until Whorbury, his position and the 
assured freedom from all his embarrassments were 
nothing to him. Each day he went to Oakleigh in 
dread lest the date of his wedding should at last be 
fixed. More than once he had surprised himself in the 
ghastly wish that he might find Hetty worse. He, who 
before his engagement never cherished one ungenerous 
thought, had even hoped that she might die, so miser- 
able had the prospect become for him. The meanness 
of it all made his heart sick. Yet daily he told himself 
that he must abide by his promise. A Rumblelow 
could not run from his word. His discontent did not 
permit itself to contemplate the dishonour of breaking 
it off. 

Suddenly the nightingale, only a few yards away, 
made up its mind and burst into passionate son^, some- 
times loud and piercing, and then so sad and low that 
the air seemed to quiver with emotion. 

The girl could not bear it. Without the coarseness 
of words it was giving utterance to her own hapless 
love. She rose in haste from her seat upon the fallen 
trunk. 

"It must be getting late," she whispered restlessly. 
" The people have passed on. I must not stay." 

She hurried forward as if there and then to say 
good-bye. As she came out from the shadow he could 
see her quite clearly; her face, her features, even the 
brightness of her hair became visible, for the moon by 
this time was just rising above the orchard top and her 
.direct rays came shining between the branches. Upon 
one side was a tree earlier than all the rest, and a spread- 
ing bough, drooping over the girl's head so low that it 
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almost touched her shoulders, held her in a bower of 
whitest blossom. 

" You cannot go until you have heard me/' he cried, 
casting aside all self-restraint in the sudden fear that 
this was the last moment, and if he did not speak now 
she was about to pass away from him for ever. "I 
have something to tell you before it is too late. I love 
you, Maggie, with all my heart and soul. I have never 
truly cared for Hetty. There were so many false 
reasons to tempt me to marry her — and I had scarcely 
talked to you then. Now the thought of it is horrible. 
All day and night I have been saying to myself that I 
cannot live without you. To marry Hetty has become 
impossible to me. Do you remember what you said in 
the summer-house that afternoon ? It has been in my 
mind ever since. Let us realise it You want to go to 
Australia. I love you, Maggie, beyond everything. 
Let us marry. Let us go together. Let us find out 
a way for ourselves." 

He was so carried away by his passion that he 
stepped towards her as if to clasp her in his arms. 

But she shrank away from him. " No, no. Don't 
touch me. It is all impossible," she faltered. 

" Believe me, I have never loved anyone but you," he 
urged wildly. " When I thought I could marry without 
love I did not understand. Now I know that there is 
nothing else in life/' 

She felt frightened and afraid. Yet, in the midst 
of her distress, she was conscious of an overwhelming 
gladness. He loved her. He loved her. To her also 
there was nothing else than this in life, and her heart 
bounded with a great joy. She was sure he loved her. 
He belonged to her — to her alone, and not to Hetty. 
And yet 
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" I cannot listen to you, Mr. Rumblelow," she said, 
suddenly becoming firm, and turning away. "What 
you say only confirms my intention. It is quite time 
for me to leave Oakleigh." 

**Stay only one moment and hear the truth," he 
exclaimed, stepping before her as he spoke. 

"I love you beyond everything. I cannot marry 
Hetty. I will not. Every day makes it more and 
more impossible. We are never together but we make 
each other unhappy — we do not know how or why. I 
will tell her so as frankly as I can. I will take the 
whole blame upon myself and break it off. I will not 
see you again until that is done. Then you must 
marry me. We will go wherever you like, and fight 
it out together until some day we may come back. 
And if you cannot love me or forgive what I have 
done, I must go just the same. I shall never want 
to see Whorbury again." 

The beauty of the evening, the singing of the bird, 
the silent pauses until he burst forth afresh, the calm, 
sweet light for ever penetrating deeper into the secret 
recesses of the orchard to reveal in the blossom a 
clearer purity and grace, made the earth like a 
dream. 

The girl forgot her troubles. She knew only the 
romance and burning happiness of a first recipro- 
cated love. Her difficulties melted away. She was 
no longer alone. He loved her — had been loving her 
in silence as she him. What was Hetty to him? A 
means to restore his fortunes ; and, now that he loved, 
he could make light of all that She might take him 
to herself, far away from everybody. Why should 
Hetty seize upon everything? The wealth — the place 
— and the man who did not love her? Her heart 
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whispered that he was hers. Hers by right to take, 
whatever might befall 

A breath of air came sighing through the trees and 
rustled the leaves in the hedgerow. The summer was 
not yet come. There was still a chilliness in the 
evening breeze, and it touched her as it passed. She 
felt cold and shivered. A troubled thought rushed 
whirling into her brain that froze her joy and blighted 
her gladness, so that this too early happiness withered 
and the bright visions faded away. 

" It will kill her if you break it off," she cried, in 
a sudden agony. 

To him her anguish was an admission of her love. 

" I know you love me, Maggie," he cried wildly, his 
voice trembling with emotion. "Say you love me." 
And he seized both her hands and held them fast 

She dared not speak the words, but she did not 
struggle to be free. 

He drew her closer to him. For one brief moment 
he held her to his heart and pressed his lips upon her 
cheek. 

From the gloom behind them burst the sound of half- 
smothered mirth. A pair of idyllic lovers, for whom 
there was no tragedy in courtship, wandering noiselessly 
down the grove of apple trees, had stopped only a 
few yards away. Finding themselves discovered, they 
quickly disappeared amongst the mysterious shadows 
under the branches. 

The presence of people so near to them, their laughter 
and light-hearted flight, broke the spell that for a 
moment love had cast upon the girl. She tore herself 
away from his embrace and hastily snatched up the 
work-bag from beside the fallen trunk. 

"We must part at once!" she cried impetuously, 
s 
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" We must never see each other again. No ! No ! You 
shall not come with me." 

" Let me take you safely beyond the fields." 

" No ! No ! " she repeated with firmness, and then 
she imjdored. "Leave me — please leave me." 

Her misery was so great that he could not disobey. 
He followed her only to the little gate, and so after 
all they parted, without farewell. 

She was already very near to Bristlington, and in a 
few minutes her eager haste brought her safely within 
the four walls of her rooms. The tea she had ordered 
was laid in readiness. Yes, she would have some tea, 
she assented, scarcely knowing what she said, and some 
paper to write some letters, please — that would be all. 
And so, very quickly she was left in the solitude she 
longed for. 

She leaned upon the table and covered her face in her 
hands. She did not cry or sob, or even weep. She was 
no longer angry with Hetty. She had confessed her 
love, and her soul felt guilty of the very meanness with 
which she had been charged. All her emotions, even 
the love that burnt so fiercely an hour ago, were chilled 
and numb. She could not feel her own misery, and 
her hopelessness saw nothing left but to creep away 
and die. 

Yet all the while she knew quite clearly what she 
would do. There was the paper, the pen and ink, 
waiting for her to send the word she had not been able 
to speak. She must bid him farewell in a way that 
was unmistakable ; and that quickly, too, for fear that 
he should break off his engagement " It would kill 
her ! It would kill her ! " The phrase for ever went on 
whirling in her brain, until her eyes ached and her 
temples throbbed with it " It would kill her ! It would 
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kill her!" Then Oakleigh and all the fortune must 
come to herself. The thought added a new horror to 
her fear. It was like contemplating murder for gain 
even to think of it 

But although her intention never wavered, this last 
word was hard to write. It was almost morning before 
she nerved herself to take the pen, and then, without a 
pause, she wrote : 

" We shall not see each other again. I know you will do 
what is honourable. We must say good-bye at the stile where 
we met last evenings and all the rest is forgotten. By the 
time you get this I shall have gone away. Good-bye.^ 

There were wafers upon the inkstand. Not trusting 
herself to read she folded the paper and hastily sealed it 
in three places. But how was she to send it without the 
delay of the post ? The tacit admission of her love had 
made her strangely reticent, and she scrupled to entrust 
it to the hands of a hired messenger. At last she re- 
membered that she must write also to Mr. Kineton, and 
decided to enclose it to him for immediate delivery. 

In this letter she begged the lawyer to obtain her 
things from Oakleigh, and promised that after a day or 
two she would, in strict confidence, send him her address 
and ask him to visit her upon a matter of business. 

The following morning she hired a fly from the 
"Green Dragon" and drove to a neighbouring town. 

There, after an hour or two, she took the coach, and 
so, although not entirely unobserved, she passed for the 
present beyond the ken both of Oakleigh and Brist- 
lington, 
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THE BREAKING OFF 

BUT in a locality where every man and woman was 
a strict moralist, the eccentric departure of a lady 
of good position could not fail to attract public attention 
and become the subject of much consideration. Every 
detail of the unexpected taking and equally hasty 
abandonment of Mr. Harry Crickshaw's lodgings was 
at once made known to all the world. It was discussed 
at the "Green Dragon" and in the village shop and 
street; and indeed — so subtle is the interweaving of 
all human affairs and interests — by distracting the mind 
of Bristlington, it did something towards undermining 
the already waning popularity of Mr. John Pudsey 
himself. 

There was a whisper also that on the very night that 
Miss Lane left Oakleigh she met the young Squire 
secretly in the fields, and that they were overheard 
making arrangements for her flight. To most people 
this sounded incredible ; and yet, since those who were 
loudest in their disbelief repeated it with the greatest 
frequency, the rumour grew. At last the most dis- 
passionate observer could not fail to recognise that 
behind so much talk there must be a something — and 
anything so carefully concealed was very unlikely to 
be creditable. 
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Then, although she had never been liked, there sprang 
up a great deal of sympathy with Miss Henrietta Oswin. 
To be sure, if Mr. Rumblelow chose to marry her for 
her money, well and good ; but then, let him stick to 
her. The marriage was quite popular in Bristlington, 
which contained a great number of small Rumblelow 
creditors, who argued that a wise patience at this 
moment might be rewarded by payment in full and 
future favours, whereas any injudicious pressing must 
result only in disaster and be remembered in the time 
to come. This feeling of confidence found great support 
in a statement constantly made in Bristlington that 
some very considerable amounts, for which the demands 
had been urgent, were already defrayed. 

But gossip such as this, although upon the lips of 
everybody, was not likely, of course, to reach the ears 
of Hetty or John Rumblelow. 

Weeks passed by and they were still engaged. The 
health of Hetty improved so rapidly that the wedding 
had been fixed for the end of July and preparations 
were busily being made. Oakleigh was full of excite- 
ment at the prospect of festivities, and John Rumblelow 
alone thought of the approaching ceremony with a sad 
heart After the departure of Maggie he had firmly 
made up his mind to keep his promise, and from that 
moment, although it seemed to him that all the pride 
and happiness of life were sacrificed, his intention never 
wavered. 

Upon the night after he had parted with Maggie 
he was beside himself with passion and excitement 
He hurried home to Whorbury, and when the few 
servants still remaining there had been dismissed to 
bed, for hours he paced the silent empty mansion, a 
prey to a crowding multitude of changing and con- 
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flicting emotions. She loved him. That one moment 
of hesitation under the trees assured him of it And 
yet she had left him abruptly — angrily — almost con- 
temptuously, as if the recollection of this sordid 
engagement were enough to destroy her love. Yet 
she loved him — ^and therefore he could overcome her 
scruples and allay her fears. Without delay — to- 
morrow — he must hasten to her in Bristlington — fool 
that he had been not to find out where she had gone ! 
— and force her to promise to go away and marry him. 
She must do so. He would plead his love and show 
her the misery of his intended marriage. 

His heart was so oppressed that the air seemed heavy 
and close, and he could scarcely breathe. He went 
to his room and threw himself upon the bed, but 
his temples throbbed and he did not even close his 
eyes. He was so full of unrest that at last he could 
bear it no longer, and quite early in the morning he 
got up and went into the open air. 

A pale mist hung over the park, denser and whiter in 
the valley where it clung to the river and marked its 
winding course. All the fields were covered thick with 
dew, glistening in the early sunlight that gleamed above 
the hilltops between long strips of cloud. Every blade 
and leaf was shining wet, and the damp air felt chilly 
and fresh as he strode on, his footsteps leaving a deep 
track upon the dripping grass. Regardless of time, 
he walked on and on. A dairyman driving back his 
cows after milking stopped to watch the young Squire 
until presently he passed out of sight into the wood. 

"To be sure, with so many debts there must be a 
troubled mind," was the man's wise reflection as he 
strolled on again behind the patient beasts. 

John Rumblelow, not keeping to the path, turned 
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off where the underwood had been cut some time 
before. For a long time he wandered aimlessly under 
the treef, sometimes pushing his way through the young 
copse, until at last he came out upon a road from 
Bristlington leading over a steep hill. He climbed 
the ascent and stood upon the brow of a sharp knoll. 
All the valley of Whorbury lay below; but, heedless 
of time, he had already been walking for hours and 
the sun was now risen high into the clear blue sky. 
The mist that hung over the meadows had melted 
away. 

He could see the house, the river, the mill, the village, 
and the homesteads amongst their orchards, all at one 
glance. He loved the place, and yet he felt that he 
could be willing never to see it again. It had brought 
such disappointment, and in all these once happy places 
he had suffered such shame — inward shame that could 
not be fought against, but for ever wounded his self- 
respect And how could he break it off with Hetty? 
The very things that hurt him most — the proposals that 
he should accept money and use the diamond — were 
prompted only by the desire to be of help to him. 
And once, in the stress of his difficulties, he had been 
half tempted to take her at her word. He shuddered 
at the recollection. In these six miserable months how 
his sense of honour must have become blunted ! And 
Hetty loved him too, so much so that often her 
demonstrations of affection sickened him. 

A hired fly, driven by a postboy from the " Dragon," 
came slowly crawling up the hill, and conscious of the 
strangeness of his loitering, he strolled along the road. 
At the hilltop the carriage quickened its pace, and 
presently overtook and passed him. A careless glance 
as it went by, and through the open window he caught 
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sight of the head of Margaret Lane. He also saw 
that she recognised him, for she hastily turned away, 
and then leaned back in the comer, where she was 
hidden from view. 

Where could she be going? For a moment he was 
too surprised to speak. Then he shouted to the driver 
to stop, but it was too late. The horse was now 
travelling down the hill at a sling-trot, and his voice 
was drowned in the rattle of hoofs and rumble of 
wheels. 

His first impulse was to hasten back to Whorbury, 
get a horse and follow her. He could easily trace the 
carriage, and perhaps overtake it before it reached its 
destination. He hurried down the hill, and took the 
nearest way across the fields, but at every step a feeling 
of hopelessness crept over him. His heart told him 
that she was fleeing from himself, and that when he 
found her she would refuse to speak to him. It cried 
out that she had ceased to love him — that his love was 
an unpardonable insult which she could not forgive. She 
had not even waved him a salutation as she passed. 

As he reached the entrance to the house he saw the 
boy from Kineton's office bringing a letter. Notes and 
papers were constantly being sent of late, but they were 
always bills or duns, and he felt in no humour this 
morning for the consideration of business which was 
certain to be humiliating. He turned abruptly into 
the courtyard, but the Jx)y hurried after him, and gave 
the letter into his hand. 

He was about to tear it open with impatience, and 
then he saw the writing. 

He moved quickly aside and read. 

"There is no answer," he said sharply to the boy, 
and went indoors. 
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His breakfast had been waiting for hours, and he sat 
down to the table ; but no sooner was he alone than 
again he opened the sheet of paper, with its three lines, 
written somewhat aslant, and without address or 
signature. Then his own mind read into the com- 
munication a spirit that was not there. It was 
intentionally brief, and sent through Kineton to make 
the slight more marked. He felt that it was final, and 
the appeal to his honour touched him to the quick. 

He knew now that he could not follow her, and fears 
for her safety began to trouble him greatly. But what 
was he to do ? To be sure, Kineton had spoken of the 
matter only yesterday, and to go to him would be no 
more than to resume an unfinished conversation. He 
could not rest until he had ridden into Bristlington. 
But the lawyer, noting his eager anxiety, now became 
more reserved and evasive than ever. He had his 
suspicions, this shrewd little man with the gold 
spectacles, but he answered with an "Oh, yes; Miss 
Lane has since communicated with me. There has 
been some little disagreement, I believe. Perhaps it 
was natural under all the circumstances. It's no good 
to argue with an angry lady, you know. But I feel 
quite sure she will not act without my advice." 

With no more than this John Rumblelow was forced 
to be content, and he rode back to Whorbury no 
happier than before. But now again his thoughts 
turned upon Hetty, and he felt that it was impossible 
for him to see her that day. At last he wrote her a 
line, saying that he had unexpectedly gone to Sir 
Peter's for a few days, and to make good his word he 
took advantage of a long-standing invitation and went 
For a week Hetty endured a misery of uncertainty and 
jealousy, but before his return John Rumblelow firmly 
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made up his mind that he would keep his word, be the 
consequences what they may. Since then his purpose 
had never wavered, and now the marriage was to take 
place in a fortnight 

It was evening, after a day during which the heat 
had been intense. Hetty had spent the afternoon at 
Whorbury, where, for the present at least, they were to 
live; for with a nervous persistence which nothing could 
shake, she returned again and again to this point, and at 
last had won her wish. It was so obviously convenient, 
since her mother was to take care of Oakleigh until 
their minds were fully made up whether to let it or not, 
and John Rumblelow had become strangely compliant 
of late. 

They had not long returned, and she and Mrs. Oswin 
were sitting under the chestnut trees in the cool shade. 

Little Mrs. Oswin had been consulting an almanack, 
which still lay open upon her lap, at a page whereon 
were recorded the dates most favourable for the con- 
tracting of matrimony. She was charmed to find that 
the day chosen received the sanction of her favourite 
astrologer, for her belief in the almanack was so 
implicit, that even when she found it wrong she 
scarcely ventured to doubt 

** Ah ! And it shall be all most for-tu-nate. For the 
nineteenth is a day when there will be good luck, and 
the moon will not be full for a week, and Innocents' 
Day this year will fall upon the Thursday, so it is all 
quite right, and the weather — ^let me see the weather." 

She took up the little paper-covered book, and turned 
over the leaves. "Yes. It shall be very warm and 
fair. But Hetty, you shall have to take care, for 
this is what it says : ' Ladies with dark complexions 
should beware of poisons and infectious diseases ' " 
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" I can believe it," interrupted Hetty, with an attempt 
at a laugh, " if I judge by my feelings at this moment" 

Then for a while she leant forward and groaned. 

" Mother ! " she presently cried out in alarm. " I feel 
very ill. It has come upon me quite suddenly. I 
must go into the house." 

She tried to rise ; but, with the effort to move, the 
pain which had seized upon her became so acute that 
she sank back in the chair and lay panting and ex- 
hausted. Little Mrs. Oswin took her hand, but it was 
cold — deathlike coldness and pallor were also upon her 
face, although great drops of sweat had already formed 
upon her forehead. 

"Carry me indoors," she gasped. "It is burning me. I 
think — I think something terrible must have happened." 

Mrs. Oswin screamed for help. A gardener came 
running across the lawn. Bracher heard through the 
open window and hurried out to see what was the 
matter. 

Then, still in her chair, they carried Hetty through 
the great porch, across the hall and up the broad stair- 
case to the panelled bedchamber in which she slept. 
And all the while poor little Mrs. Oswin followed close 
behind — imploring them to be careful, declaring that 
the poor lamb must have taken poison, and calling for 
somebody to ride for Dr. Podymore at once. 

But when she had been put to bed Hetty became 
much easier, and at last lay quite still, as if the pain had 
left her. Dr. Podymore was not at home, but expected 
every moment. Yet the time passed on until the even- 
ing became quite dark, and still he had not come. 

" You are better?" Mrs. Oswin kept constantly repeat- 
ing. " It is gone ? " 

" Whilst I^-do not move," faltered the girl with pain. 
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She pointed with her finger to a chair by the bed- 
side as if wishing her mother to sit down. 

" I think," she went on slowly, fixing her eyes intently 
upon her mother's face, " I am going to die. No, do 
not get up. Be still I want to talk to you." 

She paused for a moment She was short of breath, 
and the effort of speaking was too much for her, so that 
again she writhed in agony. But presently it subsided 
and she went on once more. 

"John does not love me — he has never loved me. 
He has not even said so. He was only going to marry 
me because I was so rich. I have known it all the time. 
But I love him— I love him " 

She broke off, unable to find words to express her 
passion. Then she raised her head from the pillow and 
sat up, leaning upon her elbow. 

*' If I could only live — live to have children — so that 
everything might be for them — I would not care." She 
leant further forward and the dark look of jealousy 
came again upon her face, as she went on in a deep 
whisper : " He is in love with Maggie. She went be- 
cause I found it out. They understand each other. I 
believe they write. But I love him, mother — I love him 
so much that sometimes I could kill him for it" 

Of a sudden her manner changed. She raised her 
voice and it became a wail of despair. " Now she will 
have it all ; and he will marry her. Go down, mother. 
Quick ! See if Dr. Podymore is coming. Send again 
to find him wherever he is. Make haste — go ! I wish 
to be alone. There is something I must tell him too. 
I am much better now. Go — and leave me alone. I 
shall not rest until you go." 

She had become so wildly excited and her manner 
was so peremptory, that poor little Mrs. Oswin, over- 
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come with terror, and utterly bewildered, could only 
obey. Yet only a short interval elapsed before her 
return, for Dr. Podymore's carriage quickly came in 
sight at 'the end of the drive, and she waited in the 
porch for him, that they might go up tc^ether. All 
the way up the stairs she kept telling him that her 
poor angel had spent the afternoon at Whorbury and 
must have taken poison. 

They found Hetty lying quite still, like one worn out 
and exhausted by some exertion far beyond her strength. 
There was even a slight flush upon her cheek. The 
doctor called for candles. At once the shutters were 
closed and the great room grew dark except round the 
bedside. 

Then the restlessness and anxiety that had sent away 
her mother returned upon her a hundredfold. She sat 
up in bed, and seizing old Dr. Podymore by the hand, 
began to talk to him in a low, rapid voice. 

"I am so glad you have come. I was afraid you 
would be too late, and I have something — something I 
must tell you." 

She glanced quickly around, as if fearing to be over- 
heard, but no one else was present except her mother 
and she became reassured. 

'' I know that I am going to die. I shall not live until 
the morning. But I cannot go without speaking the 
truth," she began in a loud whisper, but with ever- 
increasing loudness and intensity. " I cannot bear the 
shame to rest upon my memory. The great diamond is 
missing — it is gone. I gave it to John — to John Rumble- 
low, you understand. All the money that I had was 
already gone. The money that was meant for Maggie 
— I had given it to him alL Then he asked me for the 
diamond, and we thought we could get it back after I 
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was married. He took it to get money upon it He 
said he would borrow money upon it — ^but that it 
would be quite safe. I consented because he wished 
it About a month ago-— Eh? What did you tell 
her ? No, no ; I am not delirious. My mind is clear — 
clear, and I swear it is the truth. He took it, I tell you. 
He took it — I thought of it first — for a security. And 
then there was another writ, and he — he came and 
fetched it" 

"Yes, to be sure; he came and fetched it," echoed 
good old Dr. Podymore in his most soothing tone as he 
gently laid her head back upon the pillow. "He 
took it" 

«Yes! Yes! He took it" 

She gave a short, convulsive laugh. 

But her fit of restlessness was over. From that 
moment she sank into insensibility, and before the 
morning, in spite of the efforts of old Dr. Podymore, 
she had passed away. 

"A case of acute inflammation," he told Bristlington on 
the following day. " There is nothing so sudden. She 
was a subject for it I always feared it — always feared 
it It was quite hopeless from the first The poor lady 
was delirious before I got there." 
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CHAPTER I 
PUDSEY WAS WRONG 

" T DO not hesitate to say, gentlemen," said old Mr. 

A Jennings with grave deliberation, and nodding as 
he looked around a select company of his fellow- 
burgesses, "that in my opinion — and it is an opinion 
largely prevalent in this municipal town — Pudsey was 
wrong." 

A hum of approval circled round the little group, 
which consisted chiefly of those Councillors who had 
followed the Mayor upon the occasion of his with- 
drawal. Pudsey was wrong; and disloyalty, latterly 
suspected in a few doubtful cases, was banning to 
assume the proportions of a raging epidemic. Pudsey 
was certainly wrong. 

" Not but what I consider His Worship morally 
right," cried Mr. Harry Crickshaw; "but then, his 
animosity against Alderman Oswin was quite sufficient 
to blind him to the true bearings of the matter. 

" Certainly ! " conceded old Mr. Jennings with genial 
consideration, and he turned at once towards Mr. John 
Pudsey, sitting disconsolate and very uncomfortable in 
his customary armchair. "Certainly, nobody would 
accuse our worthy fellow- townsman of wilful delin- 
quency, but as a question of procedure, Pudsey was 
wrong. Pudsey was hasty. Pudsey was impolitic. 
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Pudsey was deficient in foresight in respect of the 
position in which he was about to place his friends." 

Old Mr. Jennings paused a moment, and then pro- 
ceeded to amplify this indictment, emphasising the 
various points as they arose with a wave of his fore- 
finger. "Pudsey was wrong — in declaring that he would 
not sit Pudsey was impolitic — in vacating the chair 
after the declaration that he would not sit Pudsey 
was deficient in foresight — since he has led his sup- 
porters into a complication from which there is no 
dignified extraction. I must say," and here the ancient 
auctioneer and land agent became very stern, "that 
when I followed His Worship out of the chamber upon 
that occasion, I did it in full confidence that he saw 
clearly the course he was about to pursue." 

It was an informal meeting of the Mayor's supporters 
held in the parlour of the "Green Dragon" — and there 
had been many such of late. Night after night excited 
burgesses dropped in to give His Worship a few home- 
thrusts and lament the plight of Bristlington ; but neither 
taunts nor appeal wrought the slightest effect Night 
after night Mr. John Pudsey remained silent, and — 
except that he was becoming a little more round, a 
little more rubicund, and possibly a little more apo- 
plectic — unchanged. 

It was in vain to lay the matter clearly before him 
and urge the necessity for compromise. With stolid 
determination, but without excitement, John Pudsey 
had invariably replied that he would not sit 

But to-night it had been arranged that "pressure" 
must be brought to bear upon the Mayor. 

"The facts are these," explained the Nestor of 
Bristlington for the fiftieth time : " His Worship will 
not sit until the Alderman has withdrawn the offensive 
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word ; but the Alderman cannot eliminate the objection- 
able epithet until the Mayor is sitting. The contention 
therefore constitutes the horns of a dilemma which for 
six months has made our native town the laughing-stock 
of all the country for fifty miles around." 

There was no point upon which a Bristlingtonian was 
so sensitive as the reputation of his native town, and 
every man present winced with the exception of the 
Mayor. He remained inflexible. To tell the sad 
truth, the description of himself in verse as a golden- 
spangled hen had so hardened his sensibilities that he 
was no longer susceptible to reason or argument As he 
said at the time, it was not himself that he cared about, 
one whit, but the slur cast upon the civic robe and chain. 

Then the conversation became general. The bur- 
gesses talked aloud to each other, for the most part 
across the parlour, completely ignoring the presence 
of the gentleman of whom they talked, a plan which 
combines the advantage of untrammelled freedom of 
speech with absolute privacy of opinion. 

"Well, it was the stupidest thing that ever came 
under my knowledge." 

" Certainly ! for now the Mayor is bound to stultify 
himself." 

" And that's a pretty spectacle for the world at large." 

"Job Oswin will never withdraw." 

" Not if I know the man." 

But at the mention of Job Oswin things took an un- 
expected turn. Mr. Harry Crickshaw chipped in with 
a bit of exclusive information. 

"I say. What do you think? Do you know any- 
thing?" 

"No. What is it?" 

" Why, haven't any of you heard ? " 
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" No. Not a sound." 

"Job Oswin's got little Mrs. Oswin there now. She 
won't stay at Oakleigh until Miss Lane comes back. 
She goes about all over the place saying that Mr. John 
Rumblelow poisoned her daughter in order to marry 
Miss Margaret Lane. She says John Rumblelow has 
had thousands out of the girl. I tell you, old Dr. 
Podymore is furious, and so is Lawyer Kineton too. 
The poor girl said this w^en she was delirious. But 
Job Oswin declares he*ll take the matter up. He 
swears he'll get to the bottom of it some way or the 
other." 

" Then there will be a pretty shindy in Bristlington." 

** But there's no truth in it, for certain ? " 

" Well, some very funny things have been said. It 
makes a man wonder a little — not about poison, of 
course ; but — but money was wanted." 

" Oh, yes, money was wanted" 

" But then we all know what Bristlington is and how 
people talk — though it is not so much what they say, 
but what they hint" 

" Ah, yes ! what they hint" 

"Delirium invariably proceeds by contraries," cried 
old Mr. Jennings, raising his voice to be heard above 
the babel. " I may be wrong, and if so the future will 
refute me, but I venture to predict — and I think I am 
not prone to a premature expression of opinion — that 
Alderman Oswin will find another mare's nest That, 
however, I presume will not minimise the pitfall into 
which Pudsey has run his head." 

So again public attention was directed to the un- 
fortunate Mayor, who under pressure was beginning to 
get fidgety and to fiddle with his fingers and shuffle 
with his feet 
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"There is only one way," continued the ancient 
oracle. " Oswin must consent to substitute, and Pudsey 
must sit" 

"Never!" cried the adamantine chief magistrate of 
Bristlington — " never as long as I live." 

" I should suggest," went on old Mr. Jennings without 
deigning to notice, "that some gentleman of ex- 
perience in transacting business of delicacy — I would 
not undertake the commission myself — should be dele- 
gated to call upon Mr. Alderman Oswin and induce him 
to undertake to substitute the word * omitted.' Then all 
I can say is, the ground being cut from under Pudsey's 
feet, he will have no alternative but to sit" 

"Unless he desires to sacrifice the public interest 
to a private pique." 

" Or to be the butt of everybody." 

" Or to look like a cod-fish and stare and say nothing." 

"He must sit." 

" Of course he must sit." 

" Then what the devil do we appoint a Deputy-Mayor 
for ? " The words rang out above the general hubbub. 
There was silence at once. Exasperated, under pres- 
sure anything but gentle, yet by no means crushed, 
Mr. John Pudsey had leapt suddenly to his feet He 
stood at bay, and glared defiantly around, challenging 
the boldest to reply to the repeated inquiry, " What the 
devil do we appoint a Deputy-Mayor for ? " 

It was a question never before asked in Bristlington, 
where the appointment had always been taken as a 
matter of course. The chosen individual, being upon 
all occasions ceremoniously and respectfully addressed 
as " Mr. Deputy-Mayor," added much to the dignity of 
the town, but his utility had not within the memory 
of man been put to the test. Always in reserve, he 
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shone unnoticed like a star in daylight in presence of 
the sun, and such the glory of the civic regalia, no 
Mayor of Bristlington had ever been known to suffer 
even temporary eclipse. 

The effect was instantaneous. To be sure — ^the 
Deputy-Mayor! Nobody had ever thought of him. 
And here was His Worship all the while with a trump 
card up his civic sleeve. 

« What did I tell you, gentlemen ? What did I say ? " 
cried old Mr. Jennings, rising hastily and picking up his 
stick. " I said we followed His Worship in full confi- 
dence. Gentlemen, that confidence has not been mis- 
placed. I will myself— with the Mayor's permission — 
approach Mr. Alderman Oswin without delay. I shall 
just catch him at home. I shall — with the Mayor's 
approval — suggest ''omitted'' He will certainly be at 
home." And without waiting for either permission 
or approval he prepared to hurry away. 

But Mr. John Pudsey, finding himself lifted upon 
a sudden tidal wave of popularity, was less accommo- 
dating. 

" * Unwittingly omittedl " he shouted. 

Old Mr. Jennings, already toddling out of the 
door, echoed back, *' Unwittingly omitted'' and was 
gone. 

Mr. Alderman Oswin at once cordially responded. 
He explained that he had no private animus in the 
matter, and that his only desire was to vindicate the 
inviolability of the minute-book, an object now attained. 
But he could not accept ''unwittingly'' " Omitted" he 
at once heartily embraced ; but "unwittingly" was not 
the truth. He suggested the alternative " with design" 
" With design omitted" Mr. Alderman Oswin considered 
might meet the case. 
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Old Mr. Jennings returned prepared to recommend 
this, but Mr. John Pudsey at once shook his head. He 
would not even h'sten to the word " design^* which he said 
to his mind conveyed an imputation against the Town 
Clerk. He further proposed " inadvertently'* 

Mr. Alderman Oswin refused " inadvertently** without 
comment 

And such was the nice discrimination of language 
begotten in Bristlington of municipal life that fully 
a week elapsed before a word adequate to the occasion 
could be selected. With an air of mystery in his 
manner, and an expression of phenomenal earnestness 
upon his face, old Mr. Jennings trotted to and fro 
between the parties all day long; but there were 
moments when an adjustment so delicate threatened to 
overtax the wit of Bristlington, even aided by Johnson's 
Dictionary. 

The Alderman suggested *' purposely** 

But this was rejected on the question of style, 
for the Mayor considered it sounded petty, and Mr. 
Harry Crickshaw despised it as both feminine and 
childish. 

He thought of ** intentionally !* Yet, although nothing 
could be brought against this truly unobjectionable 
adverb, it found no favour. 

At last a happy inspiration flashed across the brain 
of Mr. Harry Crickshaw. 

"Why not 'wittingly*?** he asked. 

" A most eligible word," cried old Mr. Jennings, and 
clapped his hands in glee. 

" It does not pledge anybody to anything," said Mr. 
Harry Crickshaw with the airy carelessness of one who, 
knowing the value of his suggestion, is not going to 
expend valuable breath in pressing it. The word at 
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once found unanimous favour, and was cordially ac- 
cepted by Alderman Oswin, who very quickly assumed 
the credit of having selected it himself Within a 
quarter of an hour of this happy reconciliation it was 
known all over Bristlington that an adjourned meeting 
of the Municipal Council had been convened, and that 
an extraordinary meeting was to take place immediately 
afterwards. Then for the next three days the town 
waited, expectant, feverish with suppressed excitement, 
since it was whispered that upon the occasion of His 
Worship's resumption of the chair the ceremonial would 
be most dignified and impressive. 

And so it proved. Over the adjourned meeting the 
Deputy-Mayor presided, as everybody afterwards ad- 
mitted, with both grace and efficiency. The Alderman 
expressed a desire to substitute for the objectionable 
word ^^ suppressed!* the phrase ** wittingly omitted** 
which he trusted would prove acceptable. The Deputy- 
Mayor silently bowed his consent. Mr. Alderman 
Oswin then rose again, and commenced what promised, 
from his demeanour, to be a long speech, when 
he was interrupted by the quiet voice of the Town 
Clerk. 

" I do not know," interposed Mr. Kineton, and his 
shrewd little features looked sharper still under his 
horsehair wig, "whether Mr. Alderman Oswin will 
desire to continue his remarks, since the deleted words 
have been replaced more than six months ago." 

The Alderman then graciously admitted that, such 
being the case, he had no more to say. 

The Deputy-Mayor, having first signed the minutes 
of the last meeting, then rose. ** Aldermen and gentle- 
men of the Municipal Town of Bristlington," he said, 
*• it will be my privilege, as it will be my delight, without 
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delay to wait upon His Worship the Mayor, and in- 
form him of what has taken place.'' 

At once the old Council-chamber resounded with 
unanimous cries of "Hear, hear!" and ** Support the 
Deputy-Mayor!" Here the whole Corporation, rising 
as one man, followed the Deputy-Mayor out of the 
doorway, across the courtyard, past the robing-room, 
and down the street to the residence of Mr. John 
Pudsey. Mounting the step, the Deputy-Mayor at 
once raised his hand to ring the bell, but before his 
fingers could possibly reach the knob the door was 
promptly opened by the senior Sergeant-at-Mace, and 
His Worship, fully robed and chained, and carrying 
his cocked-hat in his hand, stepped, with nervous 
alacrity, out upon the doorstep. 

The assembled population of Bristlington raised a 
cheer. The Deputy-Mayor, in a voice inaudible in the 
tumult, was seen to inform His Worship of what had 
happened. His Worship graciously bowed, then turned, 
and, with an imperial wave of the forefinger, beckoned 
to both Sergeants - at - Mace, who, thus summoned, 
hastened forward, bearing the symbols of office. The 
time-honoured procession quickly formed, and, followed 
by the multitude, wended its way back to the Council- 
chamber, where, amidst deafening applause, the interim 
was brought to an end and John Pudsey sat 

It was on this occasion tiiat Mr. John Pudsey made 
the memorable speech which, if old Mr. Jennings was a 
judge of oratory — and who should be if he were not? — 
had never been equalled from the civic chair of Bristling- 
ton, and will never be excelled. 

He rose and said — 

"Mr. Deputy-Mayor, Aldermen and Gentlemen, — It 
is within the knowledge of you all that for a period 
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of time there has existed in this Ancient Municipal 
Town of Bristiington" {Hear^ hear! Hear, hear!) "an 
apparent — I speak advisedly, gentlemen" {Hear/) — 
"an apparent conflict between two great principles." 
{Hear, heart) " I refer, gentlemen — if I may so express 
myself — to the chastity of the minute-book and the 
inviolability of the Chair. This Chair, gentiemen, of 
which for a brief term I am the unworthy custodian " 
{No, no /) — " the unworthy custodian — it is my loftiest 
aspiration to pass on to its next occupant untarnished 
and unimpaired. Gentiemen, the integrity of the 
minute-book is no less dear to me. And the honour 
of the Chair is no less dear to our esteemed fellow- 
townsman Mr. Alderman Oswin. Gentiemen, his 
warmth was but zeal, and we respect him for it, and 
we recognise — and the town has long recognised — that 
there is no man living more worthy of the gratitude of 
his native town than Mr. Alderman Oswin." {Hear, 
hear I Hear, hear f) 

Upon this Mr. Alderman Oswin rose and affirmed 
defiantly, as if expecting to find it disputed, that there 
was no man in Bristlington — nay, in this county of 
Somesuchshire — nay, in this home of freedom, our 
native kingdom of England, more respected, more 
beloved, more esteemed, than our worthy Mayor, His 
Worship John Pudsey, Esquire. 

Then old Mr. Jennings, as he gracefully put it, got 
upon his feet to express the opinion — an opinion which 
might, however, be wrong — that Bristiington had never 
before known two such sons as His Worship John 
Pudsey, Esquire, and Mr. Alderman Oswin. Mr. Harry 
Crickshaw said the town might well be gratified at the 
tone in which the struggle had been conducted; and 
everybody in turn said something so pleasant and 
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silken that, for the time being, the Corporation chamber 
became a land of milk and honey, and, overcome by 
emotion, the Mayor shed tears. 

For a moment he fumbled for his handkerchief under 
the civic gown ; and, when he had wiped his eyes, the 
meeting proceeded to the business of the day. 

That, however, awakened little interest in the town, 
for Bristlingtonians were already busy with the rumour 
that, as to that other matter. Job Oswin had determined 
to take it up and push through with it to the bitter 
end. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE RETURN 

A LMOST a month elapsed after the death of Hetty 
S\ Oswin before Maggie Lane was able to return 
to Oakleigh Court At the time of her sudden accession 
to fortune she was staying with a branch of her father's 
family in Midlandshire ; for Mr. Kineton, wisely con- 
sidering that ten thousand was no mean sum in itself, 
but only when compared with Josiah Oswin's gigantic 
fortune, had some time ago communicated with the 
Lanes, setting forth her independent position, her isola- 
tion, and the possibility that she might some day inherit 
great wealth. In response Maggie was invited to 
Midlandshire, and urged by the lawyer, who pointed out 
that she might be the means of bringing about a re- 
conciliation between her father and his family, she ac- 
cepted the invitation and had remained there ever since. 

But this delay, whilst it increased her longing to be 
back in her old home, also whetted the curiosity of the 
village concerning her return, and many were the 
rumours of her expected arrival. At last, one warm 
day early in August, it became known that Miss Lane 
was to arrive in the afternoon. "And that's certain 
sure," insisted Miss Keziah Crane loftily, " for Bracher 
the butler told me so himself, out of his very own 
mouth." 
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The news ran round Oakleigh in no time, and very 
shortly after midday everybody of importance had 
assembled at the doorway of the shop. But the con- 
versation did not hum so merrily as in the time gone 
by, for the reason that, in a community where the 
highest morality was never to differ from popular 
opinion, nobody cared to be the one to speak first 

" You've all heard tell what's said," began Miss Keziah 
Crane, feeling her way gently. " Now, what do ee all 
think?" 

*'I do know what I do think," said Mrs. William 
Cotching, slowly and wisely shaking her head. 

" An' so do I, too," broke in little Dorothy Chick. 

*' An' so do I, too," echoed long Selina Hallett; "but 
tidden for I to say." 

" No more tidden." 

" No more 'tis." 

" Now, that's what I do think myself," continued Miss 
Keziah Crane with impressive emotion, ''and this much 
I would say, that if wrong have been done — whether by 
high or low — I do hope, please the Almighty, that mid 
all come out" 

The piety of the wish at once set everybody at ease 
and loosened every tongue. 

"You see, there she was, up and well — and then she 
was gone. An' not so much as a teaspoon o' physic to 
help her like," reflected Mrs. William Cotching, who felt 
the pathos of this deprivation since in her time she had 
swallowed gallons of physic to remedy quite imaginary 
disorders. 

" I said so to old Dr. Podynlore, I did, when he rode 
over to see our John for the St Anthony Fire," cried 
little Mrs. Chick excitedly. " I said I would to Sally 
Hallett— didn't I, Sally Hallett, that day that Mrs. 
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William Cotching killed a pig? — an' I did I said, la! 
' Dr. Podymore, do look as if she must ha' got poisoned, 
though we can't tell how.' 'Bless the ooman!' — so he 
said, quite angry like — an' I told Miss Keziah Crane the 
same the very same day, didn't I, Miss Keziah Crane ? 
'Bless the ooman ! there is natures can poison their own 
selves unbeknown till they do honeycomb their insides 
into holes and then die to once.' Do make a body feel 
all over uncomfortable like— don't it?" 

"Well, I do believe she poisoned herself for love," 
said Sally Hallett with decision. ''An' she looked like 
one that could do it, to my mind." 

"What! When she were to marry the one she 
wanted?" they all scoffed in chorus. 

"Well, I do then," insisted Sally Hallett, determined 
to have a romance. " For what must a girl's feelings be 
to know the one she promised is all for another, an' that 
other for he. For the young Squire was a-kissing o' 
Miss Lane that night under the apple trees, for I saw it 
myself, wi* my very own eyes, and I did declare I never 
would tell, but now I have — so there ! " 

"Ah!" sighed Miss Keziah Crane, for she lamented 
such a falling off in the Miss Margaret Lane whom she 
had always so much admired. " There was more than 
showed." 

" An' is," cried Mrs. William Cotching decisively. 

"An' more to come to light For they in Bristlington 
that have got it in hand don't mean to let it rest And 
that I do know," cried Sally Hallett 

And so they tattled on, until at last there arose a 
little cloud of white summer dust above the hedgerows 
of the winding road, and then a carris^e came in sight 

"'Tisshe!" "No, it isn't!" " Yes, 'tis, I tell ee!" "So 
'tis! " they whispered, elbowing each other in excitement 
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as the carriage drew near. Then they all curtseyed to 
her as she passed. "Miss Crane, Mrs. Cotching," said 
her lips as she nodded to each. "Ah, well ! She's For- 
tune's darling again, whether or no," cried one. " And 
so she is," they all agreed; for the frankness of her 
smile in response to their salutation went to their hearts, 
and from that time forth they thought harm only of 
John Rumblelow. 

And the sight of these homely people, whom she had 
known from infancy, was pleasant also to Margaret 
Lane. She turned her head and glanced back at them, 
after she had passed ; and the familiar faces of this 
group of village folk, staring after her in wonder, just as 
though they had never seen her before, for the first time 
made her fully realise the startling change that had be- 
fallen her. Hitherto she dared not think of it — the 
death of Hetty came upon her with such astounding 
suddenness, that it filled her soul with awe. But this 
afternoon her mind was carried back to a time, more 
than two years ago, before Hetty had even come to 
stay, and when she was a kind of mistress in Oakleigh, 
with only Uncle Jos. The illusion was not dispelled 
when presently the carriage drew up in front of the 
great porch. Bracher shufHed forward, bowing, to open 
the carriage door, and old Dr. Podymore, who hastened 
out to welcome her, helped her to alight, and ceremoni- 
ously led her into the house. 

"I am a self-invited guest for a few days, my dear 
lady," beamed the old gentleman, both proud of his rich 
trusteeship and fond of his ward. 

"I am so glad," she cried, smiling her gratitude, and 
they sat down in the hall by an open window looking 
out upon the lawns. 

*' How is Mrs. Oswin ? " she asked him quickly, in a 
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low voice " I quite understand that she could not bear 
to stay here." 

The old gentleman winced, and she saw his face be- 
come suddenly grave. 

^I am afraid she is almost beside herself/' he pre- 
sently said half-testily» and then tried at once to explain 
it away by adding, " But she had never a strong mind, 
you know, my dear." 

" It was so sudden," reflected the girl sadly. " Shall 
I go to see her." 

"Perhaps you had better not — better not for the 
present, my dear. We must have a little chat together 
—quite a business interview. Kineton will come over 
on purpose one of these days. Not now, but at an early 
opportunity, when you have settled down a little." 

After this no more was said of Hetty or her mother, 
and very soon old Dr. Podymore went away to make 
some visits, and Maggie was left alone. For an hour or 
two she was occupied with the business of her return ; 
but towards evening, when the trees were casting long 
shadows across the lawns, she strolled out of doors and 
loitered in the cool shade. 

One by one she visited the familiar places where she 
had spent so many happy moments in the spring. But 
during her absence everything had changed The gold- 
crest's nest still hung under the cedar branch, but the 
young had hatched and flown some time ago, and some- 
body had torn the tits' bottle out of the thorn bush. 
The birds to which they used to listen had ceased from 
song. A few weeks and they would be gone away again 
across the seas. A sadness crept over her as she thought 
of Hetty's death, and then she fell to wondering whether 
John Rumblelow had been very sorry after all when 
Hetty was snatched away so suddenly, and whether 
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Hetty had thought of her and forgfiven her before she 
died. 

Every nook and comer was haunted with some remi- 
niscence of John Rumblelow, but at the thought of 
seeing him s^ain she trembled with anxiety and fear. 
How would it happen, and where would it be? The 
letter she had written was abrupt and unkind. The 
appeal to his honour now arose before her mind as 
something hideous and insulting. Besides, she had 
turned away upon the hill and shrunk back as if the 
mere sight of him were hateful to her. 

With a sense of loneliness there grew also upon her 
a feeling of self-depreciation. She fetched the key and 
went into the little church, and stood near to the old 
Rumblelow monument beside the vault, where the flat 
stone had been so recently relaid. Then all the rest 
was forgotten, and only tiie generosity of Hetty sur- 
vived. She had wished to set right the injustice done 
by Uncle Jos. Already money was saved to do so; 
and all her irritability had been due only to her illness. 
In the dim light of the pillared nave all the littlenesses 
of the past melted away, until there remained only the 
memory of a Hetty glorified by death, and free from 
all weaknesses — even those that lie nearest to the human 
heart 

It was close upon sunset when she left the church, 
and a glow of yellow eventide was shining through the 
dark cedars and between the holly bushes. But she 
had not seen enough of her beloved Oakleigh; and, 
carrying the great key in her hand, she walked quickly 
down to the meadows, and then was tempted to run 
across to take one look at the brook. 

She had scarcely entered the field when she came 
upon John Rumblelow. 
u 
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Her surprise at seeing him there, in a spot so private 
and unexpected, was so great that she could not conceal 
her astonishment But she quickly recovered herself, 
and stepped forward to speak to him. 

He too was so disconcerted that he at once began to 
falter an explanation. 

"I heard you were to come home to-day. I — I did 
not dream of meeting you. But I could not stay away. 
I thought that in the evening you would be out-of-doors, 
and perhaps I might just catch sight of you upon the 
terrace." 

She turned back towards the house. "Won't you 
come in?" she asked him. "Dr. Podymore will be 
there very soon." 

" Not to-night ; but I will walk back with you if I 
may." 

They strolled into the garden, wandering uncon- 
sciously to the very place where formerly they had 
been so often together. It was so natural to be there 
again, that the spirit of her letter to him was realised. 
They had left off at the stile where they met upon the 
evening when he avowed his love, and all that came 
afterwards was ignored ; nor did the recollection of 
their brief half-hour place any restraint upon them, or 
destroy the freedom of their old confidential friendship. 

"You have been staying with your father's people, 
Kineton told me. How did you like Midlandshire ? " 
he asked her, as they drew near the house. 

" It is not half so beautiful as this," she answered with 
enthusiasm, and stopped to glance round once more at 
the familiar woods and hills. 

" Were they kind to you ? " 

She hesitated a little, whilst candour compelled the 
reflection that she had not been very happy at first, and 
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even less so when her sudden accession to fortune made 
her the object of universal enthusiasm. 

" Oh, yes, they were quite kind ; only — I was never 
really at home, and always longing for the old familiar 
places." 

"Nobody knows that feeling more than myself. It 
seems to me that there is no spot on earth to compare 
with Whorbury." 

Her ear found an underlying sadness in the tone of 
his voice; it was easy to understand that his love of 
Whorbury was mingled with regret All the while she 
had felt that he was greatly changed since they parted 
some three months ago. The light-heartedness of the 
old days was gone, and many troubles had made him 
grave ; but he loved her still — of that she could be quite 
certain. And she loved him with a deeper tenderness 
because he was unhappy, and her heart whispered that he 
had need of her. She was glad that he said nothing of 
his love ; and yet it seemed to her that some hidden 
care troubled his mind. 

Just then the plump little figure of old Dr. Pod}miore 
came bustling towards them along the terrace. 

"May I come to see you to-morrow?" asked John 
Rumblelow eagerly. 

" Yes, come to-morrow," she replied in a whisper, for 
Dr. Podymore was already close by. 

They stood all together and talked for a few minutes ; 
and presently, at the porch, John Rumblelow took his 
leave, and the girl went indoors. 

Old Dr. Podymore preferred a quiet walk by himself, 
intending, doubtless, to think about his patients whilst 
enjoying the delightful cool of the evening. But his 
thoughts did not wander from the case of Margaret 
Lane, and many a time he chuckled to himself— a little. 
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continuous, self-satisfied chuckle, that caused his ribs to 
shake, and his goffered shirt-front to vibrate. 

"She must have written to let him know the very 
minute she was coming," he reflected, and laughed 
again, and then shook his head. " No doubt there is 
something in what they have been saying. You never 
can tell, and, as they always say, these quiet ones are 
the most deep." 

But whilst he thus pondered, he kept repeating aloud, 
as elderly gentlemen giveij to contemplation frequently 
will, time after time, the same little phrase : — 

"Oh, well I Oh, well! Oh, well!" 

Which only meant that old Dr. Podymore was quite 
prepared to pronounce a favourable pr(^[nosis upon the 
case. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE ANNIVERSARY 

THE beautiful summer days passed slowly by, but 
nothing happened to tempt Maggie from the seclu- 
sion of Oakleigh. She had seen no one from Bristlingfton 
but old Dr. Podymore, for Lawyer Kineton's visit had 
more than once been postponed ; but John Rumblelow, 
it was noticed in the village, walked over from Whor- 
bury " every afternoon of his life, so regular as a church 
clock." 

So they were constantly together. 

Sometimes they sat for hours under the shade of the 
broad-leaved chestnut trees, or, unconscious that their 
doings could be of interest to anybody but themselves, 
strolled in the quiet woods, or even by the riverside, 
within sight of the road to Bristlington. John Rumble- 
low did not speak of love. Yet, by a thousand signs, 
she knew that he loved her. The loss of gaiety which 
was so noticeable ih him she found natural enough, and 
she felt grateful for his reserve. She also found it easy 
to understand the delicacy of feeling which could not 
so quickly forget the sadness of poor Hetty's sudden 
death. 

But one afternoon the tying of a fly gave them an 
excuse to sit in the summer-house. The place was 
delightfully sweet and cool, for the windows at this 
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season were half-covered with the g^een leafage of en- 
croaching creepers that clambered over the walls and 
shut out the light, and the open door showed nothing 
but a mottled shade from overhanging trees. 

She sat down in the old oak chair, and presently he 
unburdened his heart of the past and again spoke of his 
love for her, 

" Do you know this is an anniversary? " 

She looked perplexed. She did not in the least 
understand his meaning. 

'* It is exactly twelve months ago that you poached 
the fish from the bridge." 

She appeared to question it for a moment, and then 
she realised that indeed a year had passed. 

*' It seems impossible," she said. " The time has gone 
so fast" 

" To me it has been a lifetime," he replied mournfully. 

Her sympathy with his troubles was so deep, and her 
unexpressed love for him so tender, that she uncon- 
sciously laid her hand on his arm as she tried to 
comfort him. 

" At least," she whispered, thinking of Whorbury and 
the bailiffs and all the rest of it, " they were not of your 
own making." 

"Yes," he said with decision, "all that really dis- 
tresses me was my own fault" 

" Your mind exaggerates," she told him. " It does 
not seem so to me." 

" I will tell you," he burst out, speaking very quickly 
from a sudden impulse to disburden his soul. " Twelve 
months ago I had never suffered a care, and never even 
thought a meanness. I fell in love with you then — that 
evening — and I have loved you ever since. But I was 
too weak or too proud to obey the longing of my heart ; 
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and almost at that moment I found that Whorbury, which 
had been everything to me, was in reality little more than 
a name. Nothing but exile lay before me. Yet even 
that I felt might be happy if only I had your love. I 
pictured the very thing you afterwards spoke of in this 
very place — fighting it out and making a way for our- 
selves. But I only dreamt about it I had not the force 
of will to win you and undertake it And the other thing 
was so easy. Sometimes it even looked like a duty " 

" Yes, I can understand that," she interposed quietly. 

"Well, you know how it turned out A fortnight 
later the crisis came, and my grandfather went away. 
But the more I saw you the more I loved you ; and the 
more I realised the hopeless state of affairs, the more 
despicable it seemed to marry only for money. I wanted 
to break it off, but that was impossible " 

She raised her hand to stop him. He saw her shudder 
and she was trembling with agitation, for he seemed to 
be speaking of that night under the apple-trees. 

" If you had done so," she cried, " we could never have 
forgiven ourselves." 

" You saved me from that," he replied, in all sincerity 
and gratitude. "After your letter, I set myself to 
keep my word,. and I — I lo3^1y tried to make her 
happy." 

"She was happy, you may be sure. She loved you 
madly. So why should you upbraid yourself? " 

He rose from his chair and paced restlessly across 
the room. 

" I will tell you what mortifies me beyond every- 
thing," he cried. " I could not speak of it to anyone 
else in the world. After all was arranged and the day 
fixed, an unexpected money difficulty arose. I was at 
my wits' end. The rascals, no doubt, saw their oppor- 
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tunity. I might have been arrested for debt I could 
not allow a public scandal then — on the eve of my 
wedding. And Hetty had before urged me to take 
money of her, until we quite quarrelled about it. She had 
saved a large sum. We were to be married in a month, 
I was weak enough to accept it to meet the emergency." 

" That was the greatest pleasure she ever had," cried 
the girl, and her face brightened with joyful emotion. 

" But it is gone and I cannot repay it" 

" It was hers to give," she argued eagerly, and then a 
sadness fell upon her as she added : " Poor Hetty ! It 
was to have been saved for me." 

" It would have gone to Mrs. Oswin," he sighed. *' It 
is a sort of debt of honour, and the thought of it vexes 
me beyond expression." 

"You remind me that I may be wanted," said the 
girl, at the same time rising as if to go. " I understand 
what you feel and sympathise with you with all my 
heart But do not be anxious about Mrs. Oswin. 
I mean to be very liberal to her. Mr. Kineton is to 
come this very afternoon, and that is one of the first 
things to be considered." 

She paused a moment, then moved slowly towards 
the door, then stopped again. 

"I think people are too proud about money," she said, 
but without looking at him. "Now I have this — ^this 
great fortune. What good could it do me if I might 
not help anyone — anyone I was fond of?" 

''How I have wished you were poor," he cried fer- 
vently, " and I had everything to offer." 

"You aspire to be another Rumblelow Cophetua," she 
suggested, with a little laugh that for want of gaiety 
came to an untimely end. 

" No, not even that I could be happy to be anything 
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without meanness — a labourer in a cottage — if I might 
marry the woman I love." 

There was silence, except for the gentle rustling of 
the leaves against the walls and upon the trees around. 
She was standing very near to the open doorway, but as 
he finished speaking she had turned away and he could 
not see her face. But he saw that her shoulders quivered 
and her breathing was short and quick. 

" I will marry you," she said slowly, in a voice very 
low, but at the same time most clear and distinct, "if 
you will agree to one condition." 

He sprang towards her. He would have caught her 
in his arms ; but there came a hasty step upon the path, 
the unmistakable shuffle of Bracher seeking his mistress. 
Bracher had searched many places in vain, and as he 
bent forward his venerable head and gave the informa- 
tion, "Mr. Kineton, miss," his confidential whisper 
seemed to be tinged with a melancholy bordering upon 
mute reproach. 

" Coming. Bracher ! " 

With nervous haste she stepped out upon the path, and 
hurrying between the trees,stood in the open light and sun. 

Then she turned round, waited until John Rumble- 
low was by her side, and again walked quickly towards 
the house. 

"You have not told me the condition," he said, 
" though I am dying to fulfil it." 

"Some other time must do," she laughed, and quickened 
her pace. 

" Make the anniversary complete," he implored of her, 
" and come down this evening to the riverside." 

" I may not be able to get away," she answered ; and 
at the same moment abruptly held out her hand to 
say " Good-bye." 
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Yet as their eyes met she relented, and as they parted 
she whispered, " I will if I can." 

The two trustees awaited her without impatience, 
solemnly chatting over a bottle of the late Josiah 
Oswin's port Their conversation appeared to be of 
a peculiarly confidential nature, for they were leaning 
forward until their faces nearly touched ; and although 
the lawyer had put on his gold spectacles, the bundle 
of papers by his side remained untied. As she entered 
they drew back, but with significant glances at each 
other which promised that the subject should be 
resumed hereafter. Were they saying that she would 
marry John Rumblelow ? the girl thought 

However, they turned to business with alacrity, and 
their progress was most remarkable. For at all matters 
of business dear old Dr. Podymore was a jewel of the 
first water. He got such a quick grip of the subject 
and proceeded with such despatch, that things appeared 
to be settled in no time. He had one universal remedy 
for every complication — a solution for every difficulty. 
A lingering explanation of six months' rent in hand 
he set right in a minute with a "But you may leave 
all that to Kineton, my dear lady." And when Mrs. 
Oswin was spoken of, and Maggie, with feverish anxiety, 
reiterated that she wished to be liberal, "to be ex- 
tremely liberal," he advised, in a whisper supported 
by something almost like a wink, "Leave that to 
Kineton, my dear. Leave that to Kineton." 

So everything went, as people say, on wheels, and 
the plate had been checked off on the inventory and 
found correct, when old Dr. Podymore, with much 
importance, put his hand in his breeches pocket and 
drew forth a key. 

"It will be enough for one of us to attend Miss 
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Lane," suggested littie Mr. Kineton with considerate 
self-abnegation as he poured out for himself another 
glass of port 

Old Dr. Podymore offered his arm. Together they 
ascended the broad staircase, and with a stately for- 
mality, due to the importance of their mission, he 
bowed to Maggfie as he opened the door and stood 
aside for her to enter the great panelled chamber in 
which both poor Uncle Jos and Hetty had passed away. 

The room struck her as unexpectedly dark and 
gloomy and the air seemed close and oppressive ; but 
there was no time for melancholy reflection, as old Dr. 
Podymore, having first turned the key against possible 
intrusion, mounted a chair and begaLti at once both to 
explain and illustrate the opening of the secret chest 
At last with birdlike s^ility he hopped from his pedestal 
to hand her the little morocco case of the great heirloom 
diamond. 

The good gentleman was making quite a little speech, 
trusting that she might "long be spared to enjoy the 
great blessing of wealth and to wear this magnificent 
ornament which Providence " 

But the girl gave a sudden cry. She had pressed the 
spring, and the cover, bursting open, showed the gold 
setting broken and twisted, but it no longer held the 
stone. 

" It is gone ! " she cried—" stolen ! " 

Old Dr. Podymore's shaven face became purple with 
consternation. She saw his hand tremble as he took the 
case, and holding the bit of metal between his finger and 
thumb examined it narrowly as if half expecting that 
the diamond must be hidden there after all 

** It must be someone in the house," cried Maggie in 
alarm. 
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*• No, no," he said, with quick decision. " Your cousin 
told me this, my dear, and I — I said she was in delirium. 
Ifs a terrible thing — a terrible thing. And they do 
become delirious, my dear lady — ^generally — in such 
cases. She told me the diamond was gone. She said 
Rumblelow took it to raise money upon it Don't give 
way, my dear— don't give way. It will certainly be got 
back. That was intended. But I shall never respect 
Rumblelow again. It is not upright — it is not the act of 
a gentleman. I did not believe it No man of honour, 
my child, would credit it of another. I would have 
sworn she was delirious, merely upon the impossibility 
of the thing. And such cases get delirious nine out 
of ten. But the man is a blackguard ; the man is an 
— an — infernal blackguard. Don't cry, my dear lady, 
and — and look so frightened We shall get you your 
diamond again — there is no fear of that. He can only 
have pawned it, you know. But there is no time to 
waste, and something must be done. We must inform 

Kineton. Let us do so at once, and then *' He 

strode towards the door. " But we had better leave that 
to Kineton. We'll leave it to Kineton." 

He had scarcely got two steps before the girl stood 
in front of him. She was pale as death. She was not 
crying, she was even self-possessed, although there were 
tears upon her cheeks and in her eyes. 

"Do not tell, Dr. Podymore," she begged eagerly. 
" He will get it back, or tell us where it is. Let nobody 
know but ourselves — not even Mr. Kineton." 

" But the responsibility is too *' 

"No, no," she implored. "There is none, because, 
as you say yourself, there is no risk." 

She clasped her hands. Suddenly she threw her arms 
around his neck. 
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"Dear Dr. Podymore, do not say a word. It is a 
disgrace — and it can be hidden. It will be easy to 
hide it And he has been in such difficulties. At 
least wait until to-morrow. And by that time it shall 
be right — I promise it shall be right" 

" But it is due to Kineton to " 

"Tell him I am upset I cannot come down again. 
Say the room was too much for me, and business must 
wait until to-morrow. Say anything, dear Dr. Podymore. 
From you it will come so well. And by to-morrow we 
shall see the way to set all right without telling at all — 
without even telling at all." 

Old Dr. Podymore showed signs of gfiving way. She 
took him by the arm — led him to the door — ^half pushed 
him out into the passage. She listened to be sure of 
his doubting footsteps across the hall. 

Then she locked herself in, and throwing herself upon 
her knees at the bedside, with one broken-hearted wail, 
" And I love him ! Oh, I love him so much ! " she hid 
her face in the counterpane and gave way to grief 

Evening was drawing on, and Maggie, knowing what 
was before her, summoned all her force of will to over- 
come the distress of mind under which she suffered. 
She knew that there was no time to lose. If she were 
very late in reaching the riverside he might not stay 
— and see him she must, or the only chance of secrecy 
would be lost. But now that the moment was come — 
the one opportunity of saving his honour, which she had 
seen and clutched at — she realised the ordeal that she 
must undergo. 

She got up and nerved herself to the task. She had 
cried herself into a calm, and her mind was so clear that 
before going she locked the chest, drew the panel and 
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hid away the key. Then very quickly she was out-of- 
doors, in the cool fresh air, hurrying to the riverside. 

It was indeed an anniversary, for the golden sunset 
was spreading all across the sky behind the bridge and 
elder bushes just as it did a year ago. The water also 
below the rushes lay smootii and clear as a mirror. 
The infinite calm of summer even, the low, unceasing 
murmur of insect life, the motionless leaves and the 
broad serenity of the cloudless heavens all wrought 
their effect upon her mind. She did not deliberate, 
for she knew exactly what she would do. Her heart 
was certain of the disinterested sincerity of his love 
Had he not wanted her to marry him before she was 
rich, and whilst the fortune was within his reach? And 
all that he had done was but weakness and folly, which 
he now saw and bitterly lamented. Briefly and frankly 
she would tell him how everything was discovered, and 
how easily all might be arranged and hidden. Then, 
before they parted, to heal his misery and shame, she 
would make known the condition upon which she 
would marry him. 

But he was not anywhere in sight She stood 
scanning each bend of the winding brook, but in vain. 
Perhaps he had been prevented from coming — or was 
already gone. The fear disturbed her greatly, and 
hurrying along the river bank, she went upon the 
Bristlington road and stood upon the bridge. But no 
one was to be seen. 

He stepped out from beside the buttress as he had 
done before, and came up into the road laughing. 

"But you have not brought your rod!" he noticed 
with surprise. 

" I did not come to stay," she answered. 

Then he caught sight of her troubled face. 
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"What has happened? What is the matter?" he 
asked, with quick anxiety. 

" I want you to walk back with me," she told him, 
turning at the same time towards the fields; for she 
could not talk upon the high-road, even though there 
was no one present. 

They walked some distance in silence. He saw how 
deeply she was moved, and waited for her to begin. 

Her voice did not falter, but her head was turned 
aside, for she dared not look at him. 

" Do you know that when my cousin was dying she 
made a statement to Dr. Podymore ? " 

" I have heard that her mother is saying some wild 
things," he answered, and the reply sounded evasive. 

"She told them she had gfiven you money; but she 
also said you had taken the heirloom diamond." 

" Her mind must have been wandering. I can under- 
stand it in that case, for she once suggested it." 

"But it is gone!" 

He staggered as if from a sudden, unexpected blow. 
" What — what do you mean ? " he stammered 

She stopped upon the path, and turning towards him 
for the first time, caught sight of the look of alarm 
upon his countenance. 

"We found the setting there, but the stone was 
gone." 

" Someone has stolen it since ! " he gasped. 

It had been her first thought, but now she saw only 
a subterfuge, and the folly of it kindled resentment 
within her. 

"But poor Hetty was explicit. She said you used 
it as a security." 

He felt the change in her manner, and saw the flush 
of indignation mounting to her cheek. 
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"Surely you cannot believe this of me?" he cried 
reproachfully. 

At this appeal her firmness wavered. For a moment 
she was ready to accept this wildest improbability, that 
Hetty was delirious, and the heirloom had been stolen 
since her death. He had just now been so frank in his 
self-reproach. She could not find it in her heart to 
believe that he would hide the whole truth from her. 
And yet she was mistrusting him, for all the while her 
love was making excuses to explain away what he had 
done — that he was driven to it by circumstances — 
that if Hetty had lived it would quickly have been 
redeemed — as it might be now 

She cast aside every other consideration in a pas- 
sionate desire to assist him. 

" Nobody knows it is gone," she insisted with eager- 
ness, " excepting Dr. Podymore. If I could get it back, 
even Mr. Kineton need never be told." 

"I know nothing of it," he answered gloomily, 
" except that this was proposed to me, and I refused." 

They had left the riverside, and were drawing very 
near to the gate. Twilight was coming on, and the 
path beneath the trees in the garden was growing dark. 
A few steps more, and they must part Then the 
opportunity would be gone, and she no longer able to 
help him. Her fears nerved her to break the silence 
which had fallen upon them. 

" That is the only hope," she urged again with deeper 
earnestness. '* If tiie pledge could be redeemed without 
delay, or even if it could be shown that the diamond is 
safe, then nothing need be said, and you and I would 
blot this out with all the other unhappy recollections of 
the past year." 

"Why did not Podymore move before?" he asked 
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resentfully. "Why did he not look at once — when 
this was said?" 

"He could not believe it" 

"And now nobody will ever disbelieve it," he said, 
falling into despondency. Then suddenly a gleam of 
hope flashed across his mind. " Unless — unless Hetty 
pledged it to help me — and Podymore misunderstood — 
and some paper may be found " 

They had reached the stile, but before speaking she 
passed quickly through. All the rest her imagination 
could follow — the difficulties, the temptation, the 
weakness yielding to it — and her love was waiting to 
forgive ; but now she felt ashamed of him. 

" There was no misunderstanding," she cried hotly, in 
generous defence of the memory of the dead. "She 
said you took it With her last breath she said so. 
If you — if you never loved her, you might be just to 
her memory. She loved you too dearly to cast the 
blame upon you to shield herself." 

She was standing upon the very spot where she 
parted, for the last time, from Hetty. The recollection 
of the fierce jealousy of that overwhelming love came 
back to her. She could talk to him no longer; and 
almost before the words were uttered she had passed 
into the gloom of the trees, and was gone. 
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THE CARES OF A CORONER 

TAWYER KINETON was almost beside himself, 
JL- # and his sharp lean face was puckered with worry 
and anxiety. He swore that he wished Oakleigh, 
Whorbury, the will — although he had made it himself 
— and the heirlooms all at the bottom of the sea. 

For Alderman Oswin had taken the matter up with 
a vengeance ; and under the influence of his encourage- 
ment and sympathy little Mrs. Oswin, out of her misty 
reminiscence, evolved the most wonderful and circum- 
stantial fables, which he afterwards repeated in good 
faith to everybody he met in the street Therefore the 
chief industry of Bristlington had never been so brisk, 
and everything that was said came round, sooner or 
later, to the ears of the Town Clerk and Coroner. 

Now by the ancient charter of Bristlington the town- 
clerkship and coronership were separate offices, in the 
annual appointment of His Worship the Mayor and the 
twelve capital burgesses. To be sure, the Municipal 
Council had no more dreamt of changing its Coroner 
than its Sergeant-at-Mace, and the formality long ago 
became a mere matter of compliment and pleasantry. 
But law is law, even when it has fallen into disuse ; and 
Mr. Alderman Oswin was determined to remove a dis- 
grace from the town by dividing the Corporation upon 
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the next election day. So there was a great stir in 
Bristlington with the promise of a greater fuss, and 
Mr. Kineton did not feel at all certain of his reappoint- 
ment 

But although every person in Bristlington, looking at 
the supposed circumstances from an original and in- 
dependent point of view, held a different opinion to all 
the rest, upon one point there was unanimity — some- 
thing ought to be done. 

Mr. Harry Crickshaw contended, flippantly but with 
warmth, that an inquisition should be held — ^that if 
poison could be detected, old Dr. Pod)anore should at 
once be placed under a glass case ; but if death were 
found to have resulted from natural causes, Alderman 
Oswin, without delay, ought to be taken outside and 
shot. He saw a great deal to recommend these 
proposals. 

Old Mr. Jennings, who venerated the house of 
Rumblelow with all the soul of a retired land-agent, 
and valued ripe experience beyond every other qualifica- 
tion in a professional man, confessed that considering 
some matters of which he had been " credibly informed " 
in connection with others which must be " held indubit- 
able," he was forced to the conclusion that "some 
deviation from strict propriety may have previously 
transpired." He was clearly of opinion that Kineton 
ought to move. Then, if old Mr. Jennings had seen 
and knew anything of life, many misapprehensions 
would be dispelled. 

John Pudsey held clearly that Kineton ought to sit 
He ought, in fact, to have sat within fourteen days. 
Now, seeing the agitation of the public mind, if 
Kineton valued his office at a brass-farthing, he would 
sit at once. 
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Then upon this general excitement came Bracher, 
for ever shuffling around the town, whispering upon all 
sides that the diamond was missing ; he was certain of 
it It made him very uncomfortable to be in such a 
house, where so many things happened, so it did. 
" For if pore Miss Oswin hadn't spoke before her death, 
perhaps they'd be 'inting that I 'ad it myself," nodded 
Bracher, taking a gloomy view of the lengths to 
which human folly and injustice might sometimes 
stretch. 

So it was no wonder that Lawyer Kineton should be 
irritable, and keep repeating that it was a very nasty 
affair all round. He also was fast coming to the 
opinion that something must be done. 

He was sitting at his office table and John Rumble- 
low had come to seek advice. 

" I speak as an old adviser of your grandfather," he 
said sharply, ''and I say plainly that it has a very 
ugly look." 

The young man winced, and his cheek reddened, but 
he answered calmly — 

** The only thing I can suggest is that somebody who 
was aware of what had been said knew of the sliding 
panel." 

" Who told you there was a sliding panel ? " 

" Miss Oswin herself. I opened it for her when she 
was ill" 

"Why was that?" 

** She wanted this very diamond." 

" What was she going to do with it at such a time ? " 

The question was so unexpected and so direct that 
John Kumblelow hesitated, half inclined to refuse to 
answer it 

" I ask as a professional man," said the lawyer 
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quietly, all the while observing him narrowly out of his 
shrewd gfrey eyes. 

" She wished to give it to me." 

*' So she said," was the brief reply. 

**No doubt that very incident was running in her 
mind when she was delirious. It made the foundation 
of her statements," said John Rumblelow. 

Mr. Kineton took up a quill that lay on the table 
before him and carefully investigated the hardness of 
the nib upon his left thumb-nail whilst he reflected. 

" I will tell you what is said, and you will understand 
how it appears to others," hegsin the lawyer, but his 
tone had completely changed, and his manner, whilst 
very precise, sounded quite friendly. 

"It is believed by — ^by many people, that you in- 
tended to marry only from prudential reasons; that 
a — a partiality was afterwards discovered between your- 
self and a lady who shall be nameless, which led to her 
sudden departure ; that you met and conferred with 
that lady on the evening of her departure ; then it is 
openly stated that Miss Oswin died of poison after 
returning from Whorbury, and that you are now 
privately engaged to *' 

" Died of poison ! " interrupted the young man. 

"Yes, yes. I am coming to that That no doubt 
can be disproved. And now this other matter has 
arisen steps must be taken at once. Don't rise. Wait 
and listen calmly to what I have to say. All the rest 
is mere foolery, and will be disposed of But this affair 
of the diamond admits of only one satisfactory answer. 
Every tongue is silenced when the trustees can say that 
the stone is in their possession." 

" But what can you do to regain it? " cried the young 
man eagerly. 
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•* I do not know yet what steps the trustees may 
deem it advisable to take/' 

The answer was very quiet but very firm, and as he 
finished speaking Mr. Kineton threw down the pen as 
if he had done with it, and rose from his chair. 

" He also is suggesting that I can tell them where it is," 
thought John Rumblelow. But the interview was at an 
end. Mr. Kineton had clearly said all he had to say, 
and it was useless to reply to it by a repetition of 
denial. Without a word John Rumblelow turned round 
and went out 

" It must have passed completely out of his hands," 
muttered the lawyer, and he got up and followed him 
to the door 
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CHAPTER V 
THE ONE CONDITION 

" TET it be kept secret!" she cried, emphatically. 

-L/ " It can never be traced, and by-and-by it must 
be replaced. I shall not live at Oakleigh. Another 
stone must be found, so good that no one can hereafter 
be the loser, and when I have gone away the whole 
affair will soon be forgotten. It can all be arranged 
presently." 

But old Dr. Podymore made no direct reply. He 
stepped restlessly to the other comer of the window, 
as he had done twenty times during the last half-hour, 
drew his great silver hunting-watch from his fob, and 
said, half petulantly — 

" I should have thought he would have been here by 
this time." 

They were waiting in the room from which the 
approach of old Squire Jack had been witnessed with 
so much surprise some months before, and they both 
looked anxiously down the empty drive, for Mr. Kineton 
was already an hour behind his time, and this unex- 
pected delay begot misgivings that neither would ven- 
ture to utter. 

" I think, if you will excuse me, my dear," suggested 
old Dr. Podymore at last, *^ I will just stroll down to 
the gates." 

3" 
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Maggie Lane watched him, his head bent with care, 
as with hasty steps he walked towards the high-road. 
He seemed to have g^own old during the last few days, 
and once or twice he tottered as if seized with a giddi- 
ness. In deference to public opinion something was 
to be done, and ever since the inquiry was deter- 
mined upon, an air of uncertainty had rested upon old 
Dr. Podymore. This afternoon, Mr. Kineton having 
promised, without a moment's delay, to bring the report, 
his restless uneasiness had g^own into a foreboding of 
misfortune. 

In their suspense the girl also caught his alarm, and 
as the time passed there came upon her a feeling of 
apprehension so strong, that her mind was ready to 
accept it as a certainty that something unfortunate had 
happened. Old Dr. Podymore passed out of sight and 
did not come back. Surely it could not be possible that 
Hetty had been found to have died of poison after all. 
Against her reason the dread of this haunted her, and 
with it came a fantastic thought that in a madness of 
injured pride Hetty might have destroyed herself Her 
imagination was so overwrought that her soul trembled 
under this overwhelming dread of impending tragedy. 

During the last week the world had been turned 
upside down for Maggie Lane. 

Before she could reach the house after parting with 
John Rumblelow her love reasserted itself in a tumult 
of wild self-accusation. She had wronged him, insulted 
him, when she ought to have stood by his side. Why 
was his word not to be believed? The old simplicity, 
that reposed unwavering trust in everyone around her, 
revived in its unshaken strength. Hetty did not know 
what she said. The thing was stolen. He was falsely 
suspected, and she had forsaken him. 
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Nothing was too improbable at that moment for her 
mind to accept, and she stopped on the path quivering 
with love, and breathless in the fear that it was too late 
for reparation. She only saw him borne down by adver- 
sity and deserted. She would run back to him — ^throw 
herself upon his forgiveness, and show that she was true 
in spite of all. 

But at the gate there was no one in sight, and only 
solitude by the river bank. 

She stood a moment by the tall rushes, where the 
pool was dark, and black, mysterious shadows hid the 
deeper water on the other side. 

A melancholy crept into her heart, reminding her 
with sad certainty that Hetty was dying and had spoken 
the truth. It was not possible — it would be impiety to 
doubt. Death had so hallowed the memory of Hetty 
that only the recollection of her generosity remained. 
All her faults were on the surface, and she alone had 
shown disinterested goodness of heart 

Then Maggie had returned home, oppressed with a 
hopelessness that sank into the very depths of her soul — 
the hopelessness of an unwilling disbelief in the nobility 
of human nature in one who has formerly believed in 
everybody. She knew that for ever she must love John 
Rumblelow, just as she did not cease to love Uncle Jos. 
Yet she had been but a plaything to Uncle Jos, and, 
although he delighted in her, his affection was nothing 
to his pride in his great fortune. And her father who 
had forgotten her, she said to herself grimly, would come 
back now she was rich — just as her own people had half 
smothered her with attention during the past month. 
Nobody was to be trusted. Nobody's love was whole. 
Yet, in the midst of her bitterness, she would cry 
aloud that she loved him and must love him for ever. 
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But now Dr. Podymore did not return. No doubt, in 
his impatience, he would hurry on even to Bristlington 
in the expectation of meeting Mr. Kineton. In her 
restless anxiety she got up, walked into the window and 
stood leaning against the mullion, with her face close to 
the pane. But she was wrong. Away between the 
trees she could see him now, coming back rapidly, but 
alone. Her heart beat fast She knew he must have 
seen Mr. Kineton, and was bringing the news, for he did 
not loiter and look back, but came on straight and fast 

Suddenly she gave a cry, and clutched the transoms 
tightly with both hands. 

It was not old Dr. Podymore, but John Rumblelow 
who was coming to the house. He was still far away, 
but she could clearly recognise him. She quickly drew 
back from the window and stood out of sight, watching 
until he passed into the porch. His face looked very 
thoughtful and careworn. Yet why should he wish to 
see her, unless he could set everything right? A joy, 
as unreasonable and baseless as her fears, made the 
blood tingle in her veins. He must have discovered 
the explanation of everything. She held her breath 
and listened. Bracher was at the door. There were 
voices. He was coming in. In a moment he would 
be there. 

She made an effort to control herself, and hastily sat 
down with the determination that she would appear to 
be calm. But the time whilst she waited seemed an age. 
And when she listened again every sound was hushed. 

She got up and rang the bell for Bracher. 

"Did I not see Mr. Rumblelow come up the drive? " 

"Yes, miss. He asked if Mr. Kineton was here." 

"And is he gone?" 

*' Yes, miss. He said Mr. Kineton had sent to *im to 
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come to Oakleigh at once. He asked for Dr. Podymore 
too, miss." 

" Did you tell him I was in ? " 

"Yes, miss. But he said he was sent for to meet 
Mr. Kineton and Dr. Podymore, on business, and he 
would come back. Mr. Kineton's carriage is in sight, 
miss." 

" Very well," she said, and Bracher withdrew. 

But all her hope and courage had fled. This sending 
for John Rumblelow in such haste could only be because 
something too terrible to think of had happened. She 
could control herself no longer. She ran out into the 
hall just as the two trustees were coming through the 
porch. 

They came towards her in silence, and Mr. Kineton 
shook hands with scarcely a word. Old Dr. Podymore 
led the way into the great dining-room, and having 
carefully fastened the door, they went across to the 
further end of the room and stood by the fireplace. 
They were both very grave, but Dr. Podymore was 
shaking as if with an ague, and there was a half-scared 
expression in his eyes, as of an old man baffled and 
suffering from disgrace. 

" What is it ? " gasped the girl, for they looked at each 
other and hesitated to speak. 

"You tell her, Kineton." 

"You are aware," said the lawyer, in a voice only 
just above a whisper, " of the rumour that the — the late 
Miss Henrietta Oswin was poisoned, and that it was 
deemed advisable to — to make an examination. That 
examination has now been made, and — and has resulted 
in the discovery that " 

" That she was poisoned ? " cried the girl, unable any 
longer to endure his hesitation. 
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" No," he said briefly ; " they found no poison. They 
found the diamond ! " 

But Maggie only looked perplexed. She could not 
grasp it in the least 

"She must have swallowed it only an hour or two 
before she died." 

"And it — it killed her?" stammered Maggie, more 
than ever confused. 

" She was d)ring already. It had nothing to do with 
her death," said old Dr. Podymore, speaking for the 
first time. 

The girl stood half-dazed and terrified, like one sud- 
denly awakened from a dream, and gradually the full 
import of what she had been told became clear within 
her mind. She turned deadly pale, but she did not 
utter a sound. Old Dr. Podymore dragged forward a 
chair, but she gave no heed to it She was too stunned 
even to feel emotion, until at last out of the depths of 
her horror came a cry — 

"Mr. Rumblelow!" 

" He knows," said old Dr. Podymore. " We met him 
by the door. He would not come until we had told 
you. He said he would wait in the garden." 

Love, pity, contrition for having doubted him, and the 
longing for his presence and support, overcame her fears. 
There came upon her a passion to make reparation, a 
necessity for self-abasement By one corner of the room 
was a door opening upon the terrace. Without waiting 
to hear more she hurried out into the open air, stood a 
moment to glance around, and then, with a certainty 
of finding him there, ran with quick steps to the old 
summer-house. 

He caught her in his arms. They were again to- 
gether ; but they dared not speak of what had happened. 
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But they looked mutely into each other's ^yes, and 
knew that no depth of sorrow, no fierceness of tribula- 
tion, nothing that life might hold in store for them, 
could ever shake their confidence in each other or 
lessen their love. 

Only just as they were parting he said — 
" But you have not told me the one condition." 
"There is no condition," she answered quickly, and 
her cheek reddened — "only something that I very 
much wish." 
"What is that?" he whispered. 
She hesitated a moment, and then the wish cried out 
from the bottom of her heart 

" I want to go away from here. I don't want to live 
at Oakleigh for years. It will take years — ^years of 
happiness — to blot out the memory of the past. I 
want it all to go, to make everything free. I want to 
do as we should have been forced to do if we had 
married before Hetty died." 
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CHAPTER VI 
SLIPPERS AND RICE 

" XT O ! " cried Miss Keziah Crane, with the abandon- 

1^ ment of one determined upon a daring step. 
** I ben't no gad-about. But going down to church porch, 
please God, I be; an' toss a han'ful o' rice — but not 
anighst her face, mind — if I do live, I will. An' throw 
a old slipper too — though not to hit, mind — if I do die 
for it, mean to I do." 

She had shut up her shop, and put on her ** glassy " 
silk. 

"An' how do jt strike ee, Sally Hallett?" she asked, 
surveying her ample skirt with anxiety. *' Do the roses 
in the bonnet seem to take off the mourning look like? " 

" Sure they do, Aunt Keziah," replied Sally Hallett 
with decision. "That is to say, wi' the knot o* pink 
ribbons to your throat so well." 

" I be glad o' that," reflected Miss Keziah Crane, with 
satisfaction ; " for I should take your opinion, Sally 
Hallett." 

" An' so should I," said Dorothy Chick. 

"An' I too," cried Mrs. William Cotching. 

Sally Hallett had been conscious of a growing 
popularity, extending over many weeks, and she 
accepted this approval without being in the least dis- 
concerted. She alone had been able to provide early 
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and authentic information of all that was said in 
Bristlington, so that now the village had got at the 
whole truth of it They knew that the talk about 
poison was made up by Alderman Oswin, and put into 
the head of little Mrs. Oswin only to bring himself 
forward and make a fuss. They knew that poor Miss 
Oswin on her deathbed had said that if she thought 
that Margaret Lane was to marry the young Squire she 
could die in peace. They knew that old Dr. Podymore 
knew that poor Miss Oswin was light-headed, because 
as trustee he had got the diamond in his keeping all 
the time; and they had known she was not going to 
live more than twelve months from the very first when 
she came into the property. So nobody had been 
surprised at anything, and the only wonder in Oakleigh, 
and in Bristlington too, was that people could make up 
such ridiculous stories, or, to speak plainly, such down- 
right lies. 

But the trustees kept their counsel, and those only can 
know the hidden story of Oakleigh who read this book. 

" But sure 'tis time to go down to the church," said 
Miss Keziah Crane nervously. 

"An' so 'tis," said Hannah Jones. 

"For certain must be," agreed Dorothy Chick. 

"But la! Aunt Keziah 'uU be took for one o* the 
party — if not for the bride," cried Sally Hallett as they 
came close to the porch. 

So they saw the ceremony, though Miss Keziah 
Crane, being emotional, and having refused six offers in 
earlier years, saw it blurred through weeping. And 
they admired the brid^room ; and Miss Margaret, as 
they all admitted when they watched her departure, 
"though Miss Margaret no longer — really looked like 
an angel — so she did." 
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320 FORTUNE'S DARLING 

Miss Keziah Crane, in anxiety to do no harm, let her 
shoe slip at the wrong moment, and tossed it over her 
head, but there was the rice on the churchyard steps 
sure enough. 

"An* I don't blame her myself," cried respectable 
little Dorothy Chick, almost carried by excitement into 
unsound morality, *' if she did catch a mind to the man 
afore 'twere time like." 

" An' they'll be back to Oakleigh in no time." 

** For she never can bide long away." 

" Ah I An' she's * Fortune's Darling ' after all." 

•* An' have a-been all the time." 

*• An' that's because she do wear her shoes to a hole 
right in the very middle. An' that's a sure sign of a 
sound heart and an even disposition," cried Hannah 
Jones. And she was the cobbler's wife. 



THE END 
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Messrs. Methuen's 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 



Belles Lettres 

STUDIES IN DANTE. By Paget Toynbee. CrownZvo, 6s. 

Among the subjects dealt with are ' Dante's Latin Dictionary,' ' Dante and the 
Lancelot Romance,' Dante's references to Pythagoras, Dante's obligations to 
Alfraganus, to Orosius, to Albertus Magnus ; Dante's theories as to the spots on the 
moon, the seven examples of munificence in the Convivio, the Commentary of 
Benvenutoda Imola on the Divina Commtdia^ etc., etc 

Aetbuen'0 Stan&at& Xtbtarg 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Edited by C. R. L. Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Three Volumes, Crown Svo, 6s, each. 
This edition is magnificently equipped with notes by a scholar who has given three 
years to its preparation. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

By Thomas Carlyle. With an Introduction by C. H. Firth, 

M.A., and Notes and Appendices by Mrs. Lomas. Three Volumes, 

6s, each. 

This edition is brought up to the standard of modem scholarship by the addition of 

numerous new letteis of Cromwell, and by the correction of many errors which 

recent research has discovered. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lord 
Macaulay. Edited by F. C. Montague, M.A. Three Volumes, 
Crown Svo, 6s, each. 
The only edition of this book completely annotated. 

Xtttle JStodtapbfea 

Fcap, Svo, Each Volume^ cloth, y, 6d, ; leather, 41. net, 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing a new series bearing the above title. 
Each book contains the biography of a character famous in war, art, 
literature or science, and is wntten by an acknowledged expert. The 
books are charmingly produced and well illustrated. They form delightful 
gift books. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds. With 12 Illustrations. 
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XLbc Wotfia of Sbafieapeate 

General Editor, EDWAito Dowden, Litt. D. 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing an Edition of Shakespeare in single 
Plays. Each play is edited with a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and 
a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. Demy Svo, 3s, 6d. 

Zbc Xittle Xtbtarg 

* The volumes are compact in size, printed on thin but good paper in clear tjrpe, 
prettily and at the same time strongly bound, and altogether good to look upon 
and handle.' — Outlook. 

Pott Svo. Each Volume y clothy is, 6d, net ; leather ^ 2s, 6d, net. 

Messrs. Methuen are producing a series of small books under the 
above title, containing some of the famous books in English and other 
literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. The 
series contains several volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books are edited with the most s)rmpathetic and scholarly care. 
Each one contains an Introduction which gives (i) a short biography of 
the author, (2) a critical estimate of the book. "Where they are necessary, 
short notes are added at the foot of the page. 

Each book has a portrait or frontispiece in photogravure, and the 
volumes are produced with great care in a style uniform with that of 
* The Library of Devotion.* 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. 

GWYNN. 

ESMOND. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Charles Dickens. Edited by 
George Gissing. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Edited 
by W. H. Griffin. 

OUR VILLAGE. By Miss Mitford. (First Series.) Edited 
by E. V. Lucas. 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Isaac Walton. Edited 
by J. Buchan. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA; First and Second Series. By 
Charles Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

STEPS TO THE TEMPLE, and other Poems. By Robert 
Crashaw. Edited by Edward Hutton. 

A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By LAURENCE STERNE. 
Edited by H. W. Paul. 
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Illustrated Books and Books for 
Children 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Charles Lamb. With 70 
Illustrations by A. Garth Jones, and an Introduction by E. V. 
Lucas. Demy %vo, loj. 6^. 
This is probably the most beautiful edition of Lamb's Essays that has ever been 
published. The illustrations dbplay the most remarkable sympathy, insight, and 
skilli and the introduction is by a critic whose knowledge of Lamb is unrivalled. 

THE VISIT TO LONDON. Described in verse by E. V. 
Lucas, and in coloured pictures by F. D. Bedford. SmcUl 4/^. 
6x. 

This charming book describes the introduction of a country child to the delights and 
sights of London. It is the result of a well-known partnership between author and 
artist. 

A GALLANT QUAKER. By Mrs. Margaret H. Robertson. 
Illustrated by F. Buckland. Crown Svo, 6s, 

XSbc Xtttle m\xc JSookB tot abtl^l:en• 

Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

Illustrated, Square Fcapj ^0, 2s, 6d. 

Messrs. Methuen have in preparation a series of children's books 
under the above general title. The aim of the editor is to get entertaining 
or exciting stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied 
rather than expressed. The books will be reproduced in a somewhat 
unusual form, which will have a certain charm of its own. The first three 
volumes arranged are : 

1. THE CASTAWAYS OF MEADOW BANK. By T. Cobb. 

2. THE BEECHNUT BOOK. By Jacob Abbott. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. 

3. THE AIR GUN : or, How the Mastermans and Dobson Major 

nearly lost their Holidays. By T. Hilbbrt. 



History 



CROMWELUS ARMY: A History of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate. 
By C. H. Firth, M. A. Crown Svo. p. 6d. 

An elaborate study and description of Cromwell's army by which the victory of the 
Parliament was secured. The ' New Model ' is described in minute detail, and 
the author, who is one of the most distinguished historians of the day, has made 
great use of unpublished Mss. 
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a history of russia from peter the great 

TO ALEXANDER II. By W. R. Morfill, Jesus College, 
Oxford. Crown Svo, *js, 6d, 
This history, by the most distinguished authority in England, is founded on a study 
of original documents, and though necessarily brief, is the most comprehensive 
narrative in existence. Considerable attention has oeen paid to the social^ and 
literary development of the country, and the recent expansion of Russia in Asia. 

A HISTORY OF THE POLICE IN ENGLAND. By 
Captain Melville Lee. Crown Svo. Js, 6d. 

This highly interesting book is the first history of the police force from its first 
beginning to its present development. ^ Written as it is by an author of competent 
historicafand legal qualifications, it will be indispensable to every magbtrate and 
to all who are indirectly interested in the police force. 

ECTHESIS CHRONICA. Edited by Professor Lambros. 
Demy Svo, neL • [Byzcmtine Texts, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: From its 
Beginning to Tennyson. By L. Engel. Translated from the 
German by J. H. Freese. Demy Svo, Js, 6d, 
This b a very complete and convenient sketch of the evolution of our literature from 
early days. The treatment is biographical as well as critical, and is render^l more 
interesting by the quotation of characteristic passages firom the chief authors. 

A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA. By A. D. 

INNES» M. A With Maps and Plans. Crown Svo, Js, 6d, 



Biography 



THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Graham 
Balfour. Tivo Volumes, Demy Svo, 2$s, net. 

This highly interesting biography has been entrusted by Mr. Stevenson's family to 
his cousin, Mr. Balfour, and all available materials have been placed at his dis- 
posal. The book is rich in unpublished mss. and letters, diaries of travel, 
reniiniscences of friends, and a valuable fragment of autobiography. It also con- 
tains a complete bibliography of all Stevenson's work. This^ biography of one of 
the most attractive uid sympathetic personalities in English literature should 
possess a most fascinating interest. The book will be uniform with The Edinburgh 
Edition. 

THE LIFE OF FRANCOIS DE FENELON. By Viscount 
St. Gyres. Demy Svo, icxr. 6d, 
This biography has engaged the author for many years, and the book is not only the 
study of an interesting personality, but an important contribution to the hbtory of 
the period 

THE CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A. 
and JAMES WARD. Edited by Ernest Fletcher. With many 
Portraits. Demy Svo, los, 6d, 
This highly interesting, racy, and stimulating book, contains hitherto unpublished 
utterances of Northcote during a period of twenty-one years. There are many 
reminiscences of Sir Joshua Reynolds, much advice to young painters, and many 
references to the great artists and great figures of the day. 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 

HEAD-HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND BROWN. By 
A. C. H ADDON, ScD., F.R.S. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. DemyZvo, 155. 

A narrative of adventure and exploration in Northern Borneo. It contains much 
matter of the highest scientific interest. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. By S. Baring Gould. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Uniform in scope and size with Mr. Baring Gould's well>known books on Devon, 
Corawall, and Dartmoor. 



General Literature 



WOMEN AND THEIR WORK. By the Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton. 
Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

A discussion of the present position of women in view of the various occupations and 
interests which are or may^ be open to them. There will be an introduction deal- 
ing with the general question, followed by chapters on the family, the household, 
philanthropic work, professions, recreation, and friendship. 

ENGLISH VILLAGES. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s, 

A popular and interesting account of the history of a typical village, and of village 
life in general in England. 

SPORTING MEMORIES. By J. Otho Paget. Demy Svo. 
I2s, 6d, 

This volume of reminiscences by a well-known sportsman and Master of Hounds 
deals chiefly with fox-hunting experiences. 



Science 

DRAGONS OF THE AIR. By H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., 
With many Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s, 

. A popular history of the most remarkable flying^ animals which ever lived. Their 
relations to mammals, birds, and reptiles, living and extinct, are shown by an 
original series of illustrations. The scattered remains preserved in Europe and 
the United States have been put together accurately to show the varied forms of 
the animals. The book is a natursQ history of these extinct animal^ which flew 
by means of a single finger. 
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Theology 



REGNUM DEI. The Bampton Lectures of 1901. By A. 
Robertson, D.D., Principal of King's College, London. Demy 
Svo. 12s, 6d, net. 
This book is an endeavour to ascertain the meaning of the ' Kingdom of God ' in its 
original prominence in the teaching of Christ. It reviews historically the main 
interpretations of this central idea in the successive phases of Christian tradition and 
life. Special attention is given to the sense in which St. Augustine identified 
the Church with the Kingdom of God. The later lectures follow out the alter- 
native ideas of the Church, and of its relation to civil society which the Middle 
Ages and more recent types of Christian thought have founded upon alternative 
conceptions of the Kingdom of God. 

A HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By G. W. 
Wade. With Maps. Crown Svo, 6s, 
This book presents a connected account of the Hebrew people during the period 
covered by the Old Testament ; and has been drawn up from the Scripture records 
in accordance with the methods of historical criticism. The text of the Bible has 
been studied in the light thrown upon it by the best modem commentators ; but 
the reasons for the conclusions stated are not left to be sought for in the com- 
mentaries, but are discussed in the coinrse of the narrative. Much attention has 
been devoted to tracing the progress of religion amongst the Hebrews, and the 
book, which is furnished with maps, is further adapted to the needs of theological 
students by the addition of geographical notes, tables, and a full index. 

THE AGAPE AND THE EUCHARIST. By J. F. Keating, 
D.D. Crown ^vo. s^. 6d, 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Revised Translation, with 
an Introduction, by C. Bigg, D.D., Canon of Christ Church. 
Crown Svo, 3^. 6d. 
A new edition, carefully revised and set in large type, of Dr. Bigg's well-known 
version. 

®£tot^ Commentatfea 

General Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble Collie, Dean 
Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES : With Introduction and 
Notes by R. B. Rackham, M.A. Demy Svo, los, 6d, 

XTbe Cbutcbman'a Xibtatis 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Crovm Svo, 6s, 

COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By J. A. MacCullock. 
Crown Svo. 

THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By E. T. Green. Crown Svo. 
A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Edited by A. M. Mackay. Crown Svo. 
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TTbe abutcbman'0 mblc 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 

Messrs. Methuen arc issuing a series of expositions upon most of the 
books of the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the 
text of the authorised version is explained m sections, which will correspond 
as far as possible with the Church Lectionary. 

ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. Two Volumes, 2s, net each, 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS. Edited by G. H. Whitaker. is, 6d. net. 

Zbc Xtbrars ot Devotion 

Pott Svo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s, 6d, net, 

* Thii series is excellent.'— The Bishop of London. 

' Verv delightful.*— The Bishop ok Bath and Wells. 

' Well worth the attention of the Clergy.' — The Bishop of Lichfield. 

* The new *' Library of Devotion " is excellent '—The Bishop of Peterborough. 

* Charnung.'—JStci^d, * Delightful. '—Church Btlls, 

THE THOUGHTS OF PASCAL. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by C. S. Jbrram, M. A 

ON THE LOVE OF GOD. By St. Francis de Sales. Edited 
by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 

A MANUAL OF CONSOLATION FROM THE SAINTS 
AND FATHERS. Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 

THE SONG OF SONGS. Being Selections from St. Bernard. 
Edited by B. Blaxland, M.A. 

Xea^eta ot Velidion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits, Crown Svo, ^ 6<i, 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 

BISHOP BUTLER. By W. A. Spooner, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 



Educational Books 



COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Crown Svo, Ss, 

An introduction to Methuen's Commercial Series treating the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view of the teacher and of the parent 

EASY GREEK EXERCISES. By C. G. Botting, M.A. Crown 

Svo, 2S. 

DEMOSTHENES : The Olynthiacs and Philippics. Translated 
upon a new principle by Otho Holland. Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 
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A SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. By Henry Hill, 
B.A., Assistant Master at Worcester School, Cape Colony. Crown 

This book has been sptcially written for use in South African schools. 

JUNIOR EXAMINATION SERIES. Edited by 
A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fcap, Zvo. \s. 

French Examination Papers. By F. Jacob, B.A. 

Latin Examination Papers. By C. G. Botting, M.A. 

Algebra Examination Papers. By Austen S. Lester, M.A. 

English Grammar Examination Papers. By W. William- 
son, B.A. 

Fiction 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY: A Romance. 
By Lucas M alet, Author of * The Wages of Sin. ' Crown Svo, 6s, 

This is the first long and elaborate book hy Lucas Malet since ' The Wages of Sin.' 
It is a romance on realistic lines, and will certainly be one of the most important 
novels of the last ten years. 

This novel, the scene of which is laid in the moorland country of the northern 
part of Hampshire, in London, and in Naples, opens in the year of grace 1843. 
The action covers a period of about three and thirty years ; and deals with the 
experiences and adventures of an English country gentleman of an essentially 
normal type of character, subjected — owing to somewhat dbtressing antecedent cir- 
cumstances — to very abnormal conditions of life. The book is frankly a romance ; 
but it is also frankly a realistic and modem one. 

THE SERIOUS WOOING: A Heart's History. By Mrs. 
Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes), Author of 'Robert Orange.* 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. By W. W. Jacobs, Author of *Many 
Cargoes.' Illustrated. Crown Svo, 3/. 6d, 
A volume of stories by Mr. Jacobs uniform in character and appearance with ' Many 
Cargoes.^ 

CLEMENTINA. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of 'The Courtship 
of Morrice Buckler,* 'Miranda of the Balcony/ etc. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo 6s, 
A spirited romance of the Jacobites somewhat after the manner of 'Morrice Buckler.' 
The Old Pretender is introduced as one of the chief characters. 

A WOMAN ALONE. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Author of 
'Aunt Anne.' Crown Svo, y. 6d, 
A volume of stories. 

THE STRIKING HOURS. By Eden Phillpotts, Author of 
' Children of the Mist,* * Sons of the Morning,' etc Crown Svo, 6s» 
The annals of a Devon village, containing much matter of humorous and pathetic 
interest. 

a2 
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FANCY FREE. By Eden Phillpotts, Author of * Children of 
the Mist* Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6i. 
A humorous book. Uniform with ' The Human Boy.' 

TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. By Gwendoline Keats 
(Zack). Author of * Life is Life.' Croztm Svo, 6s. 
A volume of stories after the style of ' Zack's' well-known first book ' Life is Life.' 

WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. By the Hon. Emily Law- 
less. Cheaper Eklition. Crown Svo, 6s, 
A cheaper edition of a book which won considerable popularity in a more expensive 
form some ytaxs ago. 

A NEW NOVEL. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. By Robert 
HiCHENS, Author of * Flames,' 'Tongues of Conscience,* etc. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 
A new long novcL 

THE ALIEN. By F. F. Montresor, Author of * Into the 
Highways and Hedges. ' Crown %vo. 6s, 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. By W. E. Norris. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. By S. Baring Gould, Author of *Mehalah.' 
With eight Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. Crozm Svo, 6s, 

FORTUNE'S DARLING. By Walter Raymond, Author 
of * Love and Quiet Life.' Crown Svo, 6s, 

THE MILLION. By Dorothea Gerard, Author of *Lady 
Baby.' Crown Svo, 6s, 

FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. By Jane 
Barlow, Author of * Irish Idylls.' Crown Svo, 6s, 

THE WOOING OF SHEILA. By Grace Rhys. Crown Svo, 
6s. 

RICKERBY'S FOLLY. By ToM Gallon, Author of * Kiddy.' 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

A GREAT LADY. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of * The 
Story of a Penitent Soul. ' Crown Svo, 6s, 

MARY HAMILTON. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

MASTER OF MEN. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. By Richard Marsh, Author 
of * The Seen and the Unseen.' Crown Svo, 6s, 
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/ 

THE THIRTEEN EVENINGS. By George Bartram, 
Author of * The People of Clopton.* Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE SKIRTS OF HAPPY CHANCE. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. Illustrated. Croztm Svo, 6s, 

A NEW NOVEL. By E. H. Cooper, Author of ' Mr. Blake of 
Newmarket.* Crown Svo. 6s. 
This book, like most of Mr. Cooper's novels, is chiefly concerned with sport and 
racing. 

THE YEAR ONE : A Page of the French Revolution. By J. 
Bloundelle Burton, Author of * The Clash of Arms.* Crown Svo. 
6s. 

A vivid story of the Reign of Terror in France in 1792, when the year i of the 
Republic calendar commenced. 

THE DEVASTATORS. By Ada Cambridge, Author of * Path 
and Groal. * Crown Svo. 6s. 

JOHN TOPP: Pirate. By Weatherby Chesney. Crown 
%vo. 6s. 
A book of breathless adventure. 

XCbe novelist 

Messrs. Methuen are issuing under the above general title a Monthly 
Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. 

XXIII. THE HUMAN BOY. Eden Phillpotts. 

[/ufy. 

XXIV. THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. Anthony Hope. 

[Au£7isL 

XXV. BY STROKE OF SWORD. Andrew Balfour. 

[SepicmdeK 

/»etbtten*5 Sispenns Xfbrats 

A New Series of Copyright Books. 
NEW VOLUMES 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. Dorothea 

Gerard. {.J^b- 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Robert Barr. \AugusL 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Sara J. Duncan. 

\Septefnbcr. 

THE WAR WITH THE BOERS : A Sketch of the Boer War 
of 1899-1901. With Maps and Plans. By H. Sidebotham. 
(Double number, is.) \Octobert 
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BudyardKilfliiig. BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS. Bv Rudy ARD Kipling. 

6Sik ThousantL Crown Svo, 6s. 

Ltatker, dr. fut 

'Mr. Kiplins's verse U strong, vivid, full 

of character. . . . Unmistakeable genius 

rings in every line.' — Tinut. 

* The Sallads teem with imagination, they 

palpitate with emotion. We read them 
witn laughter and tears ; the metres throb 
in our pulses, the cunninsly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and u uiis be not 
poetry, what is T '^PiUl MuU GoMttU, 

Bodyird Hiding. THE SEVEN 
SEAS. By Rudtard Kipling. 
tpth Thousand, Cr. Zvo. Buckram, 
gilt top. 6s, Leather, 6s. net, 

* The En^e hM found a singer ; it is no 

depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, 
to take account of them.'— ifeToMfc^Uf^^r 
Guartlian, 
'Animated through and through with in- 
dubitable genius.' — Daily TtUgraph, 

"0." POEMS AND BALLADS. By 
**Q." Crown ^vo, 3s, 6d, 

"d" GREEN BAYS: Verses and 
Parodies. By"Q." Second Edition, 
Crown Svo, y. 6d. 



Poetry 



A Drama by 
Translated by 
Third Edition. 



H. Ibsen. BRAND. 
Hbnrik Ibsen. 
William Wilson. 
CroTon Svo. 51. 6d. 



A.D.CkMUey. LYRAFRIVOLA. By 
A. D. GODLEY, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Third 
Edition, Pott Svo, 2s, 6d. 

'Combines a pretty wit with remarkably 
neat versification. . . . Every one will 
wish there was more o£ it,' —Times, 



VERSES TO ORDER. 
GODLEY. Crown Svo, 



A. D. CkMUey. 

By A. D. 
as, 6d. net. 



J. 0. Cordery. THE ODYSSEY OF 
HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 
Cordery. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d, 

Herbert Trench. DEIRDRE WED: 
and Other Poems. By Herbert 
Trench. Crown Svo, y. 

Edgar Wallace. WRIT IN BAR- 
RACKS. By Edgar Wallace. 
Crown Svo. 31. 6d, 



Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 



a. L. Sterenscn. VAILIMA LET- 
TERS. Bv Robert Louis Steven- 
son. With an Etched Portrait by 
William Strang. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo. Buckram, 6s. 

* A fascinating; hooV.' —Standard, 

' Unique in Literature.'— i7«u7:^ Chronicle, 

ttWIyndliam. THE POEMS OF WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 



with an Introduction and Notes by 
George Wyndham, M.P. Demy 
Svo. Buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

This edition contains the ' Venus,' ' Lucrece/ 
and SonnetSi and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 

'We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George W3mdham'8 introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who 
love our Elizabethan literature will find a 
very garden of delight in iC—Spectator. 
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Edward FitzGerald. THE RUBAI- 
YAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Translated by Edward FitzGerald. 
With a Commentary by H. M. 
Batson, and a Biography of Omar by 
E. D. Ross. 6s, Also an Edition 
on large paper limited to 50 copies. 
'One of the most desirable of the many re- 
prints of Omar.' — Glcugow Herald, 

W. E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Selected and Edited by W. E. 

Henley. Crown Svo, Gilt top, 

Ss,6d. 

' It is a body of choice and lovely poetry.' — 

Birmtn£^kam Gazette, 

Henley and WUbley. A BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. CoUccted by 
W. E. Henley and Charles 
NVhibley. Crown Svo, Buckram, 
gilt top, 6s, 

H. C. BeecWn^r. LYRA SACRA : An 

Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited 

by H. C. Bebching, M.A. Crozvn 

Svo, Buckram, 6s, 

'A charming selection, which maintains a 

lofty standard of excellence.' — Times, 

"Q." THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 
cession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A. T. QuiLLER Couch. Crown 
Svo, Buckram, 6s, 

W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 
Yeats. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

W. U. Dixon. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. By W. M. Dixon, 
M.A. Cr, Svo, as. 6d. 
* Much sound and well-expressed criticism. 
The bibliography is a hoon.'—Speaker. 

W, A. Cralgle. A PRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A. Craigie. 
Crown Svo. as, 6d, 
'A valuable addition to the literature of the 
poet.' — Times, 



aw. Steeyens. MONOLOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. By G. W. Steevens. 
Foolscap Svo, y, 6d, 
L. Magnus. A PRIMER OF WORDS- 
WORTH. By Laurie Magnus. 
Crown Svo, os. 6d, 
' A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian 
literature. ' — Literature, 

Sterne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
Lawrence Sterne. With an In- 
troduction by Charles Whibley, 
and a Portrait. 2 vols, 7s. 

Oongreye. THE COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. S. Street, and 
a Portrait, a vols, 7s, 

Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
James Morier. With an Introduc- 
tion by E, G. Browne, M.A. and a 
Portrait. 2 vols, js. 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON. HOOKER, HERBERT 
AND SANDERSON. By Izaak 
Walton. With an Introduction by 
Vernon Blackburn, and a Por- 
trait y. 6d. 

Jolinson. THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction by J. H. Millar, and a Por- 
trait. 3 vols, los. 6d, 

Brnna. THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BU RNS. Edited by Andrew Lang 
and W. A. Craigie. With Portrait. 
Second Edition, Demy Svo, gilt top, 
6s. 

F. LanfiTbridge. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE ; Poems of Chivahy. Enter- 
prise, Courage, and Cdnstancy. 
Edited by Rev. F. Langbridge. 
Second Edition, Cr, Svo, y, 6d, 
School Edition, 2s, 6d, 
'The book is full of splendid things. '— 
JVorld. 



Gibbon. MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE 
AND WRITINGS. By Edward 
Gibbon. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by G. Birkbeck 
Hill, LL.D. Crozun Svo, 6s, 



»etbuen'5 Stan&ai:5 Xibtarg 



' An admirable edition of one of the most 
interesting personal records of a literary 
life. Its notes and its numerous appen- 
dices are a repertory of sdmost all thait 
can be known aboiut Gibbon.'— IfaiM 
Chester Gftardian, 
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QibbOB. THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by T. B. Bury, LL.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes, Demy Svo, Gilt 
top, Zs. 6d. each. Also Cr. Svo, 6s, 
each, 
' At last there is an adequate modem edition 
of Gibbon. . . . Tne best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.' — 
Manchester Guardian. 
' A great piece of editing.' — Academy, 

Gilbert White. THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 
By Gilbert White. Edited by L. C. 
M I ALL, F. R. S. , assisted by W. Warde 
Fowler, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

C, O. Crump. THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 
WOOD. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A Crown Svo, 6s, 
This edition is the only one which contains 
the complete book as orieinally pub- 
Ibhed. It contains a long Introduction 
and many Footnotes. 



Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE ALIGHIERL The Italian 
Text edited by Paget Toynbee, 
M. A. Demy Svo. Gilt top, Ss, 6d. 
Also Crown Svo, 6s, 
Tennyson. THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by J. Churton Collins, M.A. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 
An elaborate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was published in its 
final and definitive form in 1853. This 
ecHtion contains a long Introduction and 
copious Notes, textual and explanatory. 
It also contains in an Appendix all 
the Poems which Tennyson afterwards 
omitted. 
Jonathan Swift. THE JOURNAL 
TO STELLA. By Jonathan 
Swift. Edited by G. A Aitken. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 
CHeBterfleld. THE LETTERS OF 
LORD CHESTERFIELD TO HIS 
SON. Edited, with an Introduction 
by C. Strachey, and Notes by A. 
(JALTHROP. Two Volumes, Crown 
Svo, 6s, each. 



ZTbe IWlorFiB of Sbaftespeare 
General Editor, Edward Dowden, Litt.D. 

Messrs. Methden have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in 
single Plays. Each play will be edited with a full Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 
The first volumes are : 



HAMLET. 
Dowden, 



Edited by Edward 
Demy Svo, y. 6d. 



' Fully up to the level of recent scholarship, 
both English and German.' — Academy. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 



Edward Dowden, Litt.D. Demy 

Svo, y, 6d, 
' No edition of Shakespeare is likely to prove 
more attractive and satisfactory than this 
one. It is beautifully printed and paged 
and handsomely and simply bound.' — 
St. James's Gazette. 



XTbe Hovels of Cbarlea Bfcftens 

Crown Svo, Each Volume , cloth 3^. net ; leather 45. 6d. net. 
With Introductions by Mr. George Gissing, Notes by Mr. F. G. Kitton, 

and Topographical Illustrations. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 
Illustrations by E. H. New. Two 



Volumes, 

* As pleasant a copy as any one could desire. 
The notes add much to the value of the 
edition, and Mr. New's illustrations are 



also historical. The volumes promise well 
for the success of the ^^\\\wi.'— Scotsman. 



NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 
Illustrations by R, J. Williams. 
Two Volumes, 
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BLEAK HOUSE. With lUustrations 
by Beatrice Alcock. Two Volumes. 

OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations 

by G. H. New. 
the OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 



With Illustrations by G. M. Brime- 
LOW. Two Volumes. 

BARNABY RUDGE. With Illustra- 
tions by Beatrice Alcock. Two 
Volumes, 



Xfttle 3Bfodtapbfe0 

Fcap, Svo, Each volumey cloth, p, 6d, 
THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Paget Toynbee. With 12 
Illustrations. 
* This excellent little volume is a clear, compact, and convenient summary of the whole 
subject.' — Academy. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. By E. L. S. Horsburgh,. M.A. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. 

Z\iZ Xittle Xil)tan^ 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Pott %vo. Each Volume y cloth is, 6d, net, leather 2s, 6d. net. 

* Altogether good to look upon, and to handle.' — Outlook. 

* In printing, binding, lightness, etc., this is a perfect s/tnts.'— Pilot. 

*It is difficult to conceive more attractive voliunes.'— .S"^. James's Gazette. 

* Very delicious Uttle hooks.'— Literature. 

* Delightful editions.' — Record. 

' Exceedingly tastefully produced.' — Momifi£ Leader. 



VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thacke- 
ray. With an Introduction by S. 
GWYNN. Three Volumes. 

THE PRINCESS. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

INMEMORIAM. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C. Beech- 
ING, M.A. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, 
LORD TENNYSON. Edited by J. 
C. Collins, M.A. 

MAUD. By Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son. Edited by Elizabeth Words- 
worth. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. With Notes. 

EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake. 
With an Introduction and Notes. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

THE INFERNO OP DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by 
Paget Toynbee, 



THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated by H. F. Cary. Edited 
by Paget Toynbee, M.A. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
By Mrs. Craik. Edited by Annie 
Matheson. Two Volumes, 

A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH 
VERSE. Arranged and edited by 
T. F. Henderson. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
PROSE. Arranged and edited by 
Mrs. P. A Barnett. 

SELECTIONS FROM WORDS- 
WORTH. Edited by Nowell C. 
Smith, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 

SELECTIONS FROM WILLIAM 
BLAKE. Edited by M. Perugini. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane 
Austen. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
Two Volumes. 

PENDENNIS. By W. M. Thacke- 
ray, Edited by S. Gwynn. Three 
Volumes. 

LAVENGRO. By George Borrow. 
Edited by F. HiNDES Groome. 
Two Volumes, 
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TTbe Xlttle 0ai^e0 

Pott 8w, <-&M 3J. ; leather f y, 6d, net. 



OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. 
By J. Wells, M.A, Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadbam College. Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. Fourth Edition. 
* An admirable and accurate little treatise, 
attractirely illustrated.'—fFt^ri^ 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COL- 
LEGES. By A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
' It is brightly written and learned, and is 
just such a book as a culttired visitor 
needs. ' — Scotsman, 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. By 
B. C. A. WiNDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. 

SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. By 
RC.AWiNDLE,F.R.S.,M.A Illus- 
trated by E.H. NEW. Second Edition. 



* One of the most charming gnide books. 

Both for the library and as a travelling 

companion the book is equally choice 

and serviceable.' — Academy. 
SUSSEX. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 

Illustrated by E. H. New. 
' A charming little book ; as full of sound 

information as it is practical in concep- 

tion. • — A theiufum. 
'Accurate, complete, and agreeably written.* 

— Littraiure. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. ByG.E. 
Troutbeck. Illustrated by F. D. 
Bedford. 
' A delightful miniature hand • book.' — 

Glasgcw Herald. 
'In comeliness, and perhaps in complete- 
ness, this work must take the first 
place. ' — A cademy. 

* A really first-rate guide-book.' — 

Literature, 



Illustrated and Gift Books 



TennywiL THE EARLY POEMS 
OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction by J. Churton 
Collins, M.A with lo Illustra- 
tions in Photogravure by W. E. F. 
Britten. Demy 8vo, los. 6d. 

Oelett BorsreBB. GOOPSANDHOW 
TO BE THEM. By Gelett 
Burgess. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Small 4to. 6s. 

Gelett BnrgeM. THE LIVELY 
CITY OF LIGG. By Gelett 
Burgess. With 53 Illustrations, 
8 of which are coloured. Small ^to. 
6s. 

PhU May. THE PHIL MAY 
ALBUM. 4to. 6s. 
'There is a laugh in each dravring.' — 
Standard. 

A. H. MUne. ULYSSES ; OR. DE 
ROUGEMONT OF TROY. De- 
scribed and depicted by A . H. Milne. 
Small quarto, y. 6d. 

* ^lever, droll, smart.' — Guardian. 



Edmimd Selons. TOMMY SMITH'S 

ANIMALS. By Edmund Selous. 

Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Fcap. Zvo. 

as. 6d. 

A little boolc designed to teach children 

respect and reverence for animals. 
*A quaint, fascinating little book: a nur- 
sery classic' — Athenaum. 

S. Barinff Ctonld. THE CROCK OF 
GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. 
Baring Gould. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
* Twelve delightful fairy tales.'— Punch. 

HLOwyim. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Arranged and Edited by M. L. 

GwYNN. Demy Bvo. 12s. 6d. 

This is a birthday-book of exceptional 

dignity, and the extracts have been 

chosen with particular care. 

John Bnnyaa. THE PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by C. H. 
Firth, M.A With 39 Illustrations 
by R. Anning Bell. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* The best " Pilgrim's Progress."'— 

Educational Time^. 
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F.D. Bedford. NURSERY RHYMES. 
With many Coloured Pictures by F. 
D. Bedford. Super Royal Zvo. 

S. Baring Ctould. A BOOK OF 
FAIRY TALES retold by S. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Initial Letters by Arthur 
J. Gaskin. Second Edition, Cr, Zvo, 
Buckram, dr. 

S. Baring Ctould. OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES. Collected and 
edited by S. Baring Gould. With 
Numerous Illustrations by F. D. 



Bedford. Second Edition, Cr, Bv^, 

Buckram, 6j. 

*A charming volume' — Guardian. 

S. Baring Ctould. A BOOK OF 
NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Baring 
Gould, and Illustrated by the Bir- 
mingham Art School. Buckram^ gilt 
top. Crown Svo. 6s. 

H. C. Beeching. A BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by 
H. C. Beeching, M.A., and Illus- 
trated by Walter Crane. Cr, Svo, 
gilt top, 3J. dd. 



History 



Flindera Petrie. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT, FROM THE Earliest Times 
TO THE Present Day. Edited by 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at 
U ni versity College. Fully Illustrated. 
In Six Volumes, Cr. Svo, 6s. each. 

Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to 

XVlTH Dynasty. W. M. F. 

Petrie. Fourth Edition. 
Vol. II. The XVIIth and 

XVIIlTH Dynasties. W. M. 

F. Petrie. Third Edition, 
Vol. IV. The Egypt op the 

Ptolemies. J. P. Mahaflfy. 
Vol. V. Roman Egypt. J. G. 

Milne. 
Vol. VI. EGYPT IN THE 

MIDDLE AGES. Stanley 

Lane-Poole. 

• A history written in the spirit of scientific 
precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but pro- 
mote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English 
literature of Egyptology.*— 7V»««. 

Flinders Petrie. RELIGION AND 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D. C. L. , LL. D. Fully Illus- 
trated. Crown Svo, 2S. 6d. 
' The lectures will afford a fund of valuable 
mforoiation for students of ancient 
tthics.'-^JIfaMckester Guardian. 

A 



Flinders Petrie. SYRIA AND 

EGYPT, FROM THE TELL EL 

AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. 

Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D. 

Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

' A marvellous record. The addition made 

to our knowledge is nothing short of 

amaring.' — Times, 

Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. 

Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. In 

Two Volumes, Cr, Svo. y, 6d, each. 

' Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine 

and TS,eT?^'--Baily News, 

Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. Flin- 
ders Petrie. With 120 Illustrations. 
Cr, Svo, y, 6d, 
' In these lectures he displays rare skill in 
elucidatingthe development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.' — Times, 

C. W. Oman. A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR. Vol. ii. : The 
Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century. By C. W. 
Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford. Illustrated. Demy Svo, 21s. 
* The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 
tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to 
the eJtact history of the world has pos- 
sessed more enduring value.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 
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8. Barinff Oonld. THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE CiESARS. With nume- 
rous Illustrations from Busts, Gems. 
Cameos, etc By S. Baring Gould. 
Fifth Edition, Royal Svo. i^s. 
'A most splendid and fascinating book on a 
subject of andyine interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author 
has made of the existing portraiu of 
the Caesars and the admirable critical 
subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with 
this line of research. It is brilliantly 
written, and the illustrations are sup- 
plied on a scale of profuse magnificence.' 
^Daily Chronicle, 

F. W. Maltland. CANON LAW IN 

ENGLAND. By F. W. Maitland, 

LL.D., Downing Professor of the 

Laws of England in the University 

of Cambridge. Royal Zvo, 7s. 6d. 

'Professor Maitland has put students of 

English law under a fresh debt. These 

essays are landmarks in the study of the 

history of Canon Law.' — Times. 

John Haokett A HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH OF CYPRUS. 
By John Hackett, M.A With 
Maps and Illustrations. Demy Svo. 
15J. net. 
A work which brings together all that is 
known on the^ subject from the intro* 
duction of Christianity to the commence- 
ment of the ^ British occupation. A 
separate division deals with the local 
Latin Church during the period of the 
Western Supremacy. 

E. L. Taunton. A HISTORY OF 
THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. 
By E. L. Taunton. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy Svo. zis. net. 
' A history of permanent value, which covers 
ground never properly investigated 
before, and is replete with the results of 
original research. A most interesting 
and careful book.' — Literature. 
' A volume which will attract cpnsiderable 
attention.' — A thenautn. 
R. de B. GibUns. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND : HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES. By H. DE B. GiBBiNS, 
Litt.D., M.A. With 5 Maps. Se- 
cond Edition. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d, 
H. B. Bgerton. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. E. Egerton, M.A. Demy 
Svo. 12s. 6d. 
* It is a good book, distinguished by accu- 



racy in detail, clear arraneement of facts, 
and a broad grasp of principles.' — 
Manchester Guardutn. 

Albert SoreL THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Albert 
SoREL. Translated by F. C. Bram- 
WELL, M.A. Cr. Svo. 31. 6d, 

C. H. Orinllng. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95. BjT C. H. Grin- 
ling. With Illustrations. Demy Svo. 
10s. 6d. 
' Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 
Macaulay did for English History.' — 
The Engineer. 

Clement Stretton. A HISTORY OF 
THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. By 
Clement Stretton. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Demy Svo, isj. 6d. 
* A fine record of railway development.' — 

Outlook. 
'The volume is as exhaustive as it is com- 
prehensive, and is made especially 
attractive oy its pictures.' — Globe. 

W. Sterry. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. By W. Sterry. M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
Svo, js. 6d. 
' A treasury of quaint and interesting: read- 
ing. Mr. Sterry has by his skill and 
vivadty given these records new life.' — 
Academy. 

a.W.Piflher. ANNALS OF SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL. By G. W. 
Fisher, M.A. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d, 
'This careful, erudite hooV,'— Daily 

Chronicle. 
' A book of which Old Salopians are sure 
to be proud.' — Globe. 

J. Sargeannt. ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar- 
GEAUNT, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, js. 6d. 

A. Clark. THE COLLEGES OF 

OXFORD : Their History and their 

Traditions. Edited by A Clark. 

M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 

Svo. 12s. 6d. 

'A work which will be appealed to for 

many years as the standard book.'— 

Athenmtm, 
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T.M. Taylor. A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME. By T. M. Taylor, M. A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Crmtm Svo, 75. 6d. 
* We ftxlly recognise the value of this care- 
fully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of his judgment 
and the human interest with which he 
has inspired a subject which in some 
hands becomes a mere series of cold 
abstractions. It is a work that will be 
stimulating to the student of Roman 
history. ' — A tfufutum, 

J. Wells. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. By J. Wells, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., 
Oxford. Third Edition, With 3 
Maps. Croivn Svo, y. 6d, 

This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 



Pass Sttidento at the Universitief. It 
contains copious Tables, etc 
'An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour.'— tS/edcfor. 

0. BrownincT. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDIAEVAL ITALY. A.D. 
1250-1530. By Oscar Browning, 
Fellow and Tutor of King's College, 
Cambridge. In Two Volumes, Cr, 
Svo, 55. eacA, 

Vol. I. 1250-1409. — Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. 

Vol. il 140^1530. — The Age of 
the Condottieri. 

O'Qrady. THE STORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By Standish O'Grady. 
Author of ' Fmnand bis Companions. ' 
Crown Svo, 2J. td. 



ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. 
Translated into English by F. J. 
Hamilton, D.D., and fe. W. 
Brooks. Demy Svo, 12s, 6d. net. 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor 



Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A., LittD. 



L^ON Parmbntier and M. Bidez. 
Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. net, 

THE HISTORY OF PSELLUS 
By C. Sathas. Demy Svo. ly. 
net. 



Biography 



R. L. Stey«1180lL THE LETTERS 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes and Introductions, by 
Sidney Colvin. Fourth andCheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo, 12J. 
Library Edition. Demy Svo. 2 
vols, 255. net. 

* Irre^tible in their raciness, their variety, 
their animation ... of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, 
the truest record of a "richly com- 
pounded spurit" that the literature of 
our time has preserved.' — Times. 

J. O. Uillais. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS. President of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J. G. MiLLAis. With 319 Illus- 
trations, of which 9 are in Photo- 



gravure. Second Edition. 2 vols, 
Royal Svo. 32J. net. 

* This splendid work.'— World. 

* Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 

completeness in scope and beauty. 
Special tribute must be paid to the 
extraordinary completeness of the illus- 
trations. ' — Graphic. 

S. Barinff Ckrald. THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
S. Baring Gould. With over 450 
lUustradons in the Text and 12 
Photogravure Plates. Large quarto. 
Gilt t^, 36X. 

' The meun feature of this eorgeous volume 
is its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely -executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete 
pictorial diTonide of Napoleon I.'s 
personal hbtory from thedays of his early 
childhood at Ajaccio to the date of hit 
second inUrmeot.*— Z7m(r Telegraph, 
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W.AB«iUlWOrtlL THE WALKERS 

OF SOUTHGATE : Being the Chro- 

nicies of a Cricketing Family. By 

W. A Bettesworth. Illustrated. 

Demy Bvo, js, 6d, 

' A most engaging oontnbation to cricket 

litermture ... a lasting joy.' — Vanity 

Fair. 

a. S. Layard. THE LIFE OF MRS. 
LYNN LINTON. By G. S. Lay- 
ARD. With Portraits. Demy Svo, 

' Mrs. Lynn Linton is here presented to us 
in all her moods. She lives in the book ; 
she is presented to us so that we really 
know ner.' — Literatufe. 

'A thoroughly good book, very interest- 
ing, and at the same time in very good 
taait,'— Daily Graphic. 

*Mr. Layard may be congratulated on 
having produced an honest and interest- 
ing record of a notable woman.' — 
Athefueum, 

Stanley Lane-Poole. THE LIFE OF 
SIR HARRY PARKES. By STAN- 
LEY Lane-Poole. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Helen 0. Wetmore. THE LAST OF 
THE GREAT SCOUTS ('Buffalo 
Bill'). By his Sister, Helen C. 
Wetmore. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 6s, 
'The stirring adventures of Bufialo Bill's 
career are described vigorously and pic- 
turesquely, and with a directness that 
inspires the fullest confidence.' — Glas- 
£ow Herald. 
* A narrative of one of the most attractive 
figures in the public eye.'— Daily 
Chronicle. 

Constance Bache. BROTHER MUSI- 
CIANS. Reminiscences of Edward 
and Walter Bache. By Constance 
Bache. With Sixteen Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 6s. net. 

P. H. Colomb. MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. Colomb. With 
a Portrait. Demy Svo. i6s. 

0. Cooper mug. THE STORY OF 

THE BRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 

Cooper King. Illustrated. Demy 

Bvo. 7J. 6d,^ 

'An authoritative and accurate story of 

England's military progrtss.*— Daily 

Mail. 

R. BoutHey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 



Cavendish). By Robert Southet. 
E^ted, with an Introduction, by 
David Hannat. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 
*A brave, inspiriting book.' — Blach and 

mute. 

W. Clark Bnssea THE LIFE OF 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 

WOOD. By W. Clark Russell. 

With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 

, Fourth Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s, 

*■ A book which we should like to see in the 

hands of every boy in the country.' — 

St. Jeume^s Gmette. 

Morris Fuller. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of 
Salisbuiy. By Morris Fuller, 
B.D. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

J. M. Eigg. ST. ANSELM OF 
CANTERBURY: A Chapter in 
THE History of Religion. By 
J. M. Rigg. Demy Bvo, 7s. 6d. 

F. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. ByF.W.JOYCE, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

W. 0. Ctolllngwood. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
COLLINGWOOD, M.A. With Por- 
traits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. 
Ruskin. Second Edition. 2 vols, 
Bvo. 32s, Cheap Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

C. Waldsteln. JOHN RUSKIN. By 
Charles Waldstein, M.A With 
a Photogravure Portrait, Post Bvo. 51. 

A M. F. Danneeteter. THE LIFE 

OF ERNEST RENAN. By 

Madame Darmesteter. With 

Portrait. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

W. H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR 

THOMAS MORE. By W. H. 

Hutton, M.A With Portraits. 

Second Edition. Cr, Bvo. ^s. 

' The hook lays good claim to high rank 

among our biographies. It is excellently, 

even lovingly, written.' — Scotsmatt. 

S. Baring Ctould. THE VICAR OF 
MORWENSTOW: A Biography. 
By S. Baring Gould, M.A. A 
new and Revised Edition. With 
Portrait. Crown Bvo. y. 6d, 
A completely new edition of the well known 

« biography of R. S. Ha^vker. 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 



SyenHediiL THROUGH ASIA. By 
SvEN Hedin, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With 
300 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, 
and Maps, ^vols. Royal ^vo. 70s, net, 
'OiM of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It b im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this book, 
nor of its abounding attractions as a story 
of travel unsurpassed in geographical 
and human interest. Much of it is a 
revelation. Altogether the work is one 
which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publica* 
tions of its class. ' — Tittus, 

F. H. Skrine and E. D. Boss. THE 

HEART OF ASIA. By F. H. 
Skrinb and E. D. Ross. With 
Maps and many Illustrations by 
Verestchagin. Large Crown Svo, 
IQS. 6d. net, 
' This volume will form a landmark in our 



knowledge of Central Asia. . . . Illumin- 
ating and convincing. 



-Times. 



R.E.Peaxy. NORTHWARD OVER 
THE GREAT ICE. By R. E. Peary. 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols, Royal^vo, 321. net. 
' His book will take its place among the per- 
manent literature of Arctic exploration.' 
—Times, 
T.H. Holdich. THE INDIAN BOR- 
DERLAND : being a Personal Re- 
cord of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. 
Holdich, K.C.I.E. Illustrated. Demy 
Bvo, 1 5 J. net, 
'Probably the most important work on 
frontier topography that has lately been 
presented toUie general pubWc,'— Litera- 
ture, 
' Interesting and inspiriting from cover to 
cover, it will assuredly take its place as 
the classical on the history of the Indian 
frontier. ' — Pilot. 
*A work that should long remain the 
standard authority.' — Daily Chronicle, 

A. B. Wylde. MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
By A. B. Wylde. With a Map and 
a Portrait. DemyZvo. iss.net. 
* The most valuable contribution that has 



yet been made to our knowledge of 

Abyssinia.' — Manchester Guardian, 
' A book which will rank among the very 

best of African works. *—DailyChronicie. 
' A repertory of information on every branch 

of the subject.' — Literature. 

Alex. HOBie. MANCHURIA. By 
Alexander Hosie. With Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Demy Svo, 10s. 
6d. net, 
A complete account of this important pro- 
vince by the highest living authority on 
the subiect 
'This book is especially useful at the pre- 
sent moment when the future of the 
country appears uncertain.' — Times. 
E. A. FltzGerald. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. By E. A. FitzGerald. 
With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of 
which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal Qvo, 30^. net. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made 
Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 4/^, 
£s* S^- 

' The record of (he first ascent of the highest 
mountain yet conquered by mortal man. 
A volume which will contmue to be the 
classic Ixjok of travel on this region of 
the Andes.' — Daily Chronicle, 
P. W. Christlaii. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. By F. W. Christian. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy Zvo, I2j. (id. net, 
*A real contribution to our knowledge of 
the i>eoples and islands of Micronesia, 
as well as fascinating as a narrative of 
travels and adventure.' — Scotsman. 
H. H. Johnston. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. 
Johnston, K.C.B. With nearly 
Two Hundi^ed Illustrations, and Six 
Maps. Second Edition. Crown /{to. 
i8j. net. 
'A fascinating book, written with equal 
skill and charm — the work at once of a 
literary artist and of a man of action 
who b singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
perienced. It abounds in admirable 
sketches.' — Westminster Gazette, 
L. Doole. THREE YEARS IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel 
Decle. With 100 Illustrations and 
5 Maps. Second Edition. DemyZvo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
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A. HnlnM IWrnmaw. TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A. HuLiCE Bbaman. Demy 
^vo. With Portrait. io5. 6<f. 

HenxiofOrtouu. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA. By Prince Henri op 
Orleans. Translated by Hamley 
Bent, M.A. With loo Illustrations 
and a Map. Cr, 4/0, gilt top, 25s. 

Cbafter HOloombe. THE REAL 
CHINESE QUESTION. By Ches- 
ter HOLCOMBE. Cronion Zvo, ts, 
* It is an important addition to the materials 
before the public for forming an opinion 
on a most difficult and pressing pro- 
blem.'— 7ViM«r. 
'It is this practical "note" m the book, 
coupled with the fairness, moderation, 
and sincerity of the author, that gives 
it, in our opinion, the^ highest place 
among books published in recent years 
on the Chinese question.'— ^aMcA«r/«r 
GMortUa** 

J.W.Bo1)«rtfon.8oott THE PEOPLE 
OF CHINA. By T. W. Robertson- 
SCOTT. With a Map. Crown 8w. 

'A vivid impvession . . . This excellent, 
brightly written epitome.' — Daily Ntws. 

' Excellently well done. • . • Enthralling.' 
—Weekly Dispatch. 

S. L. mnde. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. By S. L. Hinde. 
With Plans, etc Demy Bvo, 12s, 6d. 

A St H. Gibboni. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. 
Gibbons, with full-page Illustra- 
tions by C. Whymper, and Maps. 
Demy Bvo, 15J. 
A H. Norway. NAPLES: PAST 
AND PRESENT. By A. H. Nor- 
way, Author of 'Highways and 
Byways in Devon and Cornwall. 
With 40 Illustrations by A. G. 
Feraed. Crown Bvo, 6s. 
In this book Mr. Norway p^ves not only a 
highly interesting description of modem 
Naples, but a historical account of iu 
antiquities and traditions. 

8. BarlnfiT Ctonld. DARTMOOR : A 
Descriptive and Historical Sketch. 
By S. Baring Gould. With Plans 
and Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Bvo. 6x. 



' A most deliehtful guide, companion, and 
'vaaXxucXat7-^cotsmat^ 

* Informed with close personal knowledge.* 

— Saturday Review. 

S. Baring Ckrald. THE BOOK OF 
THE WEST. By S. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. T^o volumes. VoL I. Devon. 
Second Edition, Vol. IL Cornwall. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. each. 

* Bracins as the air of Dartmoor, the legend 

weird as twilight over Dozmare Pool, 
they give us a very good idea of this 
enchanting and beautiful district.' — 
Guardian. 

S. Baring Ctonld. A BOOK OF 

BRITTANY. By S. Baring Gould. 

With niunerous Illustrations. Crown 

Bvo. 6s. 

Uniform in scope and sixe with Mr. Baring 

Gould's well-known books on Devon, 

Cornwall, and Dartmoor. 

S. Baring Ckmld. THE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By 
S. Baring Gould. 2 vols. Demy 
Bvo. 32J. 

J.F.Fraaer. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. By John Foster 
Eraser. With 100 Illustrations. 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 

* A classic of cycling, graphic and witty.' — 

YorkshireTost. 

B. L. Jefferson. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA By R. L Jefferson. 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo, 6s, 

J. K. Trotter. THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By Colonel J. K. 
Trotter, R.A. With a Map and 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo. y. 

W. Crooke. THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: Their Ethnology and 
Administration. By W. Crooke. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
Bvo. lor. 6d, 

A Boigragon. THE BENIN MAS- 
SACRE. By Captain Boisragon. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, y. 6d. 

H.S. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES: OR, the Great Stone 
Temples of Tripoli. By H. S. 
Cowper, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, 
and 75 Illustrations. Demy Bvo, 
JOS, 6d, 
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W. & Wbnfold. SOUTH AFRICA. 
By W. B. WORSFOLD, M.A. With 
a Map. Second Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s. 

'A monumental work compressed into a 
very moderate compass.' — World. 

Eatherine and Gilbert Uacqaoid. IN 
PARIS. By Katherime and Gil- 
bert Macquoid. Illustrated by 



Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. With 
2 maps. Crown Svo. is. 
* A useful little ^ide, judiciously supplied 
with information.' — AtkenetutH. 

A. H.Keane. THE BOER STATES : 
A History and Description of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
Bv A. H. Keane. M.A. With 
Nlap. Croufti Svo, 6s, 



Q. 



F. H. B. Cunliffe. THE HISTORY 
OF THE BOER WAR. By F. H. 
E. Cunliffe, Fellow of All Souls' 
College, Oxford. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. In 2 
vols. Vol, /., 15J, 
'The excellence of the work is double ; for 
the narrative is vivid and temperate, and 
the illustrations form a picture gallery 
of the war which is not likely to be 
rivalled. ... An ideal gift book.'— 
Academy. 

S. Robertson. CHITRAL: The 

Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 

G. S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. With 

numerouslllustrations. Map and Plans. 

Second Edition. Demy Svo. 10s, 6d. 

' A book which the Elizabethans would have 

thought wonderful. More thrilling, more 

piquant, and more human than any 

novel.' — Newcastle Chronicle. 

' As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott's best 

fiction.'— £>aily Telegraph. 

R. S. S. Baden-PowelL THE DOWN- 
FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Maj.-Gen. 
Baden-Powell. With 21 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Third Edition. 
Large Croum Svo, 6s. 

R. S. S. Badwi-Powell. THEMATA- 
BELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. By Maj.- 
Gen. Baden-Powell. With nearly 
100 Illustrations. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition, Large Crown Svo. 6s. 

J. B. Atkins. THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By John Black 
Atkins. With 16 Plans and Illus- 
trations. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo. 6s, 

H.W.Nevinson. LADYSMITH : The 
Diary of a Siege. By H. W. Nevin- 



Naval and Military 



son. With 16 Illustrations and a 
Plan. Second Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 
Barclay Lloyd. A THOUSAND 
MILES WITH THE C.LV. By 
Captain Barclay Lloyd. With 
an Introduction by Colonel Mac- 
Kinnon, and a Portrait and Map. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

Filson Young. THE RELIEF OF 
MAFEKING. By FiLsoN Young. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

J, Angns Hamilton. THE SIEGE 
OF MAFEKING. By J. Angus 
Hamilton. With many Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 6s. 
• A thrilling story.' — Observer, 

H. F. ProYOst Battersby. IN THE 

WEB OF A WAR. By H. F. 

Prevost Battersby. With Plans, 

and Portrait of the Author. Crown 

Svo, 6s, 

'The pathos, the comedy, the majesty of 

war are all in these pages.' — Daily 

Mail, 

Howard C. HiUegas. WITH THE 

BOER FORCES. By Howard C. 

HiLLEGAS. With 24 Illustrations. 

Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 

'A most interesting hook. It has many 

and great xasrit&,*—Athetutum, 
' Has extreme interest and scarcely less 
value.'— i'a^^ MaU Gazette, 

H. C. J. Blss. THE RELIEF OF 

KUMASI. By Captain H. C. J. 

Biss. With Maps and Illustrations, 

Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

' Pleasantly written and highly interesting. 

The illustrations are admirable. '— Queen. 

' We should say it will remain the standard 

work on its very interesting subject.' — 

Globe. 
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S. H. Aldtnon. WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Lieut. -Colonel 
Aldbkson. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Plans. Demy 8zw. 
lor. 6i/. 

Seymoiir Vaadeleur. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieut. Seymour 
Vandeleur. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. Goldie, K.C.M.G. With 
4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans. 
Largt Crown 8w. lof. (d.. 

Lord rincastle. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount Fin- 
castle, V.C, and Lieut. P. C. 
Elliott-Lockhart. With a Map 
and 1 6 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown ^vo. ts, 

B. N. Bennett THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES : A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By 
E. N. Bennett, Fellow of Hertford 
College. With a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

W. Kinnaird RoEe. WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 



W. Kinnaird Rose. With IHus- 
trations. Crown ^vo, 65, 

a. W. Steeyena. NAVAL POLICY : 
ByG. W. Steevens. DemyZvo. 6j. 

D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY. From 
Early Times to the Present Day. 
By David Hannay. Illustrated. 
2 Vols, Demy Svo, 7s, 6d, each, 
V61. I., 1200-1688. 

' We read it from cover to cover at a sittmg, 
and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of the past, with all its faults 
and its grandeur, wul not be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed -vHth literary 
skill and ^ly\t.*— Standard. 

E. L. S. Horsburgh. WATERLOO: A 
Narrative and Criticism. By E. L. S. 
Horsburgh, M. A. With Plans. 
Second Editionf Crown Svo. 5J. 

*A brilliant essay — simple, sound, and 

thorough.' — DcUly Chronicle. 

H. B. Georgre. BATTLES OF 

ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 

George, M.A, Fellow of New 

College, Oxford. With numerous 

Plans. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

* Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 

task—that of making military affairs in* 

telligible and instructive to non-military 

readers — and has executed it with a 

large measure of success.' — Times. 



General Literature 



8. Barinj: Ctottld. OLD COUNTRY 

LIFE. By S. Baring Gould. With 

Sixty-seven Illustrations. Large Cr. 

Bvo. Fifth Edition. 6s. 

• * * Old Country Life, " as healthy wholesome 

reading, full of breezy life and move* 

ment, full of quaint stories vigorously 

told, will not be excoUed by any book to 

be published throughout the year. 

Sound, hearty, and English to the core. ' 

—H^orid. 

8.Barinfi:Ck)ttld. AN OLD ENGLISH 
HOME. By S. Baring Gould. 
With numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
•The chapters are_ delightfully fresh, very 
informing, and lightened by many a ^ood 
story. A delightful fireside companion. ' t 
—St. /artes's Gazette* 



S. Baring Ctould. HISTORIC 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fifth Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

S. BarinsT Ctould. FREAKS OF 
FANATICISM. By S. Baring 
Gould. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

S. Baring Gould. A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG : English Folk 
Songs with their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected and arranged by S. Baring 
Gould and H. F. Sheppard. 
Demy ^to. 6s. 

S. Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE 
WEST: Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 
their Melodies. Collected by S. 
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Baring Gould, M.A., and H. F. 
Shbppard, M. a In 4 Parts. Parts 
I. , //. , ///. , y, each. Part IV, . 55. 
In one VoL, French morocco » i$s. 

* A rich collection of humour, pathos, g^ace, 

and poetic fancy.' — Saturday Review. 

S. BarinfiT Ctottld. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fifth Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s. 

S. Baring Ctould. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. Baring Gould. Cr. Svo. 
Second Edition, dr. 

Marie Corelli THE PASSING OF 
THE GREAT QUEEN ; A Tribute 
to the Noble Life of Victoria Regina. 
By Marie Corelli. Small ^0, u. 

Cotton MincTiiTi OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. Cotton Minchin. 
Cr. Zvo, Second Edition. 55. 

W. E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, M.P. Edited by A W. 
HuTTON, M.A., and H. f. Cohen, 
M.A With Portraits. Demy Bvo. 
Vols. IX. and X.^ 12^. 6d. each. 

M. N. Oxford. A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. By M. N. Oxford, of 
Guy's Hospital. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

* The most useful work of the kind that we 

have seen. A most valuable and prac- 
tical manual.' — Manchester Guardian. 

E. V. Zenker. ANARCHISM. By 
E. V. Zenker. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 

EmUy Lawless. A GARDEN DIARY. 
By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 
Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net, 

S. J. Duncan. ON THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THF LATCH. By Sara 

Je ANNETTE DUNCAN (MrS. COTES), 

Author of ' A Voyage of Consolation. ' 
Crown Svo. 6s 

W. WUUamson. THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. By W. Williamson. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo. los. 6d, 

Arnold White. EFFICIENCY AND 
EMPIRE. By Arnold White. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
'Stimulating and entertaining throughout, 



it deserves the attention of every patriotic 

Englishman. '.~Z7d»^ Mail, 
* A notable book.' — Literature. 
*A book of sound work, deep thought, and 

a sincere endeavour to rouse the British 

to a knowledge of the value of their 

Empire.' — Bookman. 
' A more vigorous work has not been written 

for many years.' — Review of the Week. 

A. SUva White. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT: A Political and His- 
torical Survey. By A. SiLVA White. 
With four Special Maps. Demy Svo, 



1 5 J. net. 
* This is 



emi>hatically the best account of 
Egypt as it b under English control that 
hs^ Deen published for many years.' — 
spectator. 

Chas. Richardson. THE ENGLISH 

TURF. By Charles Richardson. 

With numerous Illustrations and 

Plans, Demy Svo, j$s. 

*As a record of horses and courses^ this 

work is a valuable addition to the htera* 

ture of the Turf. It is CTammed with 

sound information, and with reflections 

and suggestions that are bom of a 

thorough knowledge of the subject.' — 

Scotsman. 

* A book which is sure to find many readers ; 

written with consummate knowledge 
and in an easy, agreeable style.' — Daily 
Chronicle. ^ 
' From its sensible introduction to its very 
complex index, this is about the best book 
that we are likely for some time to see 
upon the subject with which it deals.' — 
Athemeum, 

PhlUp TroYor. THE LIGHTER 
SIDE OF CRICKET. By Captain 
Philip Trevor (Dux). Crown Svo. 
6s. 
A highly interesting volume, dealing with 
such subjects as county cricket, village 
cricket, cricket for boys and girls, 
literary cricket, and various other sub- 
jects which do not require a severe and 
technical treatment. 
*A wholly entertaining book.' — Glasgow 

Herald. 
*The most welcome book on our national 
game published for years.' — County 
Gentleman. 

Peter Beckford. THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. By Peter Beckford. 
Edited by J. Otho Paget, and 
Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. 
Demy Svo. los. 6d. 

* Beckford's "Thoughts on Hunting" has 
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long been a daidc with sportsmen, and 
the present edition will go far to make it 
a favourite with lovers of literaturt.'— 
Sp$mitr, 

E. B. mdMa THE ART AND 
PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By 
E. B. MiCHBLL. With 3 Photo- 
gr a v ur e s by G. E. Lodge, and other 
Illastrations. Demy Zvo, los, 6d, 

* No book is more full and authoritative than 

this handsome treatise.' 

— Morning Ltadtr, 

H. O. HntdiliiioiL THE GOLFING 
PILGRIM. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. Crown 8vo, dr. 

* Without this book the colfer's library will 

be inoanxi\tX/t.'^PaUMaUGmM€tU. 

J. Welle OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the Uni- 
versity. Edited by J. Wells, M. A , 
Fellowand Tutorof Wadham College. 
Third Edition, Cr,Swf. y. 6d, 

0. a Bobttrtion. VOCES ACADE- 
MICiE. By C. Grant Robertson, 
M.A, FcUowof All Souls', Oxford. 
With a Frontispiece. PottBvo, y. 6d, 

* Decidedly clever and amusing.'— 

AtkeMottm, 

Boiemary Ootei. DANTE'S GAR- 
DEN. By Rosemary Cotes. With 
a Frontispiece. Second Edition, Fcp, 
Svo, as. 6d, Leather, y, 6d, net, 
*A charming collection of legends of the 
flowers mentioned by DanttJ— Academy. 

Cliffora HarrUKm. READING AND 
READERS. By Clifford Harri- 
son. Fcp. 3vo. 2S. 6d. 
*An extremely sensible little book.'— Ifan- 
Chester Guardian, 



L. Wbilflej. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
lES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. By L. 
Whibley, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. Crown 
Svo. 6s, 

L, L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE. By L.L. Price, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

J. S. Bhedlock. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA : Its Origin and Develop- 
ment. By J. S. Shedlock. Crown 
Svo. y, 
* This work should be in the possession of 
every musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable 
work for reference.' — Athenaum. 

A. Holme BeamaiL PONS ASIN- 

ORUM; OR, A GUIDE TO 

BRIDGE. By A. HuLME Bea- 

MAN. FcapSvo. 2J. 

A |»ractical guide, with many specimen 

games, to Uie new game of Bridge. 

B.M.Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA : Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in 
the Year. Compiled by E. M. 
Bowden. Third Edition, i6mo, 
2J. 6d, 

F. Ware. EDUCATIONAL RE- 
FORM. By Fabian Ware, M.A. 
Crown Svo. as. 6d. 

Sidney Peel. PRACTICAL LICENS- 
ING REFORM. By the Hon Sid- 
ney Peel, late FeUow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and Secretary to 
the Royal Commission on the Licens- 
ing Laws. Crown Svo, is, 6d, 



Philosophy 



L. T. HobhOUie. THE THEORY OF 

KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. Hob- 

HOUSE, Fellow of (ice, Oxford. 

Demy Svo, ais, 

*The most important contrihution to 

English philosophy since the pnhlication 

of Mr. Bradley s "Appearance and 

Reality." ''-Glasgew Herald, 

W. H. FAirbrother. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By 
W. H. Fairbrother, M.A. Second 
Edition, Cr. Svo, y. 6d. 



*In every way an admirable book.*- 
Glasgow Herald, 



T, W, BnsseU. THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. ByF.W.BussELL.D.D., 
FeUow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Demy Svo, los. 6d. 

F. S. Oranger. THE WORSHIP 
OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. 
Granger, M.A., LittD. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 
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Science 



S. H. Ctolbeck. DISEASES OF THE 
HEART. By E. H. Colbeck, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 

W. C. C. Pakes. THE SCIENCE OF 

HYGIENE. By W. C. C. Pakes. 

With numerous Illustrations. Demy 

Bvo. 15?. 

*A thoroughgoing working text-hook of 

its subject, practical and well-stocked.' 

A T. Hare. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION 
COILS. By A. T. Hare. M.A. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy 
Svo, 6s, 

J. E. Marr. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. E. 
Marr, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John's 
College. Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Crown Zvo, dr. 
' A voltune, moderate in size and readable 
in style, which will be acceptable alike 
to the student of geology and geo- 
graphy, and to the tourist.' — A thetueum, 

J. BitzemaBofl. AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. RitzemaBos. 
Translated by J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A. With an Introduction 
by Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.E.S. 
With 15s Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 
y . 6d, 
'The illustrations are exceedingly good, 
whilst the information conveyed is in- 
valuable.'— C^wiv/^ Gentleman, 

£d. Yon Freudenreich. DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Use of Students. By Dr. 



Ed. von Freudenreich, Trans- 
lated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised, 
Crown Bvo. 2s, 6d, 

Ohalmen MltobeU. OUTLINES OF 

BIOLOGY. By P. Chalmers 

Mitchell, M.A. Illustrated, Cr, 

Svo, 6s, 

A text-book designed to cover the new 

Schedule issued by the Royal College 

of Physicians and Surgeons. 

George Massee. A MONOGRAPH 
OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
George Massee. With 12 Coloured 
Plates. Royal Bvo, iBs, net, 

* A work much in advance of any book in 

the language treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to every 
student of the l/LYxogasUts,'—Nkture, 

0. Stephenson and F. Snddards. 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. By C. 
Stephenson, of the Technical 
College, Bradford, and F. Suddards, 
of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 65 full-page plates. Demy Bvo. 
Second Edition, js, 6d, 

* The book is very ably done, displaying an 

intimate knowledge of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear exposi- 
tion. —Kw>fe«*jW Post, 

C. C. Channer and M. E. Boberts. 
LACE-MAKING IN THE MID- 
LANDS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By C. C. Channer and M. E. 
Roberts. With 16 full-page Ilhis- 
trations. Crown Bvo, 2s, 6d, 

* An interesting book, illustrated by fascin* 

ating photographs.'— i/tfo^^r. 



Theology 



W. E. Inge. CHRISTIAN MYSTI- 
CISM. The Bampton Lectures 
for 1899. By»W. R. Inge, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Hertford 



College, Oxford. DemyBiw, 12s, 6d, 

net, 
'It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lecture- 
ship.' — Record, 
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IjUljJllliailOf NorwlclL REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. By 
the Lady Julian of Norwich. 
Edited by Grace Warrack. Crown 
9vo, 6s, 
A partially modernised version, from the 
MS. in the British Museum of a book 
which Dr. Dalgaims terms ' One of the 
most remarkable books of the Middle 
Ages.' Mr. Inge in his Bampton Lec- 
tures on Christian Mysticism calls it 
* The beautiful but little known Revela- 
tions* 

B.1L Benson. THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional Commentaiy 
on the iipth Psalm. By R. M. 
Benson, M.A., of the Cowley 
Mission, Oxford. Crown Svo. $s, 
'His faciUty is delightful, and his very 
sound and accurate theological sense 
saves him from many of the obvious 
dangers of such a gift. Give him a 
word or a number and at once there 
springs fort . a fertile stream of thought, 
never commonplace, usually both deep 
and fresh. For devotional purposes we 
think this book most valuable. Keaders 
will find a great wealth of thought if 
they u.se the book simply as a help to 
meditation. ' — Guardian. 

Jacob Behmen. THE SUPERSENS- 
UAL LIFE. By JACOB Behmen. 
Edited by Bernard Holland. 
Fcap Zvo, y. 6d, 

S. E. Driver. SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. 
R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Oxford. Cr, Svo, 
6s, 

*A welcome companion to the author's 
famous •* Introduction." " ^ 



T. K. Oheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. Large Crown Zvo, 
*js. 6d, 

A historical sketch of O. T. Criticism. 

Walter Lock. ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER-BUILDER. ByWALTER 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College, Crown Svo, y, 6d. 
*The essence of the Pauline teaching is 
condensed into little more than a Hun- 
dred pages, yet no point of importance 
is overlooked.' — Guardian. 



F. 8. Granger. THE SOUL OF A 
CHRISTIAN. By F. S. Granger, 
M.A., LittD. Crown Svo, 6s, 
A book dealing with the evolution of the 

religious life and experiences. 
' A remarkable book.' — Glasgow Herald. 
' Both a sdholarly and thoughtful book.' — 
Scotsman. 
H. BashdalL DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Hastings 
Rashdall, M. a. , Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. Cr.Svo, 6s. 
H.H.HenBOiL APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As niustrated by the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By H. H. Henson, M.A, Fellow of 
All Souls', Oxford, Canon of West- 
minster. Cr, Svo. 6s. 
H. H. HenBon. DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H. Hensley Henson, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 
Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
H. H. Henson. LIGHT AND 
LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. By H. H. Hen- 
son, M.A Crown Svo. 6s. 
J, Hoogliton Kennedy. ST. PAUL'S 
SECOND AND THIRD 
EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dis- 
sertations, and Notes, by James 
Houghton Kennedy, D.D., 
Assistant Lecturer in Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. CrorvnSzH}, 6s. 
Bennett and Adeney. A BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION. By W. H. 
Bennett, M. A. , and W. F. Adeney, 
M.A. Crown Svo, js, 6d, 
' It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the 
field of Biblical introduction. We know 
of no book which comes into competi- 
tion with it.' — Manchester Guardian. 

W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF 

THE BIBLE. By W. H. Bennett. 

Second Edition, Cr. Svo. 2S. 6d. 

* The work of an honest, fearless, and sound 

critic, and an excellent guide in a small 

compass to the books of the Bible.' — 

Manchester Guardian, 

C. F. O. MaBterman. TENNYSON 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 

By C. F. G. Masterman. Crown 

Svo. 6s. 

' A thoughtful and penetrating appreciation, 

full of interest and suggestion.'— ^prAi. 
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WUliam Harrison. CLOVELLY 
SERMONS. By William Harri- 
son, M.A., late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Preface by * Lucas Malet.' 
Cr. Svo. 3^. 6d, 

Cecilia Robinson. THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. By Deacon- 
ness Cecilia Robinson. With an 
Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
*A learned and interesting hooUScots- 
man. 

E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on the Religious 
Training of Boys. By E. B. 
Layard, M.A jBmo. is. 

T. Herbert Bindley. THE OECU- 

menical documents of 

THE FAITH. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by T. Herbert 
Bindley, B.D., Merton College, 
Oxford. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
a historical account of the Creeds. 

H. M. Barron. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 
piled and Arranged by H. M. Bar- 
ron, B.A, of Wadham College, 
Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 
Scott Holland. Crown Bvo, y. 
6d. 

W. Yorke Fausaet. THE DE 
CATECHIZANDIS RUDIBUS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, 



with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
W. Yorke Fausset, M.A. Cr. Bvo. 
y. 6d. 

J. H. Bum. THE SOUL'S PILGRIM- 
AGE: Devotional Readings from 
the published and unpublished 
writings of George Body, D.D. 
Selected and arranged by J. H. 
Burn, B.D. Pott Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

F. Weston. THE HOLY SACRI- 
FICE. By F. Weston, M.A, 
Curate of St. Matthew's, Westmin- 
ster. Pott Bvo. 6d. net. 

1 KempiB. THE IMITATION OF 

CHRIST. By Thomas A. Kempis. 

With an Introduction by Dean 

Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. 

Gere. Second Edition. Fcap. Bvo, 

3 J. 6d, Padded morocco, 55. 

'Amongst all the innumerable English 

editicms of the "Imitation," there can 

have been few which were prettier than 

thisone^ printed in strong and handsome 

type, with all the glory of red initials.'— 

Glasgtm Herald. 

J. Keble. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By John Keble. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. 
Second Edition, Fcap, Bvo. y. 6d. 
Padded morocco. 5s. 
' The present edition is annotated with all 

the care and insight to be expected from 

Mr. Lock.' — Guardian. 



Oitot^ Commentatiea 

General Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

To the busy 



THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D. D. , Vicar of Leeds. Demy 
Bvo. 6s. 
* The publbhers are to be congratulated on 
the start the series has made.' — Times. 
* Dr. Gibson's work is worthy of a high 



degree of appreciation, 
worker and the intelligent student the 
commentary will be a real boon ; and it 
will, if we are not mbtaken, be much in 
demand. The Introduction is almost a 
model of concise, straishtforward, pre- 
fatory remarks on the subject treated.' — 
AtAenaum. 



General Editor, A. Robertson, D.D., Principal of King's College, London. 



THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late 



Principal of Wells Theological Col- 
lege. Second and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volume. Demy Bvo. I2j. 6d, 
* We welcome with the utmost satis&ction 
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a new, chei^>er, and more convenient 
edidoQ of Dr. Gibion's book. It was 
greatly wanted. Dr. Gibson has given 
theological students just what they want, 
and we should lake to think that it was 
in the hands of every candidate for 
orders. '—Gtuiftiuutt 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
F. B. JEVONS. M.A.. Litt.D., Prin- 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall. 
Demy Svo, los. 6d, 
* The merit of this book lies in the penetra* 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of 
the author's judgment. He is at once 
critical and luminous, at once just and 
suggestive. A com^ehensive and 
thorough book.' — Birmtng^ham Post, 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. ByR. L.Ottley,M.A., 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon. , and Principal of Pusey House. 
In Two Volumes, Demy ^vo» 



' A dttr and remarkably foil acooont of the 
main currents of speculation. Schc^arly 
precision . . . genuine tolerance . . . 
intense interest in his subject — are Mr. 
Ottley's mtnts,'—Gnarelum» 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDS. By 
A. E. Burn, B.D., Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 
Svo, los, 6d, 
' This book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject.' — 
S/ectator, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

By Alfred Caldecott, D.D., 

Demy Svo, los. 6d, 

* Singularly well-informed, comprehensive, 

and fair.' — Gitugmu Herald. 
*A ludd and informative account, which 
certainly deserves a place in every 
philosophical Whtsity.*— Scotsman, 



Ql)e Cburcbman'0 Xibracis 

General Editor. J. H. BURN. B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. Col- 
lins, M.A. With Map. Cr, Svo. 
y. 6d, 
' An excellent example of thorough and fresh 

historical work.' — GuardiaM. 
SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By Arthur Wright, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. Crown Svo. 6s, 
* Real students will revel in these reverent, 
acute, and pregnant essays in Biblical 
scholarship, -—^rvo/ Tktmgkts, 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By 
Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
B.SC., LL.B. Cr, Svo, y, 6d, 

Zhc Cbutcbman'0 JStble 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 
Messrs. Methuen are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books 
of the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text of the 
authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond as far as 
possible with the Church Lectionary. 



'A most able book at once exceedingly 
thoughtful and richly suggestive.' — GlaS' 
gow Herald. 

THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary and 
Liturgical Aspects. By J. Dowden, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Crown Svo, y, 6a. 
•Scholarly and interesting.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

EVOLUTION. ByF.B.jEVONS.M.A., 

LittD., Principal of Hatfield Hall, 

Durham. Crown Svo. y. 6d, 

* A well-wntten book, full of sound thinking 

happily expressed,'— Manchester Guar' 

dian. 



THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO 
THE GALATIANS. Explained bv 
A. W. Robinson, Vicar of All 
Hallows, Barking. Fcap. Svo. u. 6d, 
net, 

' The most attractive, sensible, and instruc* 



tive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen.' — Church Gazette. 

ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A. 
W. Streane, D.D. Fcap, Svo. 
IS. 6d. net. 
'Scholarly suggestive, and particularly 
interesting. '—Bookman, 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. Explained by C. R. D. 
Biggs, B.D. Fcap, Bvo. i.r. M. 
net. 

* Mr. Biggs' work is very thorough, and he 



has managed to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space.' 

— Guardimn. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. 
Edited by H. W. Fulford, M.A 
Fcap. Bvo, IS. 6d. tut. 



Zhc Xibrari? ot Devotion 

Pott 8w, clcth, 2s,; leather , 2s. 6d. net. 

* This series is excellent.'— Thb Bishop of London. 

* Very delightful.'— The Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

* Well worth the attention of the Clergy.'— The Bishop of Lichfield. 

* The new " Library of Devotion " is excellent.'— The Bishop of Peterborough. 

* Charming.'^^«c»n/. * Delightful.'— CA«yrA Bells. 



THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU- 
GUSTINE. Newly Translated, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church. Third Edition. 
'The translation is an excellent piece of 
English, and the introduction is a mas- 
terly expiosition. We au^r well of a 
series which begins so satisfactorily.'- 
Times. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John 
Keble. With Introduction and 
Notes by Walter Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Ireland 
Professor at Oxford. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 
Revised Translation, with an Introduc- 
tion, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Second Edition. 
A practically new translation of this book, 
which the reader has, almost for the &:st 
time, exactly in the shape in which it 
left uie hands of the author. 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. Stanbridge, B.D., Rector of 
Bainton, Canon of York, and some- 
time Fellow of St. John's College, 
Oxford. 
' It is probably the best book of its kind. 1 1 
deserves high commendation.'— CAvrcA 
Gazette. 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By John 

Keble. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by Walter Lock, D.D., 

Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 

' This sweet and fragrant book has never 



been published more attractively.'— 
Academy. 

A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By William 
Law. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. 
This is a reprint, word for word and line for 
line, of the Ediito Princeps. 

THE TEMPLE. By George Her- 
bert. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
This edition contains Walton's Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition. 

A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By 
Cardinal Bona. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by J. W. 
Stanbridge, B.D., late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Oxford. 

THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With an 

Introduction and Notes by B. W. 

Randolph, D.D., Principal of the 

Theological College, Ely. 

A devotional and practical edition of the 

Prayer Book version of ^e Psalms. 

LYRA APOSTOLICA. With an In- 
troduction by Canon Scott Hol- 
land, and Notes by H. C. Beech- 
ING, M.A. 

THE INNER WAY. Being Thirty- 
six Sermons for Festivals by John 
Tauler. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by A. W. HUTTON, M.A. 
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Xeadera ot 'Reliaion 

Edited hf H. C. BEECHING, M. A. With Portraits, Crown Ztfo. $s. Sd. 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 
The following are ready — 



CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. 
HXJTTON. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Over- 

TON, M.A. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. 

W. Daniell, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. 

HUTTON, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. 

MouLE, D.D. 
JOHNKEBLE. By Walter Lock, 

D.D. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. 

L. Ottley. M.A. 



AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 

By E. L. CUTTS, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. 

HUTTON, M,A. 
JOHN KNOX. By F. MacCunn. 
JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, 

D.D. 
BISHOP KEN. By F. A. Clarke, 

M.A 
GEORGE FOX. THE QUAKER. 

By T. HoDGKiN. D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNE. By Augustus 

Jessopp, D.D. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By. A. 

Mason. 
BISHOP LATIMER. By R. M. Car- 

LYLE and A. J. Carlyle, M. A. 



J. 



Other volumes will be sumounced in due course. 

Fiction 

Marie Oorelli's Novels 



CfVWfl oVOi 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 

Twenty-Second Edition, 
VENDETTA. Sixteenth EdiHon, 
THELMA. Twenty-Fifth Edition, 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF A 
DEAD SELF. Thirteenth Edition, 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Tenth 

Edition, 
WORMWOOD. Eleventh Edition, 
BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty- 
sixth Edition, 
'The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginatire beauty of the writ- 
ing have reconciled tisto the daring of 
the conception, and the conviction is 
forced on us that even so exalted a sub- 
ject cannot be made too familiar to us, 
provided it be presented in the true spirit 
of Christian faith. The amplifications 
of the Scripture narrative are often con- 
ceived with high poetic insight, and this 
"Dream of the World's Tragedy" is 
a lofty and not inadequate paniphrase 
of the supreme climax of the inspired 
narrative.'— Z>«3/x« Review, 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 
Forty-Fourth Edition. 
•A very powerftil piece of work. . . . The 



6s, each, 

cono^tion is ma^ificent, and is likely 
to wm an abiding place within the 
memory of man. . . . The author has 
immense command of lang^ge, and a 
limitless audacity. . . . Tms interesting 
and remarkable romance will live long 
after much of the ephemeral literature 
of the day is forgotten. ... A literary 
phenomenon . . . novel, cmd even sub- 
lime.'— W. T. Stbad in the Review 
o/Reviews. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

[160/A Thousand, 
'It cannot be denied that "The Master 
Christian " is a powerful book ; that it is 
one likely to raise uncomfortable cjues- 
tions in all but the most self-satisfied 
readers, and that it strikes at the root 
of the failure of the Churches — the decay 
of faith — in a manner which shows the 
inevitable disaster heaping up . . . The 
good Cardinal Bonpr^ is a beautiful 
n?ure, fit to stand beside the good 
Bishop in "Les Mis^ables" . . . The 
chapter in which the Cardinal appears 
witn Manuel before Leo xiii. is char- 
acterised by extraordinary realism and 
dramatic intensity ... It is a book with 
a serious purpose expressed with abso- 
lute unconventionality and passion . . . 
And this is to say it is a book worth 
Tt^dxng.*— Examiner, 
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Anthony Hope's Novels 

Crown Svo, 6s, each. 



THE GOD IN THE CAR. Ninth 

Edition. 
'A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our 
limit ; brilliant, but not superficial ; 
well considered, but not elaborated ; 
constructed with the proverbial art that 
conceals, but yet allows itself to be 
enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary 
method is a keen pleasure.'— The World. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Si^th Edition. 
'A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
human nature. The characters are 
traced with a masterly hand.' — Times. 
A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. 
*Of all Mr. Hope's books, "A Man of 
Mark" is the one which best compares 
with "The Prisoner of Zenda."' — 
National Observer. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fourth EdiHon. 
' It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, 
and modest and tender of lovers, a peer- 
less gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a 



faithful friend, and a magn^animous foe. ' 
— Guardian. 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. 
Millar. Fifth Edition. 

* The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 

vitality, stirring the blood.'— tS/. James's 
Gazette. 
SIMON DALE. lUustratcd. Fifth 
Edition, 

* There is searching analysis of human 

nature, with a most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy.' — Times. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Third 
Edition. 
' In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraiture and the 
subtilty of its analysis it surpasses all his 
earlier ventures. '--Spectator. 

QUISANTE. Third EdiHon. 

* The book is notable for a very high liter- 

ary quality, and an impress of power 
and mastery on every page.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 



Gilbert Parker's Novels 

Crown Svo, 6s, each. 



PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
Fifth Edition. 
' Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. T here is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's %ty\t.*— Daily Telegraph. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth EdiHon. 

* A splendid study of character.'— 

Athenaeum. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE. 
'The plot is original and one difficult to 
work out ; but Mr. Parker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy.' 

— Daily Chronicle. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Illustrated. Seventh Edition, 

* A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like 

this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds 
done^ in which men and women Itve and 
love m the old passionate way, is a joy 
inexpressible.' — Daily Chronicle. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 
PONTIAC: The Story of a Lost 
Napoleon. Fifth Edition. 

* Here we find romance — real, breathing, 

living ronu^nce. The character of Vsu- 



mond is drawn unerringly. '^Pail Mall 
Gazette. 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH : The Last Adventures of 
• Pretty Pierre.' Second Edition. 
' The present book Is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North, and it 
wUl add to Mr. Parker's already high 
reputation.' — Glasgow Herald. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. Elevetith EdiHon. 
Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 

historical novtX.— A themeum. 
' A great hooV.'— Black and White. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: 
a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
' Nothing more vigorous or more human has 
come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. It has all the graphic power of 
his last book, with truer feeling for the 
romance, both of human life and wild 
nature. ' — Literature. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Second EdiHon. y. 6d. 
'Unforced pathos, and a deeper know- 
ledge of human nature than Mr. Parker 
has ever displayed before.' — Ftfll Mali 
Gazette, 
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8. Baring Oonld's NovelB 

Crown Stw. 6s, each. 



ARMINELL. Fifth Edition, 

URITH. Fifth EdiHon, 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

Seventh Edition. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 

VEN. Fourth Edition, 
CHEAP JACK ZITA Fourth Edition. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth 

Edition, 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition, 
JACQUETTA Third Edition, 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition, 
NOliMI. lUustrated. Fourth Edition. 



THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fourth Edition. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 

Third Edition. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illus- 

trated. Second Edition, 

BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion, 

PABO THE PRIEST. 

WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. 

THE FROBISHERS. 



Conaa Doyle. ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. By A Conan Doyle. 
Seventh Edition, Crown 8tv. ts, 

* The book U far and away the best riew 

that has been youchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consalting>room.' — Illus- 
trated London News, 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By Stanley Wey- 
MAN, Author of 'A Gentleman of 
France.' With Illustrations by R. C. 
WooDViLLE. Sixteenth Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
' Every one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath> 
less reader is haled along. An inspira- 
tion of manliness and courage.' — Daily 
Chronicle, 
Lucas Malet. THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By Lucas Malet. Thir- 
teenth Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Lucas Blalet. THE CARISSIMA 
By Lucas Malet, Author of ' The 
Wages of Sin,' etc. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
Lucas Malet THE GATELESS 
BARRIER. By LucAS Malet, 
Author of 'The Wages of Sin.' 
Third Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* The story is told with a sense of style and a 

dramatic vigour that makes it a pleasure 
to read. The workmanship arouses en- 
thusiasm. ' — Times. 
W, W, Jacobs. A MASTER OF 
CRAFT. By W. W. Jacobs, 



Author of *Many Cargoes,' Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition, Crown 
Bvo, y. 6d. 

* Can be unreservedly recommended to all 

who have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome IsMghtet.'—Spectator. 
*The best humorous book published for 
many a 69y.'— Black and IVAite. 
W, W. Jacobs. MANY CARGOES. 
By W. W. Jacobs. Twenty-Jifth 
Edition, Crown Bvo, 35. 6d. 
W.W.Jacobs. SEA URCHINS. By 
W. W. Jacobs. Crown Bvo. 3J. 6d. 
EdnaLyalL DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. Aflnd thousand. By 
Edna Lyall. Crown Bvo. 35. 6d. 
Oeorge Oissing. THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. By George Gissing, 
Author of ' Demos,' * In the Year of 
Jubilee,* etc. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s, 

* It is a bright and witty book above all 

things. Polly Sparkes is a splendid bit 
of work. '—Pall Mall Gazette. 

* The spirit of Dickens is in it.' — Bookman. 

George Oissiiifir. THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. By George Gissing, Author 
of 'Demos,' 'The Town Traveller,* 
etc. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Henry James. THE SOFT SIDE 
By Henry James, Author of • What 
Maisie Knew.* Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 

* The amazing cleverness marks the great 

worker. '—S/eaker, 
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H. James. THE SACRED FOUNT. 
By Henry James, Author of * What 
Maisie Knew.' CrcrwH Bvo. 6s, 

* " The Sacred Fount" is only for the few, 

hut they will ^prize it highly, for it is 

worthy of its illustrious author.*— /*«// 

Mall Gazette, 

S. E. Crockett. LOCHINVAR. By 

S. R. Crockett, Author of 'The 

Raiders,' etc. Illustrated. Second 

Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

* Full of gallantry and pathos, of the clash 

of arms, and brightened by episodes 
of humour and loyc'—JVestminster 
Gazette. 
S. R. Crockett. THE STANDARD 
BEARER. By S. R. Crockett. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
•A delightful tale.'S^aJier, 

* Mr. Crockett at his htst.' —Literature. 

Arthur Morrison. TALES OF 
MEAN streets. By Arthur 
Morrison. FiftA Edition, Cr, 
Svo. 6s. 

Told with consummate art and extra* 
ordinary detail. In the true humanity 
of the book lies its jtistification, the 
permanence of its interest, and its in- 
dubitable triumph.'— A tAefueum. 
*A great book. The author's method is 
amazingly effectire, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality. The writer 
lays upon us a master hand. The book 
is simply appalling and irresistible in 
its interest. ^ It is humorous also ; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certain to makt.*— World. 

Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF 
THE JAGO. By Arthur Morri- 
son. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

* The book is a masterpiece.' — Pall Mall 

Gazette. 

* Told with great vigour and powerful sim- 

plicity. ' — A thenetum. 

Arthur Morrison. TO LONDON 
TOWN. By Arthur Morrison, 
Author of 'Tales of Mean Streets,' 
etc. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

* We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes 

full of tenderness and grace. . . . This 
is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison gracious 
and tender, sympathetic and human.' — 
Daily Telegraph. 

Arthur Morrison. CUNNING 
MURRELL. By Arthur Mor- 
rison, Author of 'A Child of the 
Jago,' etc. Crown Svo, 6s, 
'The plot hangs admirably. The dialogue 

is perfect.' — Daily Mail. 
'Admirable. • • . Delightful humorous 



relief . . . a most artistic and satis, 
factory achievement.' — Spectator, 

MaxPemherton. THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. By Max Pem- 
BERTON. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion, Crown Svo. 6s, 

* A story of pure adventure, with a sensa< 

tion on every page.' — Daily Mail, 

M. Sutherland. ONE HOUR AND 

THE NEXT. By The Duchess 

OF Sutherland. Third Edition, 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

'Passionate, vivid, dramatic' — LitertUu>e. 

Mrs. Clifford. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, Author of 'Aunt Anne,' etc. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 
' The story is a very beautiful one, exquis- 
itely \.oW.' —Speaker. 

Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless, Author of 
• Maelcho,' etc. Fifth Edition, Cr. 
Svo. 6s, 

Emily Lawless. MAELCHO : a Six- 
teenth Century Romance. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo. 6s, 

* A really great hook,'— Spectator, 

Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By the Honble. 
Emily Lawless. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Eden Phillpotts. LYING P RO- 
PHETS. By Eden Phillpotts. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
Eden Phillpotts. CHILDREN OF 
THE MIST. By Eden Phillpotts. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
Eden Phillpotts. THE HUMAN 
BOY. By Eden Phillpotts, Author 
of 'Children of the Mist.' With a 
Frontispiece. Fourth Edition, Crown 
Svo. 6s. 
' Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what school- 
boys do, and can lay bare their inmost 
thoughts; likewise he shows an all-per- 
vading sense of humour.' — Academy. 

Eden Phillpotts. SONS OF THE 
MORNING. By Eden Phill- 
potts, Author of 'The Children of 
the Mist.' Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

* A book of strange power and fascination.' 

— Morning' Post. 
' Inimitable humour.' — Daily Graphic* 
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Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH 
STORIES. By Jane Barlow, 
Author of 'Irish Idylls.* Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 

'Virid and slngalaxly real.'—Scotsman, 

Jane Barlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By Jane 
Barlow. Crown Svo, 6s. 

J. H. Flndlater. THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 
Jane H. Findlater. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s, 

* A powerful and vivid story. *— Standard. 

' A beaatiful story, sad and strange as truth 

\tvt\S.'— Vanity Fair. 
'A singularly original, cleTer, and beautiful 

ttorj.'^-Guai^ian, 

* ReveaJs to us a new writer of undoubted 

faculty^ and reserve icttz^.'— Spectator. 

* An exquisite idyll, delicate, aflfecting, and 

beautiful.'— ^i^>( and Whiie. 

J. H. Flndlater. A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By Jane H. Find- 
later. Crown Svo. 6s. 

J. H. Flndlater. RACHEL. By 
Jane H. Findlater. Second 
Edition. Croton Svo. 6s. 

* A not unworthy successor to " The Green 

Graves of Balgowrie." '—Critic. 

J. H. and Marj Flndlater. TALES 
THAT ARE TOLD. By Jane H. 
Findlater, and Mary Findlater. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

* Delightful and graceful stories for which 

we have the warmest welcome.'— 
Literature. 

Mary Findlater. "A NARROW WAY. 
By Mary Findlater, Author of 
'Over the Hills.' Third Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

* A wholesome, thoughtful, and interesting 

novel.' — Morning Post. 
' Singularly pleasant, full of quiet humour 
and tender sympathy.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

Mary Findlater. OVER THE 

HILLS. By Mary Findlater. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

' A strong and wise book of deep insight and 

unflinching truth.' — Birminghatn Post. 

Mary Findlater. BETTY MUS- 
GRAVE. By Mary Findlater. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

* Handled with dignity and delicacy. . . . 

A most touching story.'— Spectator, 



Alfred Olliyant. OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By 

Alfred Ollivant. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, Svo, 6s. 

'Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic.'— 

Punch. 
'We admire this book. . . . It is one to read 
with admiration and to praise with en- 
thusiasm.' — Bookman. 
' It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman 
to whom a dog is dear.' — Literature. 

B. U. Croker. PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. By B. M. Croker, 
Author of 'Diana Barrington.' 
Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
' Mrs. Croker excels in the admirably simple, 
easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the 
briskness of her dialogue, and the geni- 
ality of her portraiture.' — Spectator. 

B. U. Croker. A STATE SECRET. 
By B. M. Croker, Author of ' Peggy 
of the Bartons, ' etc. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. y. 6d, 

'Full of humour, and always fresh and 

pleasing.' — Daily Express, 
' Ineenious, humorous, pretty, pathetic' — 

World. 

H. 0. WellB. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and other Stories. By 
H. G. Wells. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
' The impressions of a very striking imagina- 
tion.' — Saturday Review. 

H. O. Wells. THE PLATTNER 

STORY AND Others. By H. G. 

Wells. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 

6s. 

' Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold 

the reader as by a magic spell.'— 5V:»/lc 

tnan. 

Sara JeannetteDuncaiL A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. By Sara 
Jeannette Duncan, Author of ' An 
American Girl in London.' Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
* The dialogue is full of wit.'— Gloie. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan. THE PATPI 
OF A STAR. By SARA Jeannette 
Duncan, Author of ' A Voyage of 
Consolation.' Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

C. F. Keary. THE JOURNALIST. 
By C. F. Kearv. , Cr, Svo, 6s. 
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W.E.NORifl. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
By W. E. NORRIS, Author of ' Made- 
moiselle de Mersac,' etc. Fourth 
Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s. 

* An intellectually satisfactory and morally 

bracing novel.'— i?«/r Telegraph. 
W.E.Norri8. HIS GRACE. ByW.E. 
NORRIS. Third Edition. Cr, 8vo. 

es. 

W. B. Norris. THE DESPOTIC 
LADY AND OTHERS. By W. E. 
Norris. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

W.E. Norris. CLARISSA FURIOSA 
By W. E. Norris. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

* As a story it is admirable, as Sijeu des&rit 

it is capitsd, as a lay sermon studded 
with gems of wit and wisdom it is a 
model.'— ZA* World. 
W.E. NorriB. GILES INGILBY. By 
W. E. Norris. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s. 
' Interesting, wholesome, and charmingly 
written.^— C/a*/5Mt/ Herald. 

W. B. Norris. AN OCTAVE. By 
W. E. Norris. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s, 

W. Clark EusseU. MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. By W. Clark 
Russell. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s. 

Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. By Robert Barr. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

'A book which has abundantly satisfied us 

byitscapital hvuaoai.'— Dally Chronicle. 

Bobert Barr. THE MUTABLE 
MANY. By Robert Barr. Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
* Very much the best novel that Mr. Barr 
has yet given us. There is much insight 
in it, and much excellent humour.^— 
Daily Chronicle. 
Bobert Barr. THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA. By Robert Barr. Third 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s, 
'Of these mediaeval romances, which are 
now gaining ground, "The Countess 
Tekla" is the very best we have seen. 
The story is written in clear English, 
and a picturesque, moving style.'— Pa// 
Mall Gazette. 
Bobert Barr. THE STRONG ARM. 
By Robert Barr, Author of *The 
Countess Tekla.* Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Bvo, 6s. 



C. J. Cutdiire Hyne. PRINCE 
RUPERT THE BUCCANEER. 
By C. J. CUTCLIFFE Hyne, Author 
of 'Captain Kettle.* With 8 Illus- 
trations by G. Grenville Manton. 
Second Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s. 
A narrative of the romantic adventures of 
the famous Prince Rupert, and of his 
exploits in the Spanish Indies after the 
Cromwellian wars. 

Mrs. Dndeney. THE THIRD 
FLOOR. By Mrs. Dudeney, 
Author of 'Folly Comer.' Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s, 

* One of the brightest, wittiest, and most 

entertaining novels published thb 
spring. ' — Shetch. 

Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. By A. Balfour. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

* A redtal^ of thrilling interest, told with 

unflagging yigova. -—Glo^. 

Andrew Balfour. TO ARMS! By 
Andrew Balfour. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s, 

* The marvellous perils through which Allan 

passes are told in powerful and lively 
fashion.'— Pa// Mall Gazette. 

Andrew Balfour. VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. By Andrew Balfour, 
Author of *By Stroke of Sword.' 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

* A vigorous piece of work, well written, and 

aTOtmding in stirring incidents.' — Glas' 
gow Herald. 

B. mchens. BYEWAYS. By Robert 
HiCHENS. Author of * Flames,' etc. 
Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
' The work is undeniably that of a man of 
striking imagination. —Daily News. 

B. HichenB. TONGUES OF 
CONSCIENCE. By Robert 
HiCHENS, Author of 'Flames.' 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* Of a strange, haunting quality.' — Glasgow 

Herald. 

Stephen Crane. WOUNDS IN 
THE RAIN. War Stories. By 
Stephen Crane, Author of 'The 
Red Badge of Courage.' Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 
I ' A fascinadng yoXnm^.*— Spectator. 
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DorottiMk Oenurd. THE CON- 
QUEST OF LONDON. By 
Dorothea Gerard, Author of 
* Lady Baby.' Second Edition, Crown 
Bvo, 6s, 



* Bright and entertaining.'— .S>^/a/^. 
' Highly enter 
Scotsman. 



'Highly entertaining and enjoyable.'- 



Dorothea Gerard. THE SUPREME 

CRIME. By Dorothea Gerard. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* One of the very best plots we have met 

with in recent fiction, and handled with 



that quiet unerring realism whldi always 
distinguishes the author's best work.' — 
Aciultfny. 
C. F. Gobs. THE REDEMPTION 
OF DAVID CORSON. By C. F. 
GOSS. Third Edition. CroztmSvo. 6s. 
' Dramatic instinct and a vigorous imagina- 
tion mark this soul history of a Quaker 
mystic. ' — A tfunaum. 
* A really fine book.'— JP«3/«: Opinion. 
'A powerful and original book, and un- 
usually striking.*— i*/^/. 
'Worthy to stand high in the ranks of 
modem ^Q.^\QVi* ^Literature. 



OTHER 8IX-8HILLING NOVELS 

Crown %vo. 



A SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 

By Hope Dawlish. 
THE SALVATION SEEKERS. By 

Noel Ainslie. 
STRANGE HAPPENINGS By W. 

Clark Russell and other Authors. 
THE BLACK WOLF'S BREED. 

By Harris Dickson. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, 
BELINDA FITZWARREN. By the 

Earl of Iddesleigh. 
DKRWENT'S HORSE. By Victor 

Rousseau. 
ANNE MAULEVERER. By Mrs. 

Caffyn (Iota). 
SIREN CITY. By Benjamin Swift. 
AN ENGLISHMAN. By Mary L. 

Pendered. 
THE PLUNDERERS. By Morley 

Roberts. 
THE HUMAN INTEREST. By 

Violet Hunt. 
THE KING OF ANDAMAN: A 

Saviour of Society. By J. Mac- 

laren Cobban. 
THE ANGEL OF THE COVE- 

NANT. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. 

By J. Bloundelle- Burton. 
DENOUNCED. By J. Bloundelle- 

Burton. 
THE CLASH OF ARMS. By J. 

Bloundelle-Burton. 
ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. By J. 

Bloundelle-Burton. 



SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. Bloun- 

delle-Burton. 
PATH AND GOAL. Second Edition. 

By Ada Cambridge. 
THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 

By Richard Marsh. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. By 

Richard Marsh. 
ELMSLIE'S DRAG-NET. By E. H. 

Strain. 
A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. 

Penny. 
THE WHITE HECATOMB. By 

W. C. Scully. 
BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. By 

W. C. Scully. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. By 

Mrs. Oliphant. 
THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
THE LADY'S WALK. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
MIRRY-ANN. By Norma Lorimer. 
JOSIAH'S WIFE. By Norma 

Lorimer. 
THE STRONG GOD CIRCUM- 
STANCE. By Helen Shipton. 
CHRISTALLA. By Esm6 Stuart. 
THE DESPATCH RIDER. By 

Ernest Glanville 
AN ENEMY TO THE KING. By 

R. N. Stephens. 
A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. By 

R. N. Stephens. 
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THE PATHS OF THE PRUDENT. 
By J. S. Fletcher. 

THE BUILDERS. By J. S. 
Fletcher. 

DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. Daw- 
son. 

THE CAPSINA By E. F. Benson. 

DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 
By E. F. Benson. 

THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson. 
Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mar- 
shall Saunders. 

WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Murray 
Gilchrist 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAP- 
PENED. By Dorothea Gerard. 

LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE. By R. B. 

TOWNSHEND. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS 

WOMAN? By J. Maclaren 

Cobban. 
A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By 

Percy White. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 

By W. Pett Ridge. 
ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dawson 

and A. MoORE. 
GALLIA By M^nie Muriel 

DOWIE. 
THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 

By M^NiE Muriel Dowie. 
A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 

By Julian Corbett. 
MISS ERIN. By M. E. Francis. 
ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Alan 

Brodrick. 
CORRAGEEN IN '98. By Mrs. 

Orpbn. 
THE PLUNDER PIT. ByJ. Keigh- 

ley Snowden. 
CROSS TRAILS. By Victor Waite. 
SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 

By Mrs. Walford. 
KIRKHAM'S FIND. By Mary 

Gaunt. 
DEADMAN'S. By Mary Gaunt. 
CAPTAIN JACOBUS : A ROMANCE 

OF THE ROAD. By L. Cope CoRN- 

FORD. 



SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Cope 

CORNFORD. 
THE KING OF ALBERIA By 

Laura Daintrey. 
THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. 

By Mary A. Owen. 
CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 

By Ellen F. Pinsent. 
AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. 

Manville Fenn. 
UNDER SHADOW OF THE 

MISSION. By L. S. McChesney. 
THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. 

Brewer. 
THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By 

Ronald Ross. 
THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. By 

CLIVE P. WOLLEY. 

A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. 

L. Paton. 
MISS ARMSTRONG'S AND 

OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 

John Davidson. 
DR. CONGALTON'S LEGACY. By 

Henry Johnston. - 
TIME AND THE WOMAN. By 

Richard Pryce. 
THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By the 

Author of • A High Little World.' 
DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 

B. Marriott Watson. 
THE STONE DRAGON. By 

R. Murray Gilchrist. 
A VICAR'S WIFE. By Evelyn 

Dickinson. 
ELSA By E. M'Queen Gray. 
THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. 

Hooper. 
THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 

By M. C. Balfour. 
A SERIOUS COMEDY. By Herbert 

MORRAH. 
THE FAITHFUL CITY. By 

Herbert Morrah. 
IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. A. 

Barry. 
BITLI, THE DANCER. By James 

Blythe Patton. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 

Lucy Maynard. 
VAUSSORE. By FRANCIS Brune. 
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THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 

Craum 8zw. 



THE MESS DECK. By W. F. 

Shannon. 
A SON OF THE STATE By W. 

Pett Ridge. 
CEASE FIRE! By J. Maclaren 

Cobban. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ernest 

Glanvillb. 
THE LOST REGIMENT. By 

Ernest Glanville. 
BUNTER'S CRUISE. By Charles 

Gleig. Illustrated. 
THE ADVENTURE OF PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA. By Mrs. C. N. 

Williamson. 
A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 

By W. C. Scully. 
SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Mar- 
garet Benson. 
FITZJAMES. By Lilian Street. 
THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. Fifth 

Edition. By Bertram Mitford. 
THE MOVING FINGER. By Mart 

Gaunt. 
JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce. 
THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. 

By 'Vera.* 
A WOMAN OF FORTY. By EsM^ 

Stuart. 
A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 

By Constance Smith. 
THE SIN OF ANGELS. By Evelyn 

Dickinson. 



AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 

By X. L. 
THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. 

By Standish O'Grady. 
THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 

WINGS. By Angus Evan Abbott. 
THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Man- 

ville Fenn. 
THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. 

Orton Prowse. 
THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By 

R Pryce 
DISENCHANTMENT. By F.Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. 

By A. Shield. 
A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 

J. M. Cobban. 
A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By 

W. E. NORRIS. 
A CAVALIER'S LADYE, By Mrs. 

Dicker. 
THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
THE SUPPLANTER. By P. Neu- 
mann. 
A MAN WITH BLACK EYE- 

LASHES. By H. A. Kennedy. 
A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 

S. Gordon. 
AN ODD EXPERIMENT. By 

Hannah Lynch. 
TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA By 

Howard Pease. 



HALF-CROWN NOVELS 

Crown Svo. 



HOVENDEN. V.C. By F. Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By 

F. Mabel Robinson. 
MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. 

Mabel Robinson. 
ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Man- 

viLLE Fenn. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Man- 

viLLE Fenn. 
DISARMED. By M. Betham 

Edwards. 



By 



IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. 

the Author of * Indian Idylls.' 
MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. 

M 'Queen Gray. 
JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. 

NORRIS. 

A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie 
Keith. 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. By E. Lynn Lynton. 
Eleventh Edition, Post 8vo, is. 
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XCbe •WoveUst 

Messrs. Methuen are making an interesting experiment which constitutes a 
fresh departure in publishing. They are issuing under the above general title 
a Monthly Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Many 
of these Novels have never been published before. Each Number is as long as 
the average Six Shilling Novel The first numbers of ' The Novelist ' are as 
follows : — 

I. DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 

E. W. HORNUNG. 

II. JENNIE BAXTER, JOURNA- 
LIST. Robert Barr. 

III. THE INCA'S TREASURE. 

Ernest Glanville. 

IV. Out of print. 
V. FURZE BLOOM. S. Baring 

Gould. 
VI. BUNTER'S CRUISE. C. 
Gleig. 

VII. THE GAY DECEIVERS. 

Arthur Moore. 

VIII. PRISONERS OF WAR. A. 

BOYSON Weekes. 

IX. Out of print. 
X. VELDT AND LAAGER: Tales 
of the Transvaal. E. S. Valen- 
tine. 

XI. THE NIGGER KNIGHTS. 

F. NORREYS CONNELL. 

XII. A MARRIAGE AT SEA W. 
Clark Russell. 



XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 

XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 
XXL 



THE POMP OF THE LAVI- 
LETTES. Gilbert Parker. 

A MAN OF MARK. Anthony 
Hope. 

THE CARISSIMA. Lucas 

Malet. 

THE LADY'S WALK. Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
Edna Lyall. 

IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Robert Barr. 

HIS GRACE. W. E. 

NORRIS. 

DODO. E. F. Benson. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. S. 
Baring Gould. 

XXII. WHEN VALMOND CAME 
TO PONTIAC. Gilbert 
Parker. 



Aetbuen'0 Sijpenni? Xibrati^ 

A New Series of Copyright Books 

I. THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 
By Major-General Baden-Powell. 



II. THE DOWNFALL OF PREM- 
PEH. By Major-General Baden- 
POWELL. 

III. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
By W. Clark Russell. 

IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
By S. Baring-Gould. 



V. PEGGY OF THE 
By B. M. Croker. 



BARTONS. 



VII. BADEN-POWELL OF MAFE- 
KING: A Biography. By J. S. 
Fletcher. 

VIII. ROBERTS OF PRETORIA. 
By J. S. Fletcher. 

IX. THE GREEN GRAVES OF 
BALGOWRIE. By Jane H. Find- 
later. 

X. THE STOLEN BACILLUS. By 
H. G. Wells. 

XI. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. 
£. Norris. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 

A Series of Books by well-known Autkorsy well illustrated. 
THREE-AND-6IXPENCE EACH 



THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By 

S. Baring Gould. 
TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND 

CHING. By Edith E. Cuthell. 
TODDLEBENS HERO. By M. M. 

Blake. 
ONLY A GUARD- ROOM DOG. 

By Edith E. Cuthell. 



THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 
By Harry Collingwood. 

MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOY- 
AGE. By W. Clark Russell. 

SYD BELTON : Or. The Boy who 
would not go to Sea. By G. Man- 
viLLE Fenn. 



The Peacock Library 

A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors, handsomely bound, 
and well illustrated. 



THREE-AND-8IXPENOE EACH 



THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. 

THE SECRET OF MADAME DE 
MONLUC. By the Author of 
'Mdle. Mori.' 



OUT OF THE FASHION. 
T. Meade. 



By L. 



By 



DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. 
L. T. Meade. 

HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. 
2J. 6d. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS. By 
L. T. Meade. 



University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 
extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and 
philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown Zvo, Price (with some exceptions) 2s, 6d, 

The following volumes are ready : — 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 



ENGLAND. By H. DE B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A., late Scholar of Wad- 
ham College, Oxon., Cobden Prize- 
man. Seventh Edition, Revised. 
With Maps and Plans. 3;. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. By L. L. Price, 



M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 
Third Edition, 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An 
Inquiry into the Industrial Condi- 
tions of the Poor. By J. A. HOBSON, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A Sharp. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. E Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, 
M. A Second Edition, 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 
LIFE : Lower Forms. By G. 
Massee. With Illustrations. 

AIR AND WATER. By V. B. Lewes, 
M.A Illustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LIFE. By V. P. Sells, M.A Illus- 
trated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H. DB B. GiBBiNS, Litt.D., M.A 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. 
Illustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
Potter, M.A, F.LS. Illustrated. 
y,6d. 



THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 

Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 

By R. A Gregory. With numerous 

Illustrations. 
METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 

Weather and Climate. By H. N. 

Dickson, F. R. S. E , F. R. Met. Soc. 

Illustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By George J. Burch, 
M.A , F. R. S. With numerous Illus- 
trations, y, 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to 
Physiography. By EvAN SMALL, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theo- 

BALD, M.A. Illustrated. 
ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 

TO BROWNING. By W. M. 

Dixon, M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By E. Jenks, M.A, Pro- 
fessor of Law at University College, 
LiverpooL 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By 
G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 



Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A. 
Crown Svo, 2x. 6d, 



The following Volumes 

TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND 
OLD. By G. HoWELL. Third 
Edition, 

THE CO - OPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY. By G. J. HoLY- 
OAKE. Second Edition, 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. 
Frome Wilkinson, M.A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. 
A Hobson, M.A Fourth Edition, 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 

ByC. F. Bast ABLE, M.A, Professor 

of Economics at Trinity College, 

Dublin. Second Edition, 
THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. 

H. Wilkins, B.A. 



of the Series are ready : — 
THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. 
Anderson Graham. 



LAND NATIONALIZATION. By 
Harold Cox, B.A 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By H. de B. Gibbins, D.Litt., M.A.. 
and R. A. Hadfield, of the Hecla 
Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND : An Inquiry 
into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By H. E. Moore. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. 
By J. Stephen Jeans. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. 
W. Cooke-Taylor. 
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THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 
DREN. By Gertrude TucKWELL. 

WOMEN»SWORK. ByLxDYDiLKE, 
Miss BuuLET, and Miss Whitley. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By M. Kaufmann. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. By E. BOWMAKER. 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 
SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS. By W. Cunningham, 
D.D.. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 



THE PROBLEM OF THE VU- 
EMPLOYED. By J. A. HoBSON. 
B.A. 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By 
Arthur Sherwell, M.A. Third 
Edition. 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 
By Clement Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISM. By Louisa Twining. 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS. By W. Reason, 
M.A. 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A. , Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 



iESCHYLUS — Agamemnon, Choe- 
phoroe, Eumenides. Translated by 
Lewis Campbell, LLD.. late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. 5J. 

CICERO— Dc Oratore I. Translated 
by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 51. 6d, 

CICERO— Select Orations(Pro Milone, 
Pro Murena, Philippic 11., In Catili- 
nam). Translated by H. E. D. 
Blakiston, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 51. 

CICERO— DeNaturaDeorum. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
y. td, 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Translated 
byG. B. Gardiner, M.A. Crown 
Svo, as, 6d, 



HORACE: THE ODES AND 
EPODES. Translated by A. 
GoDLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, zs, 

LUCIAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, 
Icaro - Menippus, The Cock, The 
Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translated by S. T. 
Irwin, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 51. 6d, 

SOPHOCLES — Electra and Ajax. 
Translated by E. D. A. Morshead, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Win- 
chester, as. 6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. 
Translated by R B. Townshend, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, as. 6d, 



Educational Books 



CLASSICAL 



THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 

OF ARISTOTLE. Edited with an 

Introduction and Notes by John 

Burnet, M.A., Professor of Greek 

at St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. 15J. 

net. 

' We must content ourselves with sabring, in 

conclusion^ that we have seldom, if ever, 

seen an edition of any classical author in 

which what is held in common with other 

commentators is so dearly and shortly 

Sut, and what is original is (with equal 
revity) of such value and interest' 

^PiUt. 



THE CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. 
Edited, with an Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary, by W. 
M. Lindsay, Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

For this edition all the important Mss. have 
been re-collated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual element in early 
Latin verse. The Commentary is very 
fulL 
* A work of great erudition and fine scholar- 
ship.'— ^c<;/xm4»i. 
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A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Selected 
by E. C. Marchant, M.A., Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and Assis- 
tant Master at St. Paul's School 
Crown Zvo, 35. 6d, 

PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS- 
LATION. By E. C. Marchant, 
M.A, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge ; and A. M. Cook, M.A., late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford ; 
Assistant Masters at St. Paul's School. 
Crown Svo, y, 6d. 
* We know no book of this class better fitted 

for use in the higher forms of schools.' — 

Guardian. 

TACITI AGRICOLA. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Map, etc. By R, F. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Weymouth College. Crown Svo. 2J. 

TACITI GERMANIA. By the same 
Editor. Crown Svo. 2s. 

HERODOTUS : EASY SELEC- 
TIONS. With Vocabulary. ByA.C. 
LiDDKLL, M.A. Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY. ByE. D. Stone, M. A., late 
Assistant Master at Eton. Fcap, Svo. 
is.6d. 

PLAUTUS: THE CAPTIVI. 
Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. 



Freese, M.A, late Fellow of St. 
John's, Cambridge, is, 6d, 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND CALLICLES. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by F. Darwin Swift, M.A Fcap. 

Svo, 25. 

EXERCISES IN 'LATIN ACCI- 
DENCE By S. E. WiNBOLT. 
Assistant Master in Christ's Hospital. 
Crown Svo. is. 6d. 
An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the shorter Latin 
primer. 
NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN 
SYNTAX. ByG. Buckland Green. 
M. A , Assistant Master at Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Oxon. Crown Svo. y. 6d, 
Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 

NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A 
Course for Beginners. By G. Rod- 
well, B.A. With a Preface by 
Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of 
Keble College. Fcap. Svo. y. 6d. 

THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated by E. W. Huntingpord, 
M.A., Professor of Classics in Trinity 
College, Toronto. Cr, Svo, 2s. 6d. 



GERMAN 



A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR. By H. DE B. Gibbins, D. Litt. , 
M.A., Headmaster at Kidderminster 
Grammar School. Crown Svo, is.6d. 



GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M 'Queen Gray. Crown Svo. 
2s.6d. 



SCIENCE 



GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., 
and V. A. Mundella. With 114 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

[Methuen*s Science Primers. 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. In- 
cluding Chemistry, Heat, Light, 
Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, As- 
tronomy, and Greology. By R. 



Elliott Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Cr, 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MAGNET- 
ISM AND ELECTRICITY: an 
Elementary Text-Book. By P. L. 
Gray, B.Sc., formerly Lecturer in 
Physics in Mason University College, 
Birmingham. With 181 Diagrams. 
Crown Svo, 31. 6d, 
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Sextbooks of TCecbnolOdi? 

Edited by Professors GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 



HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. 
A E. Wood. Illustrated, Second 
Edition, Cr. Bvo, is, 6d, 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By 
F. C. Webber. With many Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. y. 6d, 
* An admirable elementary text-book on the 
subject. '— Builder. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
Sidney H. Wells. With 75 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. Cr,Svo. y.6d. 

PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. 
Stroud, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of 
Physics in the Durham College of 



Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully 
illustrated. Crozon Bvo, 35. 6d, 

MILLINERY, THEORETICAL, 
AND PRACTICAL. By Clare 
Hill, Registered Teacher to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crown 
Bvo, as, 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By W. French, M.A., Principal 
of the Storey Institute, Lancaster. 
Part I. With numerous diagrams. 
Crown Bvo. is. 6d. 
* An excellent and eminently practical little 
book. *— Schoolmaster, 



ENGU8H 



ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion 
to the History of England. By H. E. 
Malden, M.A. Crown Bvo. 3^. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES. ByH. E. 
Malden, M.A is, 6d, 

A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. By Johnson Barker, 
B. A Crown Bvo, 2J. 6d, 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. By W. Williamson, 
B.A Fourth Edition, Cr,Bvo, is.6d. 



growth of English literature.' — Pall 



A SHORT STORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE By Emma S. 
Mellows. Crown Bvo, y. 6d, 
' A lucid and well-arranged account of the 

5roi . 

fall Gazette. 

TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND 
ALGEBRA. By D. S. C alder- 
wood. Headmaster of the Normal 
School, Edinburgh. In three packets 
of 40, with Answers, is. Or in 
three Books, price 2</., 2^., and 3^. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. By Leon 

Pelbos. Crown Bvo. zs, 
A theoretical and practical guide, for use 
in elementary schools and by the general 

reader. 



METHUEN'S COMMERCIAL SERIES 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 



BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH 
TO VICTORIA. By H. de B. 
GiBBiNS. Litt.D., M.A. Third 
Edition, 2s. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By H. DE B. Gibbins, 
LittD., M.A. IS. 6d, 

THE ECONOMICS OF COM- 
MERCE. By H. DE B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A IS, 6d, 



FRENCH COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS.E. Bally, 
Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School. Second Edition, zs, 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. Bally. 
With Vocabulary, as, 6d, 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. By S. E. Bally. Second 
Edition, 2S, 
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A GERMAN COMMERCIAL 
READER. By S. E. Bally. With 
Vocabulary, ar. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with 
special reference to the British Em- 
pire. By L. W. Lyde, M. a. Third 
Edition, 2S, 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. 
Jackson, M.A. Third Ed, is. 6d, 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
F. G. Taylor, M.A. Third Edition, 
is,6d, 

WORKS BY A. M. 

INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on 
Elementary Accidence. Fourth 
Edition, Fcap. Bvo, is, 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Sixth 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 2s, 

FIRST LATIN READER. With 
Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary. Fifth 
Edition revised. iBmo. is. 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM 
CiESAR. Part i. The Helvetian 
War. Second Edition, iZmo. is. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. 
Part I. The Kings of Rome. iBmo. 
Second Edition, is. 6d, 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Seventh 
Edition, Fcap. Bvo, is. 6d, 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessons 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Crown Bvo. is. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 
With Vocabulary. Eighth and 
cheaper Edition, re-written. Crown 
Bvo. IS. 6d. Issued with the consent 
of Dr. Kennedy. Key y. net, 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SEN- 
TENCE: Rules and Exercises. 
Second Edition. Cr.Bvo, is.6d. With 
Vocabulary. 2s, 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellan- 
eous Latin Exercises on Common 
Rules and Idioms. Fourth Edition, 
Fcap. Bvo, IS. 6d. With Vocabulary. 
2s. Key, 2s. net. 



PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE. By E. E. 
Whitfield, M.A. ar. 

A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND 
BUSINESS. By H. Jones. is,6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK- 
KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 
ByJ.EB.M 'Allen, M.A. Cr.Bvo. 2s. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. By W. 
Douglas Edwards. 2s. 

M. 8TEDMAN, M.A. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to 
Subjects. Ninth Edition. Fcap, 
Bvo. IS, 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN 
IDIOMS. iBmo. Second Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, 

Revised, iBmo. is. 
A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. 

Crown Bvo. is. 6d, 
EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR 

UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third 

Edition Revised, Fcap. Bvo, is. 6d, 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION. Arranged accord- 
ing to Subjects. Second Edition, 
Fcap. Bvo. IS. 6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELEC- 
TIONS. For the use of Schools. 
Third Edition, With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Fcap, Bvo. 
2s. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Fifth Edi- 
tion. iBmo, Bd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Fi^h 
Edition Revised, Crown Bvo. is, 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Fourth 
Edition revised, Fcap. Bvo. is, 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON 
ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With 
Vocabulary. Second Edition, Crown 
Bvo, 25, 6d, Key 51. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION : Arranged according 
to Subjects. Ninth Edition, Fcap, 
Bvo, IS, 
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aOMOL EXAMINATION SEMES 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown Svo» 2s. 6d. 



FRENCH EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
A. M. M. Stbdmam, M.A Eleventh 
Edition, 

A Key, issued to Tutors and 
Private Students only, to be had 
on application to the Publishers. 
Fourth Edition, Crown Svo, 
dr. net, 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. ByA. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Tenth Edition. 

Key (Fourth Edition) issued as 
above. 6^. net. 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. ByA. M. M. 
Stbdman, M.A. Sixth Edition, 

Key {Second Edition) issued as 
above. 6j. net. 



GERMAN EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
R. J. MORICH, Clifton College. 
Fifth Edition. 

Key {Second Edition) issued as 
above. 6s. net, 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS. By C. H. 
Spence, M.A., Clifton College. 
Second Edition. 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By R. E. Steel, M.A., 
F.C.S. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS. By A. 
M. M. Stedman, M.A. Third 
Edition. . 

Key (Second Edition) issued as 
above, js. net, 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By J. Tait 
Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A., King's 
College, Cambridge, Crown Bvo, 
2s. 6d, 
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